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“HE I8 RISEN” 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


ON the world of doubt and scorn, 
Wrapt in cold and starless night, 
Pour again, O Easter Morn, 
Floods of clear, conviucing light; 
Show the Cross, a thing of shame, 
Blazoned with a Victor's name. 


Henceforth vacant is the tomb 
Where the Son of Mary lay: 

Filled no more with hopeless gloom 
He hath borne its gates away. 

Sits an angel evermore 

Where the guard once kept the door. 


Thither Love and Penitence, 
Sorrowing twain, in tears repair, 

But with joy returning thence, 
Haste the blessed news to share: 

He is risen; all is well; 

The exultant tale they tell. 


Grief and Doubt, that side by side 
Journey toward their weary bourn, 
See, albeit to sight denied, 
Him whose death they sadly mourn: 
Suddenly with hearts aglow 
Mary’s risen Son they know. 


Valiant souls that suffer long, 
Silent tho the world deride, 
Yet shall lift a triumph song 
When the heavens are parted wide, 
And they see their Captain stand, 
Mary’s Son at God’s right hand. © 


He, the Life, hath conquered Death! 
Evermore this Truth remains. 
He who drew our mortal breath 
Now the Man Immortal reigns. 
Son of God as Mary’s Son, 
Endless life for men He won. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
aH noocte Padke! 


BIRTHDAYS. 


BY MAY LELAND MCLANATHAN, 





OLD Winter wears a jewel rare 

That glorifies her snowy bair 

And gladdens every eye, and thrills 
'The heart its holy radiance fills; 

So bright, so glad the blesséd morn, 
‘The happy day when Christ was born. 


Beside her pathway youthful Spring 

Finds a white lily blossoming, 

Pure creature of the sun’s warm breath, 
Fragrance upsprung from winter's death: , 
So pure, so sweet the blesséd day 

When Christ arose to live alway. 


The holiest birthday of the year— 
Immortal Life’s first day—is here; 

The Resurrection’s Lord draws near. 
How shall we render fitting praise 

To Him who crowned this day of days? 


Bring fairest of the blossom world, 
With spotless petals just uncurled; 

In noblest strains melodious choir 
And deep-toned organ shall conspire 
To bymn our homage; heart and voice 
In holy concord shall rejoice. 


Ah, but our Christ’s quick ear will know 
’ lis but the few that praise him so; 

And while we sing his pitying eye 

Will seek the souls that pass him by— 
The joyless, songless souls, that stay 

In shades that mock this radiant day. 
Yea, Master, Christ the Crucified, 

How can they chant thine Eastertide 
Who know not yet that thou hast died? 
How can they sing whose panting breath 
Is spent in desperate race with death; 
Whose ears are dulled with woful din 
And cries and wails of want and sin? 
How can they praise whose hope lies slain, 
With none to bid it rise again? 





Take, then, our gifts, dear Lord, we pray, 
These offerings of our Easter Day, 

Our purest, sweetest flowers and songs, 
And give them to thine outcast throngs, 
The while thine Easter call of love 

Bids them arise and look above. 


O risen Lord, we hear thee say 

That ’tis for us to make thy way ° 
Known to the sinful sad; to bring 

To them the blossoms of thy spring; 

To give ourselves, as thou hast done, 

To every hopeless, weary one; 

To show thine Easter joy, and say 

That thou hast risen for them to day. 


Teuch thou, O Christ, the lips, the heart, 

That fain would tell what life Thou art! 

Blest birthday shall their spirits see 

Who hear thy call and rise with Thee. 
New YorK CITY. 
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AT EASTER TIME. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 


FREsH airs through the heaven are blowing, 
Soft vapors melt in the blue; 

In music the streams are flowing, 
And the worldis clothed anew. 


Life everywhere is waking, 
And winter’s wo is done; 

Out of their prison breaking, 
The flowers laugh in the sup. 


O look abroad! O listen! 
Sweet songs are in the skies; 
God makes earth glow and glisten 
Like the fields of Paradise. 


O the delight before us 

As the fair days onward glide! 
The birds’ delicious chorus, 

The splendor far and wide. 


From the grass that is stealing slowly 
To mantle the meadows in green, 

From the crocus springing lowly 
Where the golden daffodils lean, 


To the rainbow’s delicate glory 
Spanning the vast of the sky, 
*Tis the same old heavenly story 

Of beauty that cannot die. 


Give thanks for the Easter gladness 
With humble and grateful hearts; 
Forgotten are doubt and sadness, 
And the shadow of death departs. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
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“LO! I AM WITH YOU ALWAY.” 


BY C. N. SIMS, D.D., LL.D., 


CHANCELLOR OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 





Ir is the Christian’s joy and strength that he need 
never be left alone. Jesus Christ has promised to be. 
his companion and helper at ail times and in all trials. 
From the morning of his resurrection until the moment 
he ascended into Heaven from the Mount of Olives, he 
was familiarizing the disciples with the great truth that 
he was always tocontinue present with them.* As Mary 
turned weeping from the empty tomb because she could 
not find his dead body, she was saluted by the living 
Corist. The other women, also seeking to care tenderly 
for the cold form, met the risen Lord. 

He joins the two mournful disciples on the way to 
Emmaus as they talk of their blighted hopes, and sends 
ttem back to their brethren at Jerusalem with the joy- 
ous message that he is alive again. He meets heart- 
broken Simon grieving over his shameful denial, and 
holds with bim that sweet interview of forgiveness and 
reconciliation, into the sacred privacy of which no 
spectator is permitted to intrude. 

He appears to the terror-stricken eleven as they hide 
with closed doors from the anger of the turbulent crowd. 
He meets them again at their cautious assemblage to 
dispel the unbelief of faithful but doubting Thomas. 

He walks the seashore at early dawn to share a meal 
with his fishermen followers, and win them back to 
their high vocation. He keeps faith with the many 


as he ascends to Heaven, bidden from the eye of flesh 
by the clouds that envelop him, he leaves the sweet as- 
surance *‘ Lo! Iam with you alway.” He taught them 
to expect him by the open grave, in the shut chamber, 
along the highway, by the seaside, in the privacy of 
solitude. Wheresoever they went there hé was with 
them. 

Weeping for lost friends, in repentance for sin and 
weakness, sorrowing over vanished hopes, hiding from 
the angry crowd, distressed with doubts, in the soli- 
tudes of mountains, in the great thoroughfares, amid 
the common toils of every-day life, He will have us 
look for him and find him. Having broken the bonds 
of the tomb, he is alive for evermore. How perfectly 
life triumphs over death in the resurrection of our Lord; 
and how completely death loses its sting and the grave 
its victory! 

We walk amid the shadows of earth in the compan- 
ionship of a living Saviour, cheered by a promise which 
itis our privilege totransform into experience—‘* My 
grace is sufficient for you.” ‘The fruition of the earthly 
longing is life, endless, expanding, ever more joyous 
and perfect. 

Death loses its terrors and becomes a restful sleep, a 
joyous departure to the eternal home where we shall 
**be with Christ, which is far better.” 


+ 
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CHRIST RISEN. 


BY J. C. 








GRANBERY, D.D., 
BiIsHOor OF THE METHODIST EpiscopAL CHURCH, SOUTH. 





CHRIST Jesus died. Not gently, not in his bed, not 
amid ministering fri€ridS and loving voices; but with 
violence and torture and insult and mockery, he died 
the death most infamous and accursed. It was the 
hour of his enemies and the power of darkness. He 
came unto his own, and they cried, Crucify him! He 
was under Roman law; but Pilate, when he had: pro- 
nounced him guiltless, delivered him unto the Jews to 
be crucified. Only one sword was drawn in bis defense, 
and he commanded that to be sheathed. An angel 
strengthened him in Getisemane, but no angel appeared 
to him or for him at Calvary. He cried, ** Eli! Eli!” 
but why, oh, why, did God forsake bim? 

The most beautiful life has closed. The wisest tongue 
is silenced. The lips into which grace was poured are 
sealed. Pierced and powerless are the hands which 
healed the sick, cleansed lepers, opened the eyes of the 
blind, and raised the dead. The light of the world is 
quenched, the hope of Israel perished. 

Dead, buried, earth to earth! But be cautious, ye 
chief priests and Pharisees, for he said, After three days 
I will rise again. Ye bavea watch; make his sepulcher 
as sure as you can. Exult, Prince of this world! -The 
mission from which thou couldst not dissuade him in 
the wilderness has abruptly ended through thy instiga- 
tion, and he who came to destroy thy works lies mo- 
tionless and strengthless in the tomb. Yet be not too 
confident, Satan; for even on the cross he ops ned Para- 
dise to a felon at the point of falling into Hell fire; and 
when he had yielded up the ghost, the centurion and 
other watchers said, awe-struck, Truly this was the Son 
of God. 

He is risen again. .There was no escape, no rescue. 
The earth quaked, but earthquakes do not rouse the 
dead; they serve the King of terrors. The angel of the 
Lord descended and rolled back the stone from the door 
of the sepulcher, and sat upon it; for fear of bim the 
keepers became as dead men; but he was only a witness 
of the resurrection. Jesus laid down his life of hisown 
will and right, and now of his own will and right he 
takes it again. There was no hurry, no confusion. The 
linen clothes are laid in one place, the head cloth is 
folded and put by itself. Hisspirit returns from Hades; 
the living Jesus goes forth from the tomb. 

The pains of death are loosed. Call them pains or call 
them bands, it matters not. They began at his birth, 

it was a weak, suffering mortal babe that lay on the 
bosom of Mary. They lasted all his dsys; he carried in 
his body the sentence of death. They remained in 
their effects after consciousness ceased. Death had a 
claim and hold on him while he lived. He hunted him 
in his infancy with the sword of Herod, and, tho baffled, 
did not abandon the pursuit. In due time came the 





brethren who go out by appointment to meet him in 
the mountains of Galilee. 


From the Mount of Olives, 


final agony, which passed into the impotence and im- 
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prisonment of the tomb. The mightiest foe and most 
august victim of death entered his dominion, not as an 
armed warrior, but as a defenseless captive, who makes 
no struggle and lifts not even a protest. Three days he 
lay under the power of the conqueror. Then the pangs 
and fetters of death fell off. There had been no taint 
of corruption on his body. The grave clothes were laid 
aside; he was clothed upon with life. As the sun rising 
out of night shakes off all darkness, so Christ shook off 
mortality. He left the kingdom of death; he cast away 
all signs of subjection; death bath no more dominion 
over him, Death fled never to seek him again. The 
weakness and weariness and pains of the flesh, the 
seeds of disease, the sorrows that press severely on 
heart, brain and nerves, and all tendency to wear out 
and decay, passéd forever away. ‘‘ Forin that he died, 
he died unto sin. once; but in that he liveth, be lievth 
unto God.” He bears no longer the likeness of sinful 
flesh, but has a glorious body. He belongs not to the 
earthly sphere, but to the heavenly. He lives evermore, 
the Life, our Life, the Arisen One and the Resurrection. 

It is Christ that died, yea, rather, that is risen again. 
The dying was only the preface to the volume, the nar- 
row pass into the glory, the battle out of which sprang 
triumph and everlasting peace. He was stretched upon 
the cross, as the arrow upon the bow that it may fly to 
its mark. Death is swallowed up in victory. If we 
look upon the Crucified, our eyes see beyond the cross 
the ever living, ever reigning, ever blessed Conqueror 
of death and Hades. The cross and the tomb are the 
dark background, but the front is radiant with immor- 
tality. The death is an historical fact of great signifi- 
cance, of precious results. If the seed had not died, it 
would have remained alive. But the resurrection, the 
fruit-bearing life, is a present, abiding, eternal reality. 

Yea, rather, that is risen again. Reconciled by his 
death, much more we shall be saved by his life. His 
death slew the enmity, removed the barrier; his life is 
the flood of grace and glory henceforth free to flow 
upon us. Mary, mother of Jesus, a sword pierced 
through thy owr soul, as thou stoodest near the cross; 
but soon thy wound was healed, and as thou didst no 
more remember the birth-anguish, for joy when the 
Son of Man was born into the world, so the agony of 
the hour when thou sawest him die was lost and for- 
gotten in the joy of his resurrection to die no more, 
Heathen, skeptic, scorner, say not that he whom we 
worship was put to death, but rather, that he is risen 
again, ascended, crowned, seated upon the throne of 
universal sovereignty, King of kings and Lord of 
lords, 
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THE HISTORIC EASTER. 


BY JOHN HALL, D.D. 











AT the request of the Editor this brief paper is pre- 
pared, not in the spirit of religious controversy but for 
general information; and if any read it in the light of 
the divergent views on the subject of Easter observ- 
ances am ng existing branches of the Church, they will 
at least see, in part, why some Christians, like the 
writer, connect every Lord’s Day alike with his rising 
from the dead, and sing with Isaac Watts: 

** To-day He rose and left the dead, 
And Satan's empire fell; 
Today the saints His triumph spread, 
And all His wonders tell.” 

There is no direction in the Bible to the followers of 
the Saviour to ‘‘ keep” Easter. In the version with 
which we are most familiar, indeed, the word is found 
in Acts xii, 4, where it is said that Herod intended, 
‘*after Easter,” to bring out the imprisoned Peter and 
deliver him to the people. Commenting on this, Mat- 
thew Henry (who is not enough read nowadays) says: 


‘* After Easter—after the passover -certainly so it ought 
to be read, for it is the same word that is always so ren 
dered; and to insinuate the introducing of a gospel feast 
instead of the passover, when we have nothing in the New 
Testament of such a thing is to mingle Judaism with our 
Christianity.” 

He was a century and a half before our recent * revis- 
ion,” which, of course, puts ‘‘ the passover” in the place, 
and so rules “‘ Easter,” as a date or festival, out of the 
New Testament. But if we believe the Word of God to 
be the Church’s directory as to belief and worship, then 
its silence on a point like this must be significant. If 
any one bluntly says, ‘‘Why don’t you keep Easter?” the 
answer, ‘‘ My Bible does not enjoin it” would be suffi- 
cient. ‘‘There is no trace,” says Canon Venables, ‘‘of 
the celebration of Easter as a Christian festival in the 
New Testament or in the writings of the apostolic 
fathers.” 

But as to the history? It is common and natural to 
look at the name of any object in whose history we are’ 
interested. According to English authorities, relying 
on Bede, Easter comes from Zostre, or Ostara, the An- 
glo-Saxon goddess of spring to whom the fourtb month, 
our April, was dedicated. But any one who will study 
Hislop’s ‘‘ Two Babylons” will find an interesting argu- 
ment to prove that Eostre is only a form of Ishtar, the 
goddess of Nineveh, whose standing and worship His- 
lop connects with Astarte, on the authority of Layard 
and others, like Humboldt, Wilkinson and Landseer, 
showing over wide regions of ancient and mo lern hea - 
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thenism that the sacred eggs and ‘“‘ buns” were con- 
nected with her worship. The worship of Bel, or Baal, 
in modified form, is shown te have had a place in pagan 
Britain, through the Druids,.‘‘ the priests of the groves,” 
and Ishtar. brought by the Phenicians, probably, who 
traded with the tin mines of Cornwall, had a corre- 
sponding place. This argument, while intensely inter- 
esting, whether conclusive or: not, does not affect the 
admitted point that we get the word Easter from abso- 
lute paganism. Ishtar of the East may or may not be 
the Eostre of Europe; but both are names of heathen 
goddesses. 

A prejudice against Easter on that historic gronnd is 
not unnatural. It may be said, indeed, that we get 
week-day names and even the word ‘“‘ Sunday” from 
heathenism; but the parallelism would only be in point 
if we were linking with the names usages and customs 
of a similar origin. That we are not doing. 

The next point to be noticed is the history of Easter 
in the Christian Church. The details are concisely 
given in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and also in the 
*‘Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia,” with the keen disputes be- 
tween the Eastern and Western Churches as to the time 
of keeping it, for in the early Church there was nouni- 
formity. A large party kept to the 14th day, and were 
ealled (in Latin) Fourteeners, and narrowly escaped ex- 
communication. The Council of Nicza ordered uni- 
formity as to time; but who was to calculate and settle 
the time? Alexandria was the seat of astronomical sci- 
ence, and its decision was to be proclaimed over Chris- 
tendom. But centuries of unsettlement still remained. 
How was the full moon on which Easter depended to 
be foretold? In 387 Gaul had Easter on the 2ist of 
March, and Italy on the 18th of April, and Egypt a week 
later! So it was in 577. Great Britain and Rome dif- 
fered, and Bede describes Queen Eanfleda as fasting and 
keeping Palm Sunday while her royal husband was 
keeping Easter! Rome's rule was settled over Britain 
in 669. Animaginary moon settles the calendar. No 
wonder that in 1582 with the incoming of the Gregorian 
Calendar, Rome and England again divided, and not 
tili the ‘‘ New Style” was adopted in 1752 was uniform- 
ity restored. The Greek and the Oriental Churches still 
go by a different standard, and their ‘‘ Easter” and ours 
very rarely fall on the same Sunday. 

This circumstance is also fitted to raise questions re- 
garding the desirableness of Easter. Is it good to add 
to the institutions of Christ and his Apostles what, for 
so many centuries, has been a bone of contention? 

But the commemoration of the Lord’s rising on a 
given Sabbath does not go alone. ‘‘ Lent” is linked 
with it. Originally the fast was forty hours—‘‘the time 
between the Crucifixion and the rising.” But gradual- 
ly these forty hours became forty days, ‘‘ from the cases 
of Moses, Elijah and our Lord.” But their fasts had no 
connection with the resurrection. Gregory the Great 
gives six weeks to ‘‘ Lent,” or thirty-six days, as the 
Sundays were not fast-days. When the four days were 
added is not known, according to Herzog. Now the 
question is a fair one: Does ‘* Lent,” on the whole, with 
the Carnival so often preceding or following it, pro- 
mote true, sincere, simple, spiritual life? Is the ‘* fast- 
ing ” (which, be it noticed, is signiticantly dealt with in 
the Revised New Testament), a genuine, divinely sanc- 
tioned means of grace as we see it in operation? Where 
is fasting in any such sense, as enjoined in some quarters, 
and practiced more or less, urged on us in the New Tes. 
tament? Look to the Revised New Testament and inquire, 
Why have we Matt. xvii, 21; Mark ix, 29; Acts x, 30; 
and I Cor. vii, 5 so altered as to ‘‘ fasting ”’? 

But another element im connection with “ Lent” 
raises a prejudice against it. Layard alleges thata 
Lent of forty days ‘‘ in the spring of the year” is kept 
by the Yezidis or pagan Devil worshipers of Koordis- 
tan—inherited from the Babylonians. ‘ Lent,” it is 
known, comes as a word from the German word for 
‘*spring.” Humboldt says that pagan Mexicans began, 
after the Vernal Equinox, “‘ a.solemn fast of forty 
days,in honor of the sun.” So Hislop argues that 
Dionysius the Little, about 525, contrived to get Chris- 
tianity to accept established heathen usages and amalga- 
mate them with its methods, The story of the egg 
among thé Druids, the worshipers of Bacchus at Athens, 
the Hindoos, the Chinese and the old Egyptians is very 
remarkable, leading up to the statement that an egg of 
wondrous size fell from Heaven into the Euphrates, 
where doves settled on and hatched it, and out came 
Venus, the Astarte of the East, the Ishtar, or ‘‘ Easter.” 
How curious that there should be a Christian prayer for 
“this, thy creature of eggs, that it may become a 
wholesome sustenance unto thy servants, eating it in 
remembrance of our Lord Jesus Christ ”! 

Let it be added here that any one who desires to see 
the Christian history of Lent and Easter presented fully 
and favorably, can do it by studying Bingham’s ‘‘ An- 
tiqui ies of the Christian Church,” in which the Cbris- 
tian differencesof view and the gradual growth of the 
observance are set forth, as the facis are given above, 
and as the Church became the Church of the Dark Ages. 
A fin.1 consideration it is enough to suggest without 
dwelling upon it. There are men who are “‘religious on 
Sunday,” but who forget religion through the week. 
This is the outcome of a sinful nature. Now is it good 
and wise toset up on buman authority ‘days and 
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munths and times” for special religiousness, so enlarg- 


ing the region on which this subtle temptation can work, 
and. doing this of our own authority? Is the Sabbath 
best kept where religious holy days are set up? Is re- 
ligious life over Christendom higher where these human 
arrangements have a kind of sacredness, than else- 
where? When human arrangements come in alongside 
divine, is there not fear of the divine being pushed aside 
or superseded by the human? Is not all time to be 
consecrated to God? Is it wrong for a pronounced Pres- 
byterian tosay, with Chrysostom, *‘ The whole of time 
is a festival unto Christians because of the excellency of 
the goodthings which have been given?’ Is the historian 
Socrates wrong when saying, ‘‘The Apostles had no 
thought of appointing festival days, but of promoting a 
life of blamelessness and piety”? Or is he wrong when 
accounting for the introduction of Easter into the 
Church as tbe perpetuation of an old usage (these quo- 
tations come from an English canon), ‘‘just as many 
other customs have been established”? If the Word of 
God is the only rule to direct the Church how to glorify 
and enjoy Him, and if any addition to or subtraction 
from one book of the Bible is most solemnly interdicted, 
can it be safe, wise or loyal to the King and head of the 
Church to make additions such as we have examined ? 
It has been argued that ‘‘Lent” of thirty-six days in- 
cludes one-tenth of the year, and is to be a time of fast- 
ing, but the Creator who directed the sanctification of 
the Sabbath made no such division of time.. From the 
beginning of the year till its end, God’s people are to be 
pure in heart, consecrated to God, and separate from 
the world. 
NEw YORK CIry. 
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THE EASTER GLADNESS. 


BY J. G. BUTLER, D.D., 
CHAPLAIN OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 








THE glad Easter morn is instinct with life. It is 
Heaven’s answer of peace to a dying, sighing, longing 
world, bringing to light the fondest hope of the wisest 
and best men of all past ages. Easter emphasizes the 
completed work of the world’s Redeemer, which, with- 
out the stone rolled away and the empty tomb, had not 
been finished. The crown jewel is to-day placed upon 
the brow of the Abelisher of death. 

All hail! Thou Prince of Life, my Lord and my God! 
The Gospel of Easter is life ransomed by life, life 
snatched from death; the death sentence removed— par- 
don, peace, eternal life offered, where’er the Easter 
morn brings joy. 

Coming to us with the verdure of the springtime, 
amid opening buds and blooming flowers—Nature in her 
Easter robes—we have the two Evangels of Heaven’s 
pitying, helping, saving love to a sorrowing, suffering, 
dying world. True, neither reviving Nature nor the 
risen Lord solves the mystery of resurrected life. We 
pre-:s the how, but an answer to the marvel of life 
through death is not given. God unifies the natural and 
the spiritual in the Easter morn at the springtime; God 
in Nature and God in the Book are one. 

“* Life evermore is fed by death, 
In earth and sea and sky; 
And that a rose may breathe its breath, 
Something must die.” 

Our risen Lord is but the first-fruits, an earnest to 
you and to me, as we stand among the ever opening 
graves with the weeping Marys, lovingly, tenderly. 
The sepulcher becomes but the dividing line; upon this 
side we decide our destiny on that. 

“°Twixt twe unbounded seas we stand.” 

The wondrous unfoldings of the redemption are but 
aseries of object lessons, the incarnation, the life, the 
crucifixion, the resurrection. Our philosophies canrot 
explain them. Weare filled with wonder, whether we 
stand at the Bethlehem manger or at the sepulcher in 
Josepk’s garden. They are the ladder uniting Heaven 
and earth, the angels of God ascending and descending, 
our pathway to the home of the living from this home 
of the dying. Nor is it strange that reason staggers, 
save as the love of God molds the heart, in the presence 
of these divine mysteries. ‘‘ If a man die shall he live 
again,” is the thrilling problem of problems, and old 
as the race. Material philosophy makes negative 
answer—-death ends all. Agnosticism, thoughtful, 
speculative, sobered, makes no answer. Doubting faith 
must see the nail prints and spear print. My Lord and 
my God is faith’s triumphant witness, standing in the 
garden with therisen Lord. ‘‘ Fear not; Iam the first 
and the last; I am he that liveth, and was dead; and 
behold, lam alive for evermore.” ‘‘ He that believeth 
in me, tho he were dead, yet shall he live; and whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” 

But that mystery of life from death, its fullest illustra- 
tion in the empty tomb, shall it chill our restful heart- 
faith? Is not all of life inspired and molded by its 
grasp of things unseen? ‘The things that abide and 
satisfy are the unseen things of life’s perplexing en- 
vironment. How God,in this wendrous revelation all 
around us, comes to our relief! This Easter Jily, its 
purity and beauty, with a glory surpassing Solomon’s, 
who can write the story of its unfolding, es it lays aside 
its bulb cerements and rises from its earth sepulcber! 


The little songster trilling the praise to its Maker and 
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ours, or the proud-plumed bird of rainbow tints, rising 
from the shell entombment—who can unravel the mys- 
tery of their life? The oak in the acorn, and the thou- 
sand illustrations of the ever-present law, ‘‘the blade, 
the ear, and the full corn in the ear,” how all emphasizes 
the wisdom of the Easter faith! Myself a mystery, 
amid an environment of marvels—shall it be thought a 
thing incredible with me that God shall raise the dead? 

The Easter fact 1s the pivotal point in the history of 
redemption. The Gospel of life—not of dogma, not of 
ritual, but of life from the dead—the Gospel of hope for 
which a condemned and dying world pants; only this 
simplicity which is in Christ Jesus—Christ in you the 
hope of glory—can still the Babel jargon of sect and 
bring the oneness for which the redeeming Lord prayed. 
Diversity in unity and unity in diversity is God’s law in 
the realm of both matter and spirit—nowhere uniform- 
ity. Standing devoutly, believingly, lovingly, at the 
empty sepulcher, we have solved both the mystery of 
death and of life—gathering the truest, noblest inspira- 
tion for the great battle, whose crown is life, life eter- 
nal to him that overcometh. Jesusand the resurrection 
furnish the strongest motive, as we preach the Gospel 
of repentance. No longer perplexed by conflicting 
fiiths nor shifting philosophies, we accept Jesus, koow- 
ing whom we believe, and are persuaded that he is able 
to keep that which we commit to him, in well doing. 
In the Name that is above every name we trust; for 
there is none other name given under Heaven and 


among men whereby we must be saved. 
WasuINneTon, D. C. 
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EASTER. 





BY THE REV. ARTHUR BROOKS, D.D. 





THE observance of Easter Day has become almost uni- 
versal. Coming as it does upon Sunday, it shares in the 
sacredness of thatday. It finds the custom of church- 
going estab‘ished and increases it; it is protected asa 
festival from desecration by the Sunday habits and 
cus‘oms of our people; it creates no holiday spirit, and 
therefore excites little prejudice in the direction of pos 
sible license. And where a protest against its observ- 
ance is still raised on account of its ecclesiastical char- 
acter, it gives rise to the statement of the fact that 
every Sunday is a commemoration and a reminiscence 
of the resurrection. This fact can be used according 
to varying desires as an argument, both for and against 
the observance of Easter Day; but its statement in con- 
nection with that observance calls attention to the pre- 
eminence in Christian thought of the resurrection of 
Christ which is Easter’s most important feature and for 
which it stands to the Christian Church. 

Whether at Jerusalem on Pentecost with Peter, or at 
Athens before the philosophers with Paul, it is that vic- 
tory over death which we should have heard assigned 
as the proof of the greatness of the Master. The courage 
of all the Apostles seems to have been revived and up- 
held by the resurrection of Christ. New points of view 
of the work and life of the Saviour, as the Christian 
centuries pass, need nodefense. They arise alike from 
the largeness of men’s demand and of God's supply; 
but that which was first effective, and which so wonder- 
fully laid hold of the life of man must have universal 
application. Men want life who feel no want of holi- 
ness, men dread death who are not afraid of sin; the 
shadow of the great sin-cloud rests on men who know 
not its cause; men mourn who do not repent. Anda 
great day that, whether by observance or by non-pb- 
servance, by advocacy or by opposition, makes more 
evident Jesus Christ as the conqueror of death is one 
which needs no apology. The Gospel cf life, at least 
for one day, seizes the thought of the community. That 
fact outweighs all considerations of the trivialness and 
superficiality of some of its expressions. Ina world 
full of fear of death, expressing itself by nervous anx- 
iety to live rather than by outcries of terror, Christian- 
ity displays its ground of calm and quiet confidence in 
the resurrection of Christ. 

Physical laws and material powers greatly rule us to- 
day; they hold men captive, and demand the tribute of 
their action as well as their thought. One single point 
where spiritual power met them and conquered, where 
the contest and the victory were equally evident, is of 
inestimavle advantage. Such victories, in many forms, 
take place every day; the world could not go on other- 
wise. But when Christianity states the fact of the Res- 
urrection boldly and plainly, it puts before men the 
central point of its great purpose, so that all can under- 
stand it. There need be no fear that it will keep men’s 
minds from tracing that same victory in the redemption 
from sin, or dwelling upon it in every aspect of right- 
eousness and truth given t> it in the Scriptures. Ina 
time of discouragement and of cynicism, and of absorp- 
tion in material pursuits;there can be nothing more 

eloquent than the keeping of Easter Day. Nothing can 
more express the absurdity of the efforc to deliver men 
from the fear of religion than the statement of the 
resurrection that Christianity is the one power in the 
world which fears nothing, and which itself destroys 
fear. 

In Jerusalem, jn order to offset the multitudes of 
Christian pilgrims, the Mohammedans have appointed 


of Moses which brings multitudes to the city. Such an 
apologetic or defensive festival betrays its own weak- 


cussing the belief in the miraculous, comes to us from 


ness. We can be glad, therefore, that the observance 
of Christianity’s great miracle, in times which are dis- 


the earliest days of Christian faith. It has historical 
value and spiritual warmth as it thus finds a place 
among us. It turns not for defense but for rejoicing 
to the best attested and the central mirac'e of the Bible, 
the one bebind which stands the testimony of St. Paul’s 
Epistles as well as of the four Gospels. It holds it up in 
its richest spiritual aspect, it declares what a miracle is, 
not the discovery of a hitherto unknown law, but the 
control of the physical by the spiritual; it leads the 
minds of men into paths which the tendencies of life 
incline them to desert, and makes them sharers in the 
joy which has made bright all the path of our religion 
as well as the sacred spot in Joseph’s garden. 

Easter need not be less acceptable because it comes to 
us with its Anglo-Saxon name telling of the desire in 
the heart of our ancestors which embodied itself in the 
worsbip of the goddess of spring. God’s great answer 
in the resurrection of Christ was to the cry of all his 
children the world over, and we men, naturally of Gen- 
tile descent, men religiously the children of faithful 
Abraham are at the meeting of the great streams of 
blessing by which God would save all men. And 
Easter Day, the great day of joy and of hope,belongs to 
us as it has never belonged to any other men whom the 
world has known. 

New YORK CIry. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CROSS. 


BY BISHOP C. R. HARRIS, D.D, 
Of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 








Two pieces of rugged wood nailed across each other, 
upon which to put criminals to death, formed the Cross 
of olden time. Nowadays it greets us from the printed 
page, from gilded spire, from embosomed ornaments of 
costly jewelry. Once arude instrument of torture, it 
has become a magic wand evoking emotions of joy, 
tears of gratitude, and deeds of faith and courage. 
Music, poetry and painting have invested it wih all 
the attractions they possess. At acertain season every 
year it is presented to the eye adorned with fresh 
charms. 
Faster tide presents the Cross, garlanded, it is true, 
with many-hued flowers, yet not so profusely as to hide 
the stern right angles of its outspread arms. Let us 
ponder its significance. 
I, At the time of Christ’s sojourn upon earth, the 
Cross bad already become a symbol of suffering. Said 
Jesus: ‘‘ If any man would come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross, and follow me.” Trans 
fixed and suspended, under a blazing sun, with wounds 
too slight to cause speedy death but severe enough to 
produce intense pain, the victims of the Cross suffered 
greatly; and Jesus, tho spared the pro!onged torture of 
an ordinary crucifixion, suffered far more. The burning 
fever darted through his veins and groaning, he cried: 
‘I thirst,” yet he refused the opiate offered upon a 
sponge by the soldier. In full consciousness he would 
endure all the suffering consequent upon his undertak- 
ing the redemption of the world. But the acme of his 
sufferings was reached when—the pres«nce of his 
Father being withdrawn—he exclaimed: ‘‘My God, 
my God, why bast thou forsaken me?” 

While the Cross brings to mind the sufferings of our 
Lord, it also reminds us of the sufferings to be endured 
by his followers. True, the fetter and fagot of the 
early centuries of the Christian era, the rack and screw 
of the Spanish Inquisition, the imprisonment and exile 
of later periods of persecution, are but horrid stories of 
the past; yet their counterparts are even now endured 
by confessors of Jesus in heathen lands. Even in Chris- 
tian America the profession of religion often involves 
self-denial, reproach, and so of pain. The ccnverted 
drunkard must brace himself with strong determination 
against his depraved appetites and propensities, and re- 
sist the social attractions of his former companions. 
Often the cords of the old companionship prove too 
strong for the newly formed ties of his religious life, 
and he is drawn back to his former vices. Frequently 
the true follower of Jesus suffers reproach or hardship 
on account of his adherence to Christian principles. A 
laborer is dismi-sed because he will not work on the 
Sabbath; a clerk, because he will not prevaricate; a 
pastor, because he preaches unwelcome truths. More 
than one disinherited heir has sung: 


** Jesus. I my eross have taken, 
All to leave and follow thee.” 


by the body of Jesus, it became a symbol] of devotion to 
the good of mankind, Not for his own gake did Jesus 
endure the agonies of the crucifixion. He died for us. 
**He tasted death for every man,” The chastisement 
necé ssary to bring peace to us, was laid upon him, and 
—oh, precious tryth!--'' with his stripes we are healed.” 

The Cross then, reminds us that we are to follow the 
example of our Lord in doing good to all men, The be- 
loved disciple, who interprets to us the profoundest 
teachings of the Master, declares that the Cross is the 





for observance in Holy Week a pilzrimaze ta the tomb 





If. But the Crogs has a yet higher meaning. Touc’ ed 
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lay down our lives for the brethren. As the greater 
includes the less, we conclude that no sacrifice or serv- 
ace should be accounted too dear when dictated by love 
to a fellow-Christian. 

III. Still richer is the significance of the Cross. Jt 
represents the Sufferer as a Victor. To John on 
Patmos, Jesus proclaims, ‘‘I was dead, and behold, I 
am alive for evermore, and have the keys of death and 
of Hades.” The days of his humiliation are ended. He 
has now resumed his pristine glory, having forever un- 
done the work of Satan who brought sin, misery and 
death into the world. Through Christ the Prince of 
Evil has received his deathblow, like a snake whose 
head is crushed and whose life is sure to end in a few 
hours. In regal splendor our Saviour now sits, dis- 
pensing gifts of eternal life, holiness, happiness— 
Heaven. In this world, it is true, the conflict between 
the hosts of Christ and of Belial is still raging, and 
much misery and ruin are wrought by the powers of 
Satan. But it is decreed of Christ that he shall reign 
until he has put all enemies under his feet. Then shall 
be heard the ascription of praise ‘‘ from every created 
thing in Heaven, on éarth and under the earth”—all 
creatures in the entire universe—*‘ Unto him that sit- 
teth on the throne, and unto the Lamb, be the blessing, 
and the honor, and the glory, and the dominion forever 
and ever.” 

The self-sacrifice and sufferings of Jesus and of his 
disciples yield, indeed, a glorious harvest. The Easter 
Cross, we have seen, is wreathed with flowers. It 
might well be laden with fruit. The followers of Jesus 
who suffer because of fealty to him, who follow his 
footsteps in doing good to their fellow-men, who deny 
the cravings cf the flesh, shall participate in the glory 
of their Master. If we suffer. we shall also reign with 
bin. H:zs he not said, ‘‘ To him that overcometh will 
1 give to sit with me in my tbrone even as I also over- 
came, and am set down with my Father in bis 
throne.” ; 

Even now, the Cross is pictured encircled with a 
croxn. Jn the Coristian’s home, suffering having done 
its perfect work, the Cross will have been displaced 
and in its stead the Crown will abide in ever-increas- 
ing luster. 

Sacispury, N. C. 
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THE TRUMPET SHALL SOUND. 


BY ALEXANDER McKENZIE, D.D. 











Tuese four words are one word in the letter of St. Paul 

tothe Corinthians. The Apostle was describing the mys- 

tery into which the saints were to enter. They were not 

allto sleep; but all were to be changed, in a moment, 

in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump. He 

seemed to rear it even then, and in one Joud word he 

let it speak: ** The trumpet shall sound.” 

This one word Bishop Lightfoot wished to have 
carved upon his tomb, Ladrice, It is a word of vic- 
tory. The trumpet was heard in solemn announce- 
ments, when the Law was given on Sinai, and wben the 
year of jubilee was ushered in. When the Son of Man 
shall come in the clouds of Heaven, he shall send forth 
his angels, ‘‘ with a great sound of a trumpet”; and in 
the Revelation we bebold the seven angels with seven 
trumpets. In writing to the Thessalonians St. Paul 
says thut ‘‘ the Lord himself shall descend from Heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God; and the dead in Christ shall 
rise.” As we read these promises of the resurrection 
we catch the sound of triumph; we are borne on with 
glad hearts to the final victory. Whatever the sound 
of a trumpet may represent in its attendance upon the 
resurrection, it is clear that it means gladness and tri- 
umph. That moment which tke Apostle foretells shall 
resound with joy. 

The resurrection of the Lord was in quietness. No 
one saw it. It was yet dark. There is no description, 
for it was the simple and single act of rising from the 
dead. There were songs at his first entrance into the 
world; but his return was in silence. Yet it was in 
victory. It needed no sound, for it was itself the an- 
nouncement of his triumph. 

It was quietly that he came to his friends,in the 
garden, in the upper room at Jerusalem, on the way to 
Emmaus, on the mountain in Galilee, by the Sea of 
Tiberias. No trumpet of si'ver could have added to the 
grandeur of his appearing. The sti Incss was the truer 
witness to him and to his rising. 

Yet there was an advance. He had gained by passing 
through the grave. The form which he wore was the 
better for his dying. Not hastily recognized, it was 
plainly identified; and in the glory which it had ac- 
quired it promised the like glory to men when they had 
passed through the gates of death. In his resurrection 
our Lord entered ina the fuller life which is beyond 
theearth, and jnto this he will receive us in our turn. 

We have, then, before ys something more than re- 
Jease and solace. We havea positive gain, Death will 
advance ys. The Apostle reckoned death among our 
possessions, if we aye Christ’s. I¢ will bring us to the 
resurrection and the Jife beyond, It willserve us, and 
carry ws forward, and enrich us, and over our engage- 
ment with it ‘‘ the trumpet shall sound.” We have the 





manifestation of God's Jove to us, and that we ought to 


beginning of this even here, in our boldness in view of 
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death, and our anticipation of all the life into which it 
will usher us. We have it inthe midst of our afflictions, 
which are not to have a new relief, as with the ceasing 
of pain, but are to work for as ‘“‘an eternal weight of 
glory.” ‘*The sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be re- 
vealed in us.” The passing from the world is a passing 
upward, with the trumpet sounding. This human body 
shall be glorified. It will gain new powers for its new 
method of life. It will be freer, stronger,more spiritual. 
We shall be clothed upon rather than ucclothed. The 
seed will be the grain, waving in triumph over the 
ground into which it has fallen, from which it has 
emerged. To die is gain, for it is with the sound of a 
trumpet, announcing our victory. , 

It was in the eternal purpose of God that we should ad- 
vance. The man of Paradise was but the beginning of 
the man who was to be, The centuries were before 
him, and he was to increase in wisdom. and in all stat- 
ure. He broke with this purpose of his Creator, and 
parted with his birthright of advance. Then came the 
Son of Man, the Redeemer, with new power for man, 
and the right to become the child of God. Life and 
Immortality were brought into the world, and man was 
restgred ‘‘by the power of an endless life.” Now the 
advance is resumed, for all who follow him. Death is 
conquered; and, as death, abolished. We die not as 
captives, but conquerors; and the trumpet sounds when 
we have done with dying. We should hear its voice 
even now, that we may lift up our heads and see our 
redemption as it draweth nigh. ‘‘ Fear not, only be- 
lieve.” Dr. Arnold knew that it was promotion which 
awaited him when, at his Jast hour, he repeated, with 
firm voice, the words which, with his own name, justi- 
tied his faith: ‘‘ Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, because 
thou has seen me, thou hast believed; blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have beiieved.” 

Maurice heard the note of victory when he asserted 
his courage and his assurance: ‘‘Iam not going to 
Death; I am going into Life.” Neesima knew what was 
before him when he passed on, saying: ‘‘ Peace, joy, 
Heaven.” We need in our Christian life a real sign of 
our victory. We have yet the power of God, and we 
know his purpose. We believe in the Resurrection and 
Immortality. ‘* Let the redeemed of the Lord say so.” 
in all the sadness of the parting from our friends, in 
the lonely hours which are for those who remain here, 
we should still possess our joy. For as when we go 
hence, for those who soon shall come to us, then and 
now there is more than consolation. The crown of 
righteousness is laid up for all who follow the conquer- 
ing Christ. Glory awaits them, They shall all be 
changed. It doth not yet appear what they shall be; 
but they shall be like Him who died for them and rose 
again and is in the eternal glory. They shall behold 
his glory. The werld shall be left, death shall be over- 
come, life shall abound, and when they advance in eter- 
nal life ‘‘ The trumpet shall sound,” 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 
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THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION OF 
CHRIST. 


BY PROF, FRANKLIN W. FISK, D.D, 





THE well-established fact that Jesus, the Christ, the 
Son of God, after his crucifixion, rose from the dead 
and ascended into Heaven, is the great fact of human 
history. Upon this one fact rests man’s redemption 
from sin. For if Christ be not risen,the preaching of 
salvation through him is vain, and faith in him, folly. 

But a risen Christ should be a Christ of transcendent 
power over his followers. He has triumphed over 
every foe, has promiced to them a similar victory, and 
is ever with them a guiding, inspiriting and almighty 
power. He has made redemption from sin possible to 
the race, and has said to his disciples: ‘Go, preach the 
Gospel to the whole creation,” ‘‘andlo, 1 am with you 
alway.” 

Sucha command as this from the risen and trium- 
phant Christ should become, to every one bearing his 
name, the supreme law and inspiration of his life. For 
this one end he should live. To accomplish it, so far as 
in him lies, he should marshall all the forces of his 
being. 

First of al!, he should organize himself for this great. 
work, Heart, intellect, will, body, property, influence 
—all should be consecrated and used to the sole purpose 
of bringing this world into loyal subjection to Christ. 
Whatever, then, his profession or employment, he 
makes it tributary to this one great purpose, which has 
taken such full possession of him, that he can say, “For 
me to live is Christ,” because the risen Christ lives in 
him. 

What a power from his ever living and triumphant 
Lord descends and abides upon such a man, transform- 
ing his character,marshalling his energies, and inciting 
him to high endeavor to make his life tell to the utmost 
in bringing this world into loving loyalty to Christ. 

And, then, one who has come somewhat fully under 
this power of Christ’s resurrection, will also do what he 
can to organize the church of which he is a member, for 
this samesublimeend. The true conception of a church 
isa body of believers in Christ, organized to promote 





the coming of his kingdom in themselves and others. 
But it would seem from the way in which not a few 
followers of Christ live, that their idea of a church is 
quite different from this—that it isa kind of hospital 
for ‘‘impotent folk”—** blind, aalt, withered ”"—who 
gather within it to wait passively and with no very great 
solicitude, for some descent of healing virtue. Now, 
wherever any such conception of a church prevails, 
every accession to it isan accession of weakness. It is 
only another patient carried to the hospital. The greater 
its numbers, the greater its impotence. And if, by 
chance, there walks into it a strong man in the flush of 
spiritual health, his breath is wellnigh taken out of 
him by the surrounding atmosphere. He, too, soon 
droops and withers, and becomes like the rest, or if he 
have spiritual stamina enough to resist this downward 
tendency, he must mainly direct his efforts to nursing 
the others. 

But let a church, throughout its membership, build 
itself up after the ideal and under the inspiration of its 
riser and conquering Lord, and it becomes a mighty 
power. Each member gives to it additional strength. 
Like the Roman legion, each supports and strengthens 
the others, and with shield joined to shield they move 
right on to the world’s conquest. 

Such a church, with a fixed and supreme purpose to 
do its full part toward the world’s redemption, will 
seek to know the gifts and adaptations of each of its 
members, and to organize itself in such a way as to 
make its entire membership the most effective possible 
for its great work. It will not only care for its home 
field, but will also pray and give and labor to bring the 
whole race of man into obedience to Christ. It will 
represent in itself the various benevolent organizations 
of the Church at large, and through them will be send- 
ing forth spiritual help and healing to the ends of the 
earth. 

Who can estimate aright the power that one such 
church would wield in a community and in the world. 
And if such a church could rightly represent the scores 
of thousands of the true churches of Christ on this 
earth, what a vast spiritual power would stream forth 
from them to lift this world up out of the moral and 
spiritual darkness in which it is rolling into the glorious 
light and liberty of Christ. 

This blessed result must come—if it come at all—by 
every follower of Christ bringing himself, through 
study of the Divine Word, meditation and prayer, 
with the aid of the Holy Spirit, more fully under the 
sway of the power of Christ’s resurrection. Then will 
the Church militant move forward with resistless step, 
until ** the kingdom of the world is become the king- 
dom of our Lord and of his Christ,” risen and victori- 
ous, ‘and he shall reign forever and ever.” 

CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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THE “ BENEDICITE” AN EASTER LESSON, 








BY THE REV. WM. WILBERFORCE NEWTON, 





IN many churches during the season of Lent the long 
anthem called ‘‘ Benedicite omnia opera Domini” is 
substituted for that shorter and more distinctly Chris- 
tian hymn of praise, the ‘‘ Te Deum laudamus.” 

This is an old custom; but to many people it seems a 
false principle to go back to a hymn which proclaims 
principally the well-known tenets of natural religion— 
a hymn which to most worshipers seems a long and un- 
meaning song filled with a refrain which is repeated so 
many times that the meaning is finally worn out of it. 

But there is a deep2r meaning for the use of this an- 
them than appears upon the surface; and I propose in 
the following short homily to study out with the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT this subject: ‘‘ How the Benedic- 
ite teaches us an Easter lesson.” 

This song of the Benedicite, we know, was the song of 
the three children in Babylon who would not worship 
the image of the king, and who at the period of the his- 
torical Daniel were thrown into the fiery furnace. 

Everything in Babylon was false, hollow and untrue. 
The word Babylon itself hascome to mean the kingdom 
of falsehood, oppression and wrong—so that from the 
days of Israel’s captivity to that of the slaves of Ameri- 
ca to day, the cry ‘‘ Babylon is fallen” has meant the 
deliverance of the oppressed in every age. How easy it 
would have been for these Jewish captives to adopt 
some philosophical view about the sovereignty or the 
potency of Nature, and in this way to worship God as 
seen in the grove, the mountain or the stream, and not 
be put to death because of a stubborn unwi lingness to 
conform to the conventional creed of their captors. 

But no! These Hebrew children, believing in the 
personality of God and in his spiritual nature, would 
not conform, and so they sang this glad refrain, calling 
upon all the works of the Lord—the fire and hail, 
storms and frost, ice and snow, and ali the winds of 
God—to own that power which was back of Nature 
and behind the physical world, and to yield homage 
only to him who had created all these manifold works 
and laws. And thus they chanted this Benedicite with 
a deep and spiritual meaning, as they sang: 


“*O all ye powers of the Lord, Bless ye the Lord; pyaise Him 
and magnify wim forever!” 





This song of the Benedicite, then, is the protest of the 
spiritual nature in man against two great temptations 
which beset us all in life. 

I. The first of these temptations is the constant ten- 
dency to deify Nature. All the ancient mythologies 
are filled with this idea. ‘‘ Father Tiber,” ‘*‘ Mother 
Ida,” every great river, lake, mountain, or natural force, 
became deified, until God was lost in his works, and 
was driven entirely off the field of human history and 
experience. This was the atmosphere of Babylon; it 
was this which confronted the Hebrew captives at 
every turn, and when these willing martyrs refused to 
conform to this prevalent idolatry, this Benedicite be- 
came their protest against this corruption of the natural 
world; it was their chanted creed as well as their death 
anthem—as they called upon Nature to unite with them 
in owning that hand which is back of Nature, and not 
to confuse the work with the worker, or the revealed 
law with the unseen lawgiver. And so they sang: 

“Oall ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord; praise and 
magnify him forever!” 

If. The other temptation of our nature against which 
this Benedicite is a protest and a witness, is the ten- 
dency of advanced philosophy to materialize God 
through the alembic of pantheism. 

In botany, in mineralogy, in astronomy, in the science 
of matter as well as in the science of mind, we see so 
many and such evident marks of the working of a law 
which seems itself higher than man’s comprehension, 
that we fall into the habit of saying, ‘‘ Law is God and 
God is law”; ‘‘ If there be any God at all, it is in this 
marvelous reign of law that he is found.” But these 
Hebrew captives by their swan song of death have be- 
queathed to us an everlasting protest against this habit 
of confounding God with his works or with his revealed 
laws. 

For if law is God, then there is no personality; and if 
there is no personality there is no will; and if there is 
no will there is no responsibility and no moral sense, 
and hence no soul or sense of duty or spiritual life to 
come, 

It is only as we proclaim the Personality and the spir- 
itual nature of God as the brave, stalwart, Jewish 
prophets did that we can avoid the pitfall of Pantheism 
—and in this light, this far-off song of the Benedicite is 
a spiritual creed and hymn in one, as it calls upon all 
created forces to own the will and the power which is 
behind the outer covering of law, and to praise not the 
works but the Great Worker, and to bless not creation 
but the all-wise Creator. . 

And thus the Easter lesson which the Benedicite 
teaches us asa great Resurrection psalm is this: that 
notaing in death can be stranger and more wonderful 
than the forces and powers we find im life; and that if 
Nature dies and comes to life again, and if the Historic 
Christ dies and comes back to life again, even so by the 
power of that God who is back of Nature and of man 
and of human history, that God to whom this Benedicite 
is the ever loving tribute of all things created by him 
shali we live again, according to the Apostle’s words: 
‘If we have been planted together in the likeness of bis 
death we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection.” 

How true are those words of Robert Browning in his 
poem of ‘‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra”: 

* Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet tu be, 
The last of life for which the first was made: 
Our times are in His hand— 
Who saith ‘A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God; See all, nor be afraid.’” 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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AN EASTER HOMILY. 


BY THE REV. J. L. JENKINS, 











THERE is but one text for an Easter homily, what the 
angel said to the women, first at the sepulcher, He is 
risen, When angels talk in the hearing of men, they 
say what is true and important. They do not come to 
tell falsehoods or idle, va ueless gossip. I think when 
an angel speaks, the least we can do isto listen. To 
me what angels are reported as saying is a most pre. 
cious part of the Bible. For me they do not come, nor 
speak too often. I like their superhuman, extra- 
human explanations. I am helped in my comprehen- 
sion of the night glory at Bethlehem and its accompani- 
ments by what the angel of the Lord and the multitude 
of angels said. Iam glad the women who came “ very 
early in the morning ” to Joseph's tomb saw and heard 
anangel. It was the place and time for one, if ever 
there were place and time on earth for an angel. Men 
cannot explain an empty tomb. They attempted it, 
and did it in so bungling a way that we feel it unsatis- 
factory. The angel speaks as one understanding and 
having authority. Of this angel, whose word is so much 
to us, the evangelists have somewhat tosay. Matthew 
calls him ‘‘ the angel of the Lord,” and says his counte- 
nance was like lightning and his raiment white as 
snow. Mark says he was “a young man, clothed in 
a long white garment.” Luke says there were ‘‘ two 
men in shining garments.” The women must have given 
all the information. Some count their dissimilar state- 
ments contradictory, makirg an inconsistency very 
damaging to the New Testament as a trustworthy 
record, They do not trouble me; they help. It would 
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be more strange if the reports of the angel were the 
same than if different. If the same I should think them 
more likely to be untrue, than if unlike. What was 
said was more to the women than he who said it. If 
they made rather a confused report about him, there 
was no confusion in their report of what he said: ‘‘ He 
is not here; he is risen.” ‘*‘ He isrisen; he isnot here.” 
‘*He is not here, but is risen.” This text, with its 
three slight variations, is the one text for an Easter 
homily. Not a man’s word, not an inspired man’s 
word, but the word of an angel of the Lord, and likely 
enough the word of more than one angel. Whether of 
one or of twothe women believed it, repeated it. Their 
testimony was confirmed and the eleven Apostles say: 
‘‘The Lord is risen indeed.” They are sosure of it, 
that soon we find the record ‘‘ with great power gave 
the Apostles witness of the resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus.” 

What the Apostles did, Easter does. ‘‘ With great 
power it gives witness of the resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus.” There is witness in the word Easter, coming, 
good authorities say, from an old Teutonic word mean- 
ing torise up. It is wholly a commemoration of an 
uprising. A true judgment selected the name. Itis a 
witness, a powerful witness, because long given. St. 
John observed Easter; and saints since have done it. 
Easter, with its flowers and singing, is in this one day 
a witness of power to the resurrection of the Lord Jesus. 
We have our Sadducees who say there is no resurrec- 
tion. Keep Easter for them; keep it with song, lilies, 
processionals and all suitable pageantries; with unceas- 
ing repetition of the testimonies which have won cen- 
turies of belief in Jesus of Nazareth, as one who could 
not be holden of death, who himself laid down his life 
and who himself took it again, and through whom it 
has been established in our world that Death is swal- 
lowed up in Victory. Let Easter be kept. A great 
writer of homilies—Chrysostom—gave it such titles as 
these: ‘* The desirable festival of our Salvation,” ‘‘ the 
day of our Lord’s resurrection,” ‘‘the foundation of 
our peace,” ‘‘ the occasion of our reconciliation,” ‘‘ the 
end of our contentions and enmity with God,” ‘‘ the 
destruction of death,” ‘‘ our victory over the Devil.” 
In very far-off days Easter ‘‘ was distinguish« d from all 
other Lora’s Days in the year by the peculiar name of 
Dominica Gaudii—The Lord’s Day of Joy.” The Day 
the Victim of the cross became Victor over death was 
a Day of Joy. If we are sons, the day we go is as well 
aday of joy. This is the large, pure gladness Easter 
brings to men. 

PITT&aFIELD, MASS. 
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WHY WE KEEP EASTER. 


BY G. F. KROTEL, D.D. 





Not because Christ or his Apostles commanded us to 
do so, but because the Christian Church has kept it from 
the most ancient times, reaching back, as some suppose, 
to apostolic days. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said against the 
keeping of this and other festivals, it is still held in high 
honor by the vast majority of Christians. 

Some time ago THE INDEPENDENT published extracts 
from Zockler's Statistics of Christianity, from which it 
appeared that the total number of Christians is 452,000,- 
000, of whom 92,000,000 are Orientials, 210,000,000 Roman 
Catholics and 150,000,000 Protestants; 47,000,000 of 
Protestants are Lutherans, and 24,000,000 are Episco- 
palians. The Orientals, Roman Catholics, Lutherans 
and Episcopalians together number 373,000,000 that keep 
Easter. If we add some of the Reformed Churches, and 
the Moravians, that.do the same, the number is still 
larger. 

A festival observed by multitudes for ages has claims 
upon the respectful consideration of every Christian. 
In recent years many have found special satisfaction 
in the thought that so many believers throughout the 
world were united in the same devotional exercises 
during ‘‘ the week of prayer.” Those who keep Easter 
know that they are in harmony with the thought and 
feeling of the greater part of Christendom. 

Altho the Lord, who enjoined the observance of the 
Passover. Pentecost and the Feast of the Tabernacles, 
did not set apart days to commemorate the fundamen- 
tal facts of Christianity, we understand and sympathize 
with the thoughts and feelings that prompted the early 
Church to observe the anniversaries of the great events, 
especially the death and resurrection of Christ—on 
which their faith rested. Altho the Lord had not com- 
manded the keeping of such days, and St. Paul found 
fault with the Galatians for observing ‘‘ days, and 
months, and times, and years,” the Church did not re- 
gard this as a prohibition of such loving commemora- 
tion. She kept these days to honor her Lord, and to 
keep in living and Joving remembrance the great facts 
and fuad umantal doctrines of our most holy faith. 

We know that the great fact, and the doctrines held 
up at Easter may be read and expounded at other times, 
and that every Lord’s Day reminds us of the resurrec- 
tion; but we are persuaded that the observance of Eas- 
ter is especially calculated to impress the minds of min- 
isters and people with the transcendent importance of 
an event of which the New Testament makes so much, 





and to draw all eyes and hearts to Him, who is the Resur- 
rection and the Life, 

When we keep Easter we do not try to prove the res- 
urrection of the Lord, but simply dwell upon it asa 
great fact, as it is presented in the New Testament, and 
confessed by the Church. We believe, teach and con- 
fess that the resurrection of the Lord Jesus was really 
what he predicted it would be and what he declared it 
to be, when he stood in the midst of his disciples after 
he had risen, They ‘‘supposed that they had seen a 
spirit”; but he said unto them: ‘‘ Behold my hands and 
my feet, thatit is I myself. Handle me and see; for a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” 
‘* And when he had thus spoken, he showed them his 
hands and his feet.” ‘‘ And they gave him a piece of a 
broiled fish and of ahoney-comb. And he took it, and 
did eat before them.” 

It was the body in which he had moved among them, 
restored to life, no longer subject to death, appearing 
and disappearing, as he willed; changed, and yet the 
same, or he could not have said to Thomas, “reach 
hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and reach 
hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side; and be not 
faithless, but believing.” 

Insisting upon this literal understanding of the res- 
urrection, we do not forget to press the precious lessons 
which it teaches, in regard to him, who is the Son of 
Man, and the Son of God, and concerning our own life, 
in this world, aud in that which is to come. 

He is ‘‘the Son,” who quickeneth whom he will, and 
who said, ‘‘ the hour is coming, and now is, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and they 
that hear shall live.” That hour had come then, and is 
now, and men, hearing the voice of the Son of God, in 
the Word, and in the preaching of the Gospel, are 
raised up from the death of sin, and quickened into 
newness of life. This spiritual resurrection has been 
going on ever since men first heard the voice of the Son 
of God. 

But there is still another resurrection, which is to 
come, not atthe moment of death, but at the last day. 
When the Lord comforted Martha, with the assurance, 
‘*Thy brother shall rise again,” she said: ‘‘I know that 
heshall rise again in the resurrection at the last day.” 
In another place Jesus saith, ‘‘whoso eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life; and I will 
raise him up at the last day.” ‘‘The hour is coming, in 
which all that are in the graves shall -hear his voice, 
and shall come forth, they that have done good, unto 
the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, 
unto the resurrection of damnation.” 

In the Apostles’ Creed we confess our belief in ‘‘the 
resurrection of the body,” for we believe in the word 
and power of Christ, ‘‘who,” as St. Paul writes to the 
Philippians, ‘‘shall change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body.” If Christ, by 
his resurrection, became ‘‘the first-fruits of them that 
slept,” these sleeping ones shall be raised, ‘‘at his com- 
ing.” 

A. simple-minded reader of I Cor. xv, receives the im- 
pression that the body that ‘‘is sown,” is to be “‘raised 
in incorruption, in glory and in power.” At Cbrist’s 
coming, the living shall be changed—and the dead shall 
be raised incorruptible.” 

We keep Easter, because it preaches the three resur- 
rections—the resurrection of our Lord; the spiritual res- 
urrection of those who were dead in trespasses and 
sins; and the resurrection of the dead at the last day. 

New York CIry. 


RESURRECTION, MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL. 


BY DANIEL MERRIMAN, D.D. 











THERE are two general views of the resurrection and 
the immortal life which always have been, to some ex- 
tent, held in the Church. One is the mechanical, the 
other the spiritual view. 

The first of these endeavors to realize the future life 
in physicalterms. It pictures Heaven as somesupernal 
locality, with streets of gold, sea of glass, and harps and 
palms, rather than as a present state of holiness. It re- 
gards eternity chiefly as endless duration—a barren 
idea—instead of life in God. It conceives of the resur- 
rection as a lifting up again of the bodies which we lay 
down at death—a resurrection to be accomplished all 
at once, at some remote epoch—rather than asa rising 
up out of the burden and degradation of the flesh, 
which is to be brought to pass for each one when he 
dies. 

Some support can undoubtedly be found in the Scrip- 
tures for this conception, especially if that which is 
clearly figurative be read literally; yet it certainly is 
not the deepest conception. Moreover, it does not to- 
day command the assent, either of the head or the heart. 
It does not comfort the soul in the hour of sorrow. 

On the contrary, this endeavor to make more tangible 
the mystery of the future life by defining it in material 
terms has generally just the opposite effect and renders 
it less real, less credible, less desirable. Thus much of 
the skepticism of the times respecting the resurrection, 
is a wholesome re-action from the literalism of the past. 
lt is an effort to rid the mind of the nightmare of 
wooden opinions upon spiritual things, and has in it 
the elements of a sounder faith. Religion has always 





owed its purity largely to these re-actions of the reason- 
ing spirit against the deadness and artificiality which 
are the product of bondage to the letter, 

The spiritual conception of the resurrection and the 
immortal Jife is the result of a deeper interpretation of 
the New Testament. In spite of apparent skepticism, it 
is steadily gaining a wider influence among people 
to-day. Its force lies in the fact that it is spiritual, 
rather than material. 

What did St, Paul mean when he spoke of “ the 
power of Christ’s resurrection’? Not that Christ had 
proved by coming to life again after his crucifixion that 
the soul lives, and the body is to be raised after death. 
The Jews believed that before, at least all the Jews ex- 
cept the small sect of the Sadducees. Martha confessed 
her faith in this at the grave of Lazarus, when, in reply 
to Christ’s challenge: ‘‘ Thy brother shall rise again,”’ 
she said: ‘‘ I know that he shall rise again in the resur- 
rection at the last day.” She spoke the general belief 
of her time, which is exactly the belief of many of our 
hymns and prayers. 

But this was then to Martha, and it is now tous, a 
comfortless doctrine. There is no spiritual power in it. 
Surely Christ did not die and rise up from death to 
prove any such thing as this. 

Nor does the power of Christ's resurrection consist in 
proving the immortality of the soul. ‘This is not dis- 
tinctively a doctrine of the New Testament. We do 
not believe in immortality mrrely because of the 
New Testament. Christ assumed this belief. What he 
did by his resurrection was to abolish death as a terror, 
and bring life and immortality out of the powerless- 
ness and darkness in which they had been conceived, 
into light. 

When he met the dumb hopelessness of Martha with 
the great words: ‘‘I am the resurrection and the life,” 
he asserted that he was the spiritual energy over which 
death could have no lasting power, and that all who 
were united to him by faith should have the same death- 
less energy. 

It was not merely in revealing that the soul shall live 
in the future; it was not in declaring that the fiesh 
shall be raised to life again; these are comparatively 
unfruitful doctrines which a man may hold and yet not 
have any triumph over sin and death. It was not in 
these that the power of Christ’s resurrection consisted, 
but it was in showing in his own person that death is 
not a sinking down, but a rising up—for that is exactly 
what the word translated resurrection means—not ris- 
ing again, but rising up. Not that this body is at some 
future time to be restored to life again; not that the 
soul meantime sleeps in some under-world of forgetful- 
ness; not this was it which gave to Christ’s resurrection 
its immeasurable power to transform a man like St. 
Paul, and to wake to joyous life thousands who, in the 
cities of Asia, Greece and Rome, were in the black de- 
spair of paganism. But it was the spiritual energy 
which that resurrection afforded, in connection with 
the truths of Christ’s life, to show that the life of the 
spirit which is begun here in knowledge of and com- 
munion with God through Jesus Christ, is one eternal 
life, not broken by the shock of death, but victor over 
it. 

This it is which makes death not an end, but a transi- 
tion; nota wall, but a door, in and through which the 
Christian lays off the natural and immediately rises into 
the spiritual world. 

In this way the believing soul realizes now that death 
is not a descent, but an ascent; not a going backward 
but forward; not a bondage which is to be feared, but a 
deliverance to be rejoiced in; not a foe which is con- 
quering, but one which is conquered. 

WORCESTER, MAss. 
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POSSIBILITIES VERSUS FACTS. 


MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D.D. 





Some, who are inclined to represent the resurrection 
of Jesus from the dead as a legend, beautiful, but want- 
ing the foundation of fact, rest their contention on the 
general experience of mankind. The miraculous does 
not accord with their experience, has not been in accord 
with the experience of any with whom they have had 
immediate acquaintance, and is, consequently, improb- 
able; or, by a bold logical leap, quite impossible. This 
view Mr. Hume, in his famous argument, fortified 
somewhat by pointing out that, while the miraculous is 
contrary to common experience, nothing is more com- 
mon than to find fallibility, and conspicuous fallibility, 
in human testimony. The chances, accordingly, in his 
opinion, were vastly greater that the Evamgelists were 
mistaken—to put the case mildly—than that the events 
actually took place. But this fine argument was neatly 
met by Stuart Mill’s rejoinder that the evidence favor- 
ing the general uniformity of Nature is weakened by 
whatever weight attaches to the evidence that a miracle 
has taken place. 

This may be put in a still stronger way. For when 
we consider, a priori, the possibilities of a supposed 
event, tho the chances be as ten thousand million to 
one against it—that is, that it is practically impossible— 
the whole presumption in disfavur is overcome and 
void the moment when such an event occurs. A fact is 
solid and outweighs a world of questions and chances, 
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We may imagine, for imstance, the probability of a 
railway engine, running at high speed, striking a 
vehicle on a crossing in such a manner as to wreck the 
vehicle and yet catch and carry away the driver alive. 
The chances ate a thousand to one that the thing would 
be impossible. Suppose, then, three persons in such a 
vehicle under such circumstances. That all three could 
be caught and carried away on the engine, and all be 
living, would be a thousand times more improbable. Or, 
further, suppose while the wagon would be made wreck 
of, the three could be caught up by the engine, seat and 
all, and thus be carried off, seated as they were, and se 
be transported some distance. This would be still a 
thousand times more improbable, contrary to all human 
experience, and so practically impossible, And yet, if 
the thing were done once, the single fact would over- 
bear all argument to the contrary. 

And this very doubiful and impossible thing has been 
done. On a certain Thanksgiving Day, the fire- 
man on the engine of a mixed passenger and freight 
training, running to make up time on the line of the 
Maine Central Railway, on a highway crossing one mile 
out of Lewiston, noticed a jar and called to the engineer 
that something had been struck. The engineer at once 
shut off steam, but as the train was heavy it was an 
eighth of a mile before the stop could be made. The 
fireman then ran out to the head of the engine, where 
he discoverei three pereons sitting on a wagon seat, 
which rested on the plate above the pilot and was firm- 
ly wedged in between the flag standards. Of all the en- 
gines in use by the Maine Central, this was the only one 
not fitted with the modern spark arrester extension in 
front of the boiler, and, therefore, was the only one 
which would give space for a wagon seat to be caught 
up inthis manner. It appears that the crossing where 
the accident occurred, ran diagonally over the line of 
track, that the stroke of the engine came at just such 
an angle and at just such a moment as to catch the seat 
from behind, while total wreck was made of the wagon 
in which the party had been riding. When the fireman 
came to their rescue their buffalo robe was still tucked 
about them and all three were living; the boy unhurt, 
save for a scratch on the face; the woman shaken up 
and somewhat dazed, and the man badly bruised and 
with several ribs broken but not fatally injured. 
Wholly impossible as such an outcome would be pro- 
nounced when reasoning on general principles, when 
once the thing has been realized in fact, the chances 
are scattered into the thinnest air. 

It is similar with the Christian’s plea for the resur- 
rection of Jesus. It is quite apart from the hypothesis 
that the miracle isa common experience. Ex necessi- 
tate, the miraculous is uncommon and contrary to the 
general trend of chances. The most to be claimed in 
the premises is, when a mirac!z has been wrought, when 
it has come into the realm of fact, that the testimony 
be received on its merits. The Church thrusts aside 
all question of chances and asks: ‘‘ Did Jesus Christ rise 
from the dead?’ The testimony for this fact it searches 
with scrupulous care, and when it is discovered to be 
trustworthy the antecedent presumption from chances 
is ruled out of the debate. Having sifted the testimony 
for the resurrection of Jesus and having found it clear, 
explicit and sufficient, and from the lips of men worthy 
in every way of respect and confidence, the case of the 
miraculous is settled for the Church, and she rests con- 
tent in joyful faith. 

LEWISTON, ME. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST A MYSTERY 
FOR FAITH. 








BY PROF, THOS. G. APPLE, D.D, 





THE resurrection of Christ is the supreme miracle of 
Christianity. So much stress is laid upon it by St. 
Paul that he rests the whole truth of the Christian faith 
* mpon its validity. If Christ be not risen then is your 
faith vain; ye are yet in your sins. Hence the supreme 
importance of establishing the reality of Christ’s resur- 
rection for the apprehension of faith. Can this resur- 
rection be proved at the bar of reason? The defense of 
Christianity, as conducted in England in the earlier 
part of the eighteenta century against the attack of 
Deism, rested on such proof, as in the ‘‘Irial of the Wit- 
nesses,” by Sherlock; but the Christian Apology of the 
present age occupies a different standpoint. While it 
still includes the argument from miracles and prophecy 


as legitimate in its way and for certain purposes, yet’ 


the main defense is now rested rather on the moral 
argument based upon the self-authenticating character 
of the person of Christ, and of his teaching and work. 
The argument from the natural facts connected with 
the resurrection of Christ, as addressed to the natural 
reason, has rather a negative than a positive force and 
value. It serves rather to answer objections from infi- 
delity, but is insufficient to beget positive faith in the 
supernatural character and significance of the mystery 
of the resurrection. These facts are sufficient to dis- 
prove the hypothesis of Renan, and of all unbelievers, 
that the ashes of the Nazarene repose in the soil of Pal- 
estine; they are sufficient to prove asa matter of testi- 
mony and history that the body of Christ mysteriously 
disappeared without human agency on the third day 





after his crucifixion, that it did not remain in the state 
of death, of separation from his soul, but revived and 
appeared to his disciples in a living state in union with 
his soul. 

But while all this may establish a wonder-work in 
the light of reason, a work which reason cannot under- 
stand nor explain, and thus furnish a negative prepara- 
tion for faith by disproving any other hypothesis than 
that of the resurrection, yet such mere wonder-work 
falls far short of the full significance of the mystery of 
the resurrection. Hence our Lord himself laid but 
little stress upon such evidence and such argument or 
proof. He rested the argument rather upon the inter- 
nal necessity of the resurrection as growing out of the 
nature and constitution of his person and work, as set 
forth from the beginning in the Scriptures, and pro- 
nounced a higher blessing upon those who believed 
without the outward evidence of the senses, merely 
than upon those who, like Thomas, rested their faith 
upon such evidence. And, so far as we know from the 
record, he never employed such evidence to convince 
his enemies that he really was risen from the dead, 
which proves, we think, that such natural facts as the 
mysterious disappearance of his body from the tomb 
without any human agency,and his appearance to the 
senses, were designed rather to re-establish and confirm 
the faith of his disciples, than to beget faith on the part 
of those who rejected him in his lifetime. From which 
we conclude that at the present time also, allowing 
that the facts referred to in connection with his resur- 
rection are established beyond contradiction even to an 
unbeliever, toan Ingersoll ora Huxley, yet this would 
not suffice to beget in their hearts faith in Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God, the Saviour of the world. 

The resurrectien of Jesus Christ involves infinitely 
more than a mere return to life of his body that had 
been laidin thetomb. It involvesa victory over the 
power of death and a transition of the whole person of 
Christ, body and soul, into a new and higher stage of 
being, in a spiritual, supernatural world, in which he 
was glorified and exalted to supreme authority and 
power in the universe, in which all things were put 
under his feet, and he became the head of his Church, 
which is his body, the fullness, of him who filleth all in 
all. But this mystery cannot be apprehended by natural 
reason as a propositionin geometry; it is not contrary 
to reason’ but yet it is above reason, and requires to be 
apprehended by faith; and this faith requires, as a pre- 
vious condition a belief in his divine-human character 
asalready authenticated in his person, his words and 
his work while on earth. 

Hence those who cannot find in the person of Jesus 
Christ as delineated in the New Testament record, taken 
in connection with the whole previous revelation con- 
tained in the Old Testament, in his moral character as 
therein set forth, in his teaching. and claims, in his 
works, evidence that he is the Son of God and Saviour 
of the world, or, at least, a strong impulse to such 
faith, only waiting to be assisted to full development, 
such an one, we say, will not be converted to faith by 
the evidences of the resurrection as addressed to the 
senses, or natural reason. ‘‘1f they believe not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they believe tho one rose 
from the dead.” 

Next to the self-authenticating power of his own per- 
son, as this addresses itself to all the world in the New 
Testament record, the moral power of his teaching and 
works, theclaims he makes for himself as being the Son 
of God, etc., the strongest evidence of the resurrection of 
Christ consists in the new life of grace in the experience 
of his followers. 

‘* Because I live ye shall live also.” He declared be- 
fore he left the earth that in his new resurgent state he 
would become, through the Holy Spirit, a power of 
eternal life in those who believe on him throughout all 
days, even to the end of the world; that his life would 
be in them to regenerate, sanctify, and glorify, as a 
power to deliver them also from the dominion of death, 
and raise them up in the resurrection of the last day. 
Have his words been verified? Millions of his followers 
from the founding of the Church to the present day tes- 
tify, with a faith and a certainty that falters not before 
the fagot and the sword, that they, of a surety, possess 
this life, and this to them is the highest evidence that 
Jesus Christ lives as its source. Blot out all sensible 
evidence of his resurrection, dispute over those evi- 
dences, question the credibility of the record, let what 
will become of those facts in the criticisms of the rec- 
ord, yet all this cannot change the fact of this experi- 
ence, and of the existence of a living, glorified Christ. 

And just here is to be found the surest and best evi- 
dence of the Scripture record. The Scripture does not 
authenticate and support the existence of Christ, but 
the existence of Christ authenticates and supports the 
Seripture. To say that if the inspiration of Scripture 
fails Christianity must fail and fall with it, is equiva- 
lent to saying that if our theory of the solar system 
should prove defective the sun would vanish and cease 
toshine. The Scripture cannot fail to be the inspired 
record, because Jesus Christ lives triumphant over 
death and Hell, and is the source of spiritual life to his 
people. The martyrs died in this faith in Christ, not 
merely in the Scripture record of Christ. Of course 
the two stand together, and to thé Christian it is an im- 





possible supposition that the Scripture is not infallibly 
true; but the primary foundation is not the Scripture 
but Christ. 

The reality of the mystery of the resurrection is, and 
can only be, apprehended by the spiritual power of 
faith, just as really as the rising of the sun is seen by 
the eye. You may prove, in a certain sense, to the 
blind man by other circumstances than those that sur- 
round and enter into sight, that the sun is risen; but the 
strongest, fullest evidence here must consist in actually 
seeing the sun itself. In like manner the strongest evi- 
dence for the Christian’ that Christ, the sun of right- 
eousness, arose from the dead, is the fact that Christ 
livesin him as a new life by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. ° 

In the light of this faith we now turn to the record 
and read over again the glorious facts it contains, and 
they all appear clear and plain, just as the movements 
of the planets are clear and plain when once we come 
to know their system. Christ first left his disciples 
only the empty sepulcher in order to challenge their 
faith without the evidence of the senses. He appeared 
mysteriously in order to teach them that he had not 
returned to bis natural, earthly, existence, but had 
entered a new and higher order of existence. Yet he 
showed them his wounded hands and side, and ate with 


them, lest they might look upon him merely as a spirit, 


and not having still his real humanity. Thus he sup- 
ported and drew forth their weak faith until the day of 
Pentecost, when by the coming of the Holy Ghost they 
obtained such spiritual apprehension of his resurrection 
and glorification that they no longer needed to be sup- 
ported in their faith by the help of sense and natural 
reason; for they became united in one common life with 
the resurgent Christ,and now they apprehended in its full 
significance the resurrection as a supernatural mystery 
for faith. 

Christianity is rational, its profoundest mysteries can 
be proved to be consistent with reason, tho reason may 
not be commensurate with those mysteries; but the 
truth and reality of Christianity must be apprehended 
by a higher faculty than reason, viz., faith. The Jews 
had the light of reason; they boasted of their knowledge 
of the Scriptures, yet they were blind to the Son of God 
as he stood before them, and no amount of evidence of 
his resurrection could beget faith in their hearts, ’Tis 
the same to-day. Faith includes a moral and spiritual 
apprehension which merely intellectual power cannot 
attain to, and therefore the coming of Christ still is ‘‘for 
judgment, that they which see not may see; and that 
they which see may become blind.” 

LANCASTER, PENN. 


air 


EASTER OR EOSTRE? 


BY A, 8S. TWOMBLY, D.D. 





SHALL the festival be Christian or Pagan? The word 
‘* Easter” comes from Eostre, a goddess who was wor- 
shiped by the Anglo-Saxons with peculiar ceremonies 
in the month of April. The Saxons after their conver- 
sion changed the ceremonial but kept the name, to 
which we have become so much accustomed that we 
have forgotten its original signification. Is the day it- 
self losing its spiritual meaning? If the profound im- 
port of the Resurrection of Christ is to be obscured by 
doubt of the historical fact, or overlaid by elaborate 
rites like a sepulcher in a garden overgrown with flow- 
ering creepers, then Eostre, and not Easter, will be the 
more appropriate name by which to designate the 
day. 

The Christian idea is Faith, with a basis of probable 
evidence. Faith cannot ‘‘ hang in the air.” The later 
Pagan idea is the acceptance of a pleasing myth for the 
sake of its popular influence. The whole fabric of the 
Christian system stands or falls with the fact of the 
Saviour’s actual resurrection, and the later Pagan schol- 
ar is bound to prove the still more incredible proposition 
that the original religious system which grew out of 
belief in the resurrection, and which has expanded into 
its present vast spiritual proportions, is based on an illu- 
sion. 

Christ makes his triumph over physical death the 
key-stone of the arch. He asserts (John v, 26) that the 
Son “‘ hath life in himself,” plainly alluding to physical 
as well as to organic spiritual life. ‘Iam the Resur- 
rection and the Life.” Believers are to come into full 
maturity of life by the power of the risen Lord. Ex- 
istence is completed in him who rose from the dead and 
livesin glory. 

Reject the historic fact and a dark abyss yawns be- 
yond the grave; immortality is a surmise of Socrates; 
the death on the cross is an unselfish but impotent at- 
tempt to save mankind; conscience resumes its hard 
condemnatory office; God’s law remains an inflexible 
decree, and behind the Shadow of Death sits a myste- 
rious Deity whom each soul must conceive for itself, 
unaided by the revelation which Christ claims to bring 
from the Father. The Greeks could ‘ float tranquilly 
or the sea of existence” and carve domestic scenes on 
their tonfbs, but they knew no Christ. The later Pagan 
must find a tide that rolls back over the temples and 
traditions of Christianity to gain the temperament 
that made them happy. 
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Accept the historic fact, with all it involves, and we 
have an assured continuance of being. Our resurrec- 
tion will differ from that of Christ, because his body 
did not decay, and our rising will not deliver others 
from death and sin. His resurrection was unique; ours 
will be universal. Possibly they who, recently dead, 
came out of their graves and ‘‘ appeared to many,” 
rose to bear testimony, and then assuming spiritual 
bodies, passed at once into Heaven; but this does not 
affect our case, On Christ, ‘‘ raised for our justifica- 
tion,” rests our hope of final blessedness. Our continu- 
ance in being and our joy in that continuance depend 
on the fact that Christ was seen by the disciples, a fact 
confirmed by the agreement of their testimony as to 
separate events, with all the alleged human and divine 
characteristics recorded of the Messiah: 

Behind this cardinal fact are centuries of prophecy; 
along with it are the pure lives and the surrender to 
persecu'ion and death of those who taught it; around 
it are grouped the vast historic changes which succeed- 
ing generations have witnessed. 

The world is challenged to find a substitute for Christ. 
‘*Get yourself crucified and rise again” is the answer to 
every competitor. 

Shall we then drift toward Eostre, or celebrate the 
true Easter? Let those who prefer the later Pagan way 
of scanty belief and genial acquiesence in an old tra- 
dition, be content with similes of butterfly and moth, of 
spring after winter, and for lack of a self-sacrificing 
Saviour praise their so-called ‘‘ Heaven Father,” the 
Sun, as the ‘‘ Eye and Soul of all things.” Let them, 
with their poet-leader, call on everything to praise him 
alone. 


* Praise him, ye mists and exhalations! 
Praise him, ye winds, and wave your tops, ye pines! 
Join voices, all ye living souls! 
Ye birds, bear on your wings and in your notes, his praise! 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk the earth, 
Praise him.” 


But for what? In words of the same impori: 


‘‘ Por the rapid undoing, in the present process of decay, 
of all that through ages past has been slowly dove: fc rthe 
species after species of animals rapidly becoming extinct; 
forthe final catastrophe, when at last a few scattered 
families of degraded human beings shall represent the last 
wave of the receding tide of human existence before its 
final extinction, soul and body. And so Death itself is 
dead !’,—Maudsley—“ Body and will.” 

From this emptiness of a universe without a risen 
Saviour in it, turn to that brightness which out of the 
inaccessible hights of Heaven beams upon our renovated 
earth? Let bim who “ could not be hurt of Death,” fill 
our vision with his ‘‘ interminable sea of | ght.” Then 
with the poet, Richter, we may exclaim: ‘Oh, how 
beautiful is death, seeing that we die in a world of life 
and of creation without end.” 

Easter or Eostre? Joy in a person whose rising is the 
harbinger of everlasting life, or in the sun, rising in 
fallacious splendor to herald an expiring world? Flow- 
ers, music, profuse garlanding of the open sepulccer, 
may grace the Pagan ceremonial; in our hearts must 
spring up the Day-star of our hopes, if we would rise to 
the sublimest hights of being, while we celebrate the 
risen Lord. 


“ The Lord is risen! This greeting quaint and olden, 
Aye makes us pause amid life's rush and din. 
An angel seems to bear the message golden, 
Ye shall victorious rise o’er death and sin. 


* Our Lord is risen! Let each wisely ponder 
On what sweet import all these words contain. 
If tears now dim thine eyes, remember, yonder 
All thou hast lost shail be restored again.” 
Bo8Ton, Mass. 
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CONCERNING REMEDIES FOR AN IMPENDING 
OMNISCIENCE. 








BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 





Every student, every college professor, every libra- 
rian, finds himself sometimes intimidated before the 
tremendous increase in the very means and szurces of 
knowledge. One of the higher librarians of the British 
Museum told me once that when he went through the 
silent halls, on a Sunday or a holiday, face to face with 
their treasures, he found himself absolutely hating 
books. This was, I suppose, because their vast accumu- 
lation was borne in upon him, in its full mightiness, 
amid the silence; whereas, on working days, he was so 
occupied with details that he had no time for imagina- 
tive terrors. The late Professor Agassiz, viewing the 
matter from the point of view of a scientific laborer, 
told me that he felt a strong sense of pity for the work- 
ing naturalists of the next century, inasmuch as the 
accumulation of materials and publications was already 
outgrowing the grasp of any individual intellect, how- 
ever trained. The most important observations and 
generalizations, he said, were constantly being pub 
lished in little monographs, or privately printed vol- 
umes, or the laborious theses of European universities; 
and no man could safely publish his own researches, 
without having read all these contributions of others. 
In the same way, Mr. Justin Winsor, in his last report 
as Harvard College Librarian, points out that, in order 
to supply the specialists of the university with the latest 





periodicals and serials bearing on their pursuits, it is 
necessary to spend about $5,000 annually—this being 
about one-third of the whole expenditure for books. 
He also points out that most of the matter thus gained 
is of temporary value, because it is soon superseded by 
later aceessions of the same kind, and so affords mate- 
rial for the history of knowledge, not for the latest 
knowledge itself. He only states the evil, but cannot 
propose a remedy. : 

This constant publication of serials and minor mono- 
graphs began later among us, but has been taken up 
with the ardent American energy. Soon every college 
will have its own periodical; and before long every de- 
partment of every large university will also issue its 
own. I can recall the time when a man could practi- 
cally keep himself abreast with all the progress of 
knowledge, in the United States at least, by subscribing 
to the North American Review and Silliman’s Journal, 
while now it is becoming necessary to keep an eye on 
the smallest publications of every college and, in fact, 
of every city. I have seen important incidental re- 
ports on hydraulics or taxation imbedded in the an- 
nual documents of a country town; and a little girl 
cannot keep her postage-stamp album in proper condi- 
tion without subscribing to some ‘‘ Journal of Phi- 
lately.” Then all these solicitudes are destined to be 
enormously complicated in this country by the vast 
activity of the daily and weekly press, which under- 
takes, for the first time in the world, toserve up all the 
la‘est results of knowledge, important as well as unim- 
portint, for its readers. AJl is food for it; there is no 
prejudice or limitation; the efforts of Dr. Koch to pro- 
long human life are as welcome to its columns as those 
of ‘‘ Jack the Ripper” to shorten it. More comprehen- 
sive than those words of Terence which caused, as St. 
Augustine tells us, the Roman theater to rock with 
applause, the motto of the modern American press is 
Humani (aut inhumani) nihil a me alienum puto. 
When one considers, for instance, the number of daily 
newspapers appearing each morning in New York city, 
and that it is the object of each editor to publish 
something that no contemporary sheet will contain, 
the problem for every reader and for every librarian 
becomes simply appalling. To have the knowledge of 
the last twenty-four hours contained in all of them one 
must read them all, to the very dregs; while to preserve 
that knowledge every library should preserve and bind 
them all. And inasmuch as the smallest country news- 
paper may record, in its obscurest corner, some fact 
whic may have, a hundred years hence, the most mo- 
mentous historical interest—e. g,, the birth or marriage 
of the else unknown great-grandfather of some future 
Washington or Lincoln—it is obvious that the human 
intellect, or at any rate the national library, should also 
embrace these. The only place on earth, so far asl 
know, where this vast achievement is even attempted is 
that scene of so many daring enterprises, the State of 
Kansas, where the Historical Society actually under- 
takes to receive all the newspapers of the State—some 
eight hundred in number—and to preserve them. This 
is done for a single young State only, but the resources 
of the British Museum itself would not suffice to do it 
for the nation. 

Such is the problem that confronts the human intel- 
lect, as to the multiplication of the mere sources of 
knowledge. How is it to be met? By what processes 
are these vast materials to be handled? We can only 
fall back on the hope which Agassiz expressed to me, 
during the same conversation, tbat the organizing 
power of the human mind will keep pace with 
its power of production, so that the same resources 
which have already given us the modern encyclopedia 
and the modern dictionary will give us, in yet other 
ways, all needful mechanism for the arrangement and 
even the digestion of our knowledge. When one com- 
pares the vast folios of Moreri or Boyle with the mod- 
ern Larousse or even the Britannica, one evidently 
lives in a different world as to the facilities for knowl- 
edge. All librarians agree that the publication of a 
single book, Poole’s *‘ Index,” has converted all their 
alcoves of bound periodicals from catacombs into bee- 
hives. The new methods of historical study in our 
universities have effected the same transformation in 
what were formerly the lumber rooms tenanted by 
public documents and congressional globes. The value 
of Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s vast series of histories lies 
largely in its notes, and in the wonderful collection of 
books on which they are based; and so the value of 
Mr. Winsor’s monumental ‘‘ Narrative and Cri' ical His- 
tory of America” lies largely in the alternate critical 
chapters, where the editor, with finger pointed and 
torch uplifted, conducts us through his treasury of ma- 
terials. The reason in both cases is that opinions and 
doctrines may vary, but he who gives us access to the 
very sources of knowledge is laying the foundation for 
all future doctrines and all possible opinions. 

Nor can we ever foretell how long this process of sys- 
tematization may last, or how far it may be carried, 
The same evolution which creates scholars creates 
librarians; the distributing force balances the accumu- 
lative. The period of universal knowledge—the knowl- 
edge of Aristotle, of Plutarch, of Bacon—has passed 
away; but the specialist helps to put in shape and to 
make accessible the very knowledge he piles up. In the 





prospectus of Miss E. P. Peabody’s ‘‘Asthetic Papers” 
—a sort of appendix to the old Dial, and published in 
1849—the editor speaks of a correspondent (very likely 
Mr. Emerson), as having proposed to her a new periodi- 
cal; which was to be ‘‘a censor of periodicals, a Review 
of Reviews.” Now that nearly half a century has 
passed, Mr. Stead has carried out a similar enterprise. 
So many people have made special bibliographies that 
Mr. W.C. Lane is now issuing a “Bibliography of Bib- 
hographies.” When the same process is carried out 
further, before the year 1991, we may have literary de- 
vices that shall classify the classifiers, systematize the 
systematizers. We may have a Bibliography of Biblio- 
graphies of Bibliographies, or a Review of Reviews of 
Reviews. The labor-saving process having thus been 
carried to its third power, we shall know better what 
Agassiz meant by predicting that the organizing or sys- 
tematic action of the human intellect would keep pace 
with its productive force. It is possible that, in some 
such way, men may yet be able to keep up with the 
progress of knowledge without being driven quite wild 
by it. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


SENTIMENTALITY VS. THE LAW. 








BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





A Goop deal has been written and said in this coun- 
try regarding the cruelties perpetrated by the Rus- 
sian Government in Siberia. I apprehend that no 
enlightened person could feel for one moment the slight- 
est desire to justify, even in the most general or distant 
way, the Czar’s methods. They are a thousand years 
behind the line occupied by the average civilization of 
the Christian world. The most temperate judgment 
that can be indulged after a fair examination of the 
facts as reported is that brutalities of the most revolt- 
ing sort have been visited upon political prisoners of 
both sexes. Regarded from the American point of 
view these outrages, committed in the name of legal 
punishment, take on the color and emit the stench of a 
barbarism absolutely unbearable, and nothing at all can 
be imagined in extenuation of their cold-blooded cruelty 
or in mitigation of the crime against humanity with 
which their perpetrators stand branded. ) 

Is it not to be feared, however, that we are suffering 
ourselves, in our natural and righteous indignation in 
this matter, to drift away from a fair consideration of 
that part of the problem presented which most directly 
and deeply concerns us as a nation? It will always 
make a difference whose ox is being gored and whose 
bull must be punished therefor, When, not long ago, 
a desperate and contemptible political schemer sent a 
bullet into the body of the noble President Garfield, we 
killed the culprit; and if it had been discovered that a 
secret organization of men and women existed in this 
country for the purpose of contriving that terrible as 
sassination, little mercy would have been shown to the 
members thereof. Indeed, a little more than a quarter 
of a century ago—and how short the time seems !—we 
did hang a woman by the neck ’twixt heaven and earth 
for complicity in taking the life of President Lincoln. 
At Chicago, a few years ago, we executed certain nihil- 
ists, and we stand ready to execute any number more 
of them at need. 

But is it merely the kind of punishment meted out 
in Siberia that we are troubling ourselves withal? Is 
it not true that the tone of our comments fairly sug- 
gests something more? When the political exile from 
Russia, the man or the woman who on account of 
treasonable plotting, or on account of having joined in 
plans for killing the Czar or for subverting his govern- 
ment, has felt compelled to come into America to avoid 
Siberia or sudden death, he has no doubt found here 
something more encouraging to him than simple out- 
spoken condemnation of the Czar’s terribly effectual 
methods of procedure in the punishment of high trea- 
son. We have no sympathy to waste on kings, emper- 
ors, czars,and in a way it is right, perhaps, that we 
should have none; but are we considering the reflex ac- 
tion upon our own sources of national safety, the re- 
bound of all this loose sympathy for foreign criminals, 
when once it has traveled the full circuit of logic? 

We read Mr. Kennan’s papers and boil over with in- 
dignant protest, while at the same time the seed of 
organized crime is being planted in our own country by 
lucky mongers of treason, who have escaped the Czar's 
vigilance. Do we console our consciences with the 
thought that those martyrs in Siberia are cementing 
with their blood and with the substance of their suffer- 
ing the foundations of a universal republic? The cold 
facts do not warrant such a view. The fall of the 
Czar’s Government to-day would plunge all Russia into 
anarchy to-morrow. No careful thinker who has 
weighed the evidence well can fail to see that the ele- 
ment which is the persistent and inextinguishable part 
of the treasonable life in Russia, is irreconcilable with 
any tolerable form of government, and has its origin in 
absolute defiance of law. Our sympathy for the poor 
human beings upon whom has fallen the awful lash of 
the Russian law, must not drive out of our minds the 
fullest recognition of the fact that these sufferers are 
paying the penalty of treason, Nor must the mere dis- 
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tance from us. nor the alien indifference natural under 
the circumstances, cause us to forget just what treason 
is. Can we say that Guiteau, or Booth, or Mrs. Surratt 
was more guilty than these Russian plotters of treason 
and assassination? We need notsympathize too greatly 
with the Russian Government in order to take a fairly 
judicial view of the situation. Atall events it behooves 
us to keep well aware of what sort of application may 
be made of our sympathy here at home when in the 
future we come face to face with conditions similar to 
those now existing in Russia. 

It is scarcely safe or wise for us to shrug our shoul- 
ders and deny that similar conditions can ever arise in 
our republic. We have not and probably never shall 
have a king or a ¢zar to plot against; but recent in- 
stances have shown that assassination is a fine art not 
unknown to intriguers in our body politic. Let it once 
be admitted that as between any government and the 
assassins organized to kill the representatives of the 
Government we sympathize with the latter, and from 
that moment the leaven of anarchy is planted in the 
hearts of our people and will do its work svoner or 
later. Nothing generates more swiftly or spreads more 
rapidly than an epidemic of moral sophistry aimed at 
the powers that be. In Russia this epidemic has become 
a mania impelling men and women to glory in tamper- 
ing with the very macbine which they know will cast 
them into the horrors of Siberia. We say that those 
horrors constitute too terrible a punishment; but the 
Russian Government may well respond with the ques- 
tion: ‘‘ If Siberia will not deter these subjects of ours 
from hatching treason and assassination, pray what 
punishment will deter them? We have laws. and we 
purpose to have them obeyed. If our subjects do not 
like prison life in Siberia, let them choose to abide by 
the laws. Would you have us sit still and be assassi- 
nated by these self-constituted executioners? Which is 
best, law or the mob?” 

In every form of government the corner-stone is the 
principle of defined law with the power to enforce it. 
The citizen is presumed to know, when he deliberately 
chooses to do a certain act, what the legal consequence 
of that act will be. If I swallow corrosive sublimate 
with full knowledge of its effect, lought not to blame 
the drug. These Russian plotters deliberately tamper 
with hell; they invite, nay, they defy Siberia, and then 
expect the whole world to coddle them when Siberia 
getsthem. Itisa poor way to demand prison reform, 
this everlasting flaunting of the flag of treason and 
murder in the face of the law. It is at best a question- 
able humanity that makes heroes and heroines of pro- 
fessional criminals b‘ cause their punishment has been 
inhumanly severe. When the condemned anarchists 
were awaiting death in their cells at Chicago we saw 
this same maudlin sympathy flowing ina flower laden 
current to those hideous monsters. Was the punish- 
ment of these men humane in the eyes of sentimental 
observers? How much it was dreaded by Lingy is 
shown by his method of escaping it. He placed a 
dynamite cartridge in his mouth and explodedit. He 
could not have done more to avoid Siberia. The edu- 
cated and refined woman whom the Russian ofticials 
put to death with the scourge would have been alive 
and well to-day if she had not chosen to deal in forbid- 
den things. We must never lose sight of her choice in the 
matter, She had the same freedom that Lingg and 
Guiteau and Booth and Mrs, Surratt had—the freedom 
to choose between obeying the law and breaking it, 
between accepting government and enduring the enor- 
mities of Siberia. Every law is rooted in tyranny if we 
accept the teaching of those whose definition of freedom 
is personal revolt ; every government is hatefyl to the 
purveyor of treason, Weare too apt to applaud as pa- 
triotism in an alien what we would hang a fellow-citi- 
zen for. Mrs. Surratt was not more guilty than any 
woman in Russia who aids and abets in affairs looking 
to the assassination of the Czar or the overthrow of his 
Government. Death is the penalty set over against 
treason. As to the mode of inflicting that penalty, my 
imagination hesitates to decide between the picture of 
a woman dangling at a gibbet and one flogged to death 
ata post. A company of military gentlemen camé to- 
gether in Washington, and after calm deliberation put 
arope round Mrs. Surratt’s neck and dangled her in 
mid-air until she was dead; some military gentlemen of 
Russia flogged a woman to death under similar circum- 
stances. It is a very discriminating taste that can 
choose which a gentleman shou!d select when he con- 
cludes to kill a woman, the rope or the knout! ‘A poor, 
lacerated, bleeding, dead female form, once a daughter, 
wife, mother, loving and loved, is something to enrage 
the soul of a true man; but what of that figure, that 
mother, daughter, wife, hanging yonder stark and stiff, 
slowly swinging to and fro? One is the Russian, the 
other the American ; take your choice, gentlemen. 

It all comes back to this: any law is better than no 
law. If one chooses to take tne risk of law-breaking, 
one must accept the penalty when one is caught. There 
must be no failure of punishment, and it is a dangerous 
folly that indulges hysterical symptoms when the 
guilty fall upon unusuafly sharp spikes of their own 
setting. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 








THE difference between apprehending a thing, and 
comprehending it is a familiar distinction. We appre- 
hend a thing when we seize on toit and feel its reality; 
we comprehend it when we have encompassed it, defined 
it, and made it our own. Ican comprehend the fact 
that if the law of gravitation be true, a body at the cen- 
ter of the earth will have no weigbt, and I can appre- 
hend the fact that at that point there would be no up 
and no down, but I cannot comprehend it. Our senses, 
our experience say that in digging through the earth, 
if this were possible, we would be going down all the 
way: but our senses and our experience are upset the 
moment we emerge from the surface on the other side, 
for we see we should be standing on our heads. We 
cannot comprehend this puzzle; we cannot adjust our 
minds to this fact. We are turned around, and we can- 
not tell how it happened. The man who reaches the 
north pole will have abolished all direction but one, 
north is gone, and east and west are gone, only south 
remains. Hecan move in no direction but toward the 
equator. We say the sun rises in the east and sets in 
the west, and we think we are enunciating a universal 
law. But if thediscoverer of the north pole were to 
see the sun, he would see it rise and set in the south, and 
the man at the south pole would see it rise and set in 
the north. Thusis so much of our knowledge merely 
relative. 

Just so with regard to up and down off in absolute 
space, in fact with regard to all direction; we appre- 
hend the fact that we should lose direction, but we can- 
not comprehend it. Is man’s mind, in some way, under 
this law or necessity of the earthly sphere, so that he 
can see and admit certain contradictions, without ever 
being able to reconcile them? Are all his views, notions 
and distinctions as relative as up and down or as east 
and west? Is itsoevenin mathematics? Is there no 
absolute truth? The contradictions of the sphere seems 
to come into all our thinking. To say there is no ab- 
solute truth would involve just this contradicticn. 1 
am affirming such a truth in the very denial. To the 
senses, to the experience, the earth is an unlimited 
plane. with the sky above it; there is and can be no 
other side. We see the pcople at the south pole walk- 
ing inverted, like flies upon the ceiling; yet abstractly 
as an indication of science we know the world to be a 
sphere, but never as a concrete experience. In our 
view of every question we are so apt to think our own 
judgment as final, that we are upon a plane, and that 
there can be no other side, or if there is the people there 
are willfully walking inverted. 

Both sides may be equally true—how hard to learn 
this fact. We cannot learn it; we may admit it as an 
abstract proposition, but we can never realize it asa 
concrete reality. Weare under the bondage of the law 
of the sphere. Wecan by no means agree from what 
point in the moral or intellectual sphere longitude shall 
be reckoned. Every man reckons from his own door- 
step. Great thinkers impose their point of view upon 
us for a while, but we are always coming back to our 
own door-step. This impossible contradiction of the 
sphere runs through all our thinking. We must admit, 
abstractly at least, that people’s relation to the earth 
and sky may be just as normal and proper as our own, 
who hold to just the opposite of what we do. Proba- 
bly none of our notions would hold good away from the 
earth, in absolute space, or in the spiritual sphere. We 
may expect to enter Heaven divested of all our earthly 
knowledgeand preferences. A line absolutely horizon- 
tal would soon leave the earth. and absolute right would 
soon carry us away from this self-contradictory sphere. 

The same in regard to space. We can apprehend that 
space is limitless, that there are no boutnds to the mate- 
rial universe; but the effort to comprehend it sets the 
head ina whirl. It is like trying to conceive of a stick 
with only one end. After we have fixed our limit, what 
is there beyond? With time it is the same. We can 
conceive of neither beginning nor ending totime. In- 
deed, is not the beginning of anything unthinkable? It 
is experience and not reason that tells us that there are 
beginnings. When I was a boy I read a sermon or 
pamphlet by the Rev. Jobn Pierport that combated 
the notion that matter was created out of nothing. He 
said if matter began absolutely, then no time could 
elapse between its being and non-being. It would have 
to be something and nothing at the same time, which is 
an absurdity. But do we not find ourselves in the same 
dilemma about the beginning of anything, the beginning 
of the clock to strike or the fire to burn? The clock be- 
gins to strike; but the beginning occupies no time; 
hence it must strike and not strike at the same time. 
The moments touch, there is no space between them. 
The sun rises, but where can thought get in between the 
moment it is below the horizon and the moment it is 
above? The two moments are one. 

The old sophis's used to prove that a body cannot 
move. It cannot move where it is, and it cannot move 
where it is not; but experience proves that it can move, 
as it were, on the line between the two. In thought 
matter is infinitely divisible, time is infinitely divisible; 
therefore, bodies cannot touch, therefore, things cannot 





begin, etc. But experience corrects this reasoning, and 
shows us that bodies do move, and do touch, and do 
begin. 

We can conceive of degrees and differences, but 
limits, for the most part, baffle us. We cannot conceive 
of anything so hot but that it might be hotter, nor so 
cold but it might be colder; nothing so high or big but 
that it might be higher or bigger; nothing so low or 
small but it might be lower or smaller. Yet we can 
conceive of absolute darkness and absolute silence. Jn 
Mammoth Cave I think I experience both. Why we 
can conceive of absolute darkness, and not of absolute 
cold, Ido not know. One reason why you cannot con- 
vince an ignorant man that the earth is round and turns 
round is, that his senses are stronger than his reason; 
whereas, in the trained mihd, the reason always ruks 
the senses. When the senses declare so and so is the 
fact, the reason asks, Is it the fact? Can it be the fact? 

It requires no little mental etfort to sce that the earth 
is a sphere in the face of tie fact that the eye all the 
time proclaims it to be a plain, and that when it re- 
volves the top side will not be turned under and the 
world capsized. There is no under to the earth, because 
under means toward the earth. If two worlds should 
come in contact, then—a conceivable thing—would the 
people upon each see the other world overhead? How 
otherwise? This contradiction staggers the unreasoning 
mind, but we see it must be so. It is a terrible state of 
affairs. Our notions are not merely reversed, they are 
reduced to chaos, like an arch in ruins, The earth and 
Mars, for instance (supposing them to be of the same 
siz»), approaching each other and then colliding, the 
inhabitants of each seeing the other growing in the sky 
above, and then the shock of each planet falling upon 
the other, and the impossible-to-conceive state of affairs, 
with up and down abolished ; my neighbor’s mill pond 
overlaid by the mill-pond of a miller of Mars, and nei- 
ther spilling out, and each proprietor thinking his 
premises underneath the other. We must not be mis- 
led by the image of two ships or two vehicles coming 
alongside of each other; there is no confusion or con- 
tradiction to the senses here. To tire case I suppose our 
experience affords no parallel: we can only see it by an 
effort of the imagination, and we cannot at all adjust 
our senses to what our reason tells us must be the fact. 
No wonder this question of the rotundity and the revo- 
lution of the earth is so puzzling to ordinary people, 
and that the majority of even the educated accept it on 
trust. Imagination, after all, cannot go beyond expe- 
rience. By no mental effort can we get away from this 
earth and realize our condition. 

We cannot in imagination see the size of the earth: 
wecan only picture to ourselves so much of its surface 
as we have seen from some mountain top, or else we 
see it as a map, see it in miniature. The mind cannot 
take in size any more than it can distance, except as an 
abstaction; that is, it cannot get a vivid emotional 
sense of these things, The mental vision is limited by 
the physical vision, I cannot, for instance, see with my 
mind’s eye, at one glance the stretch of land that lies be- 
tween Albany and New York, except by reducing the 
scale. The imagination runsalong from point to point. 
and fhes like a bird, and the landscape unfolds before it. 

Even this little planet upon which we live is on such 
a huge scale that the tremendous speed at which it 
moves seems like eternal rest. To the unreasoning 
mind it is a pure fiction, because the senses find no evi- 
dence of it. Ofa still day row out into the middle of 
the river, when the tide is setting strongly up or down, 
and, resting upon your oars, fix your eye upon the 
water near you. Apparently all motion has stopped, 
the water isin perfect repose; drop a leaf upon it or one 
of your oars, and there is no motion. But lift your eye 
to the shore, and you see that you are moving rapidly, 
that the whole body of the water is sliding along and 
carrying you with it. Just so we should become aware 
ef the motion of this earth of ours if there was any 
near by shore that was not moving, upon which we 
could fix our eye. But there is not. We are upona 
river that has no banks, and in a boat that is carried by 
a tremendous tide. 

WEst Park, N. Y. 


SOCIALISM, ITS NATURE, ITS STRENGTH, 
AND ITS WEAKNESS.* 


PART II. 
THE STRENGTH OF SOCIALISM. 


THE MORAL ASPECTS OF SOCIALISM. 








Vit. 


BY RICHARD T. ELY, 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY. 

IN this second part of my series of articles called ‘‘The 
Strength of Socialism,” I intend to present the case for 
socialism as [ understand it—not to present it as an 
advocate, but as an unbiased searcher after truth. The 
question which I want to answer is this: What good 
things can I say in behalf of socialism after examining 
it on all sides, and giving due weight te all that is said 
for it by friends and against it by foes? I find that the 
argument naturally divides itself into two lines of 
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thought. Oneconsiders those things which may be said 
in favor of the support of socialistic views end senti- 
ments on account of their influence upon the existing 
order. It is quite possible to reject socialism as a prac- 
ticable theory of industrial society, and yet desire the 
extension of the knowledge of socialism and the belief 
in socialism, because it can be maintained that socialism 
has no prospect of actual realization, and yet the doc- 
trine of socialism furnishes precisely the leaven which 
society needs at the present time. This is, I think, the 
opinion of many, and it is, at any rate, an entirely 
sound position to take if one believes that what has just 
been stated is a fact. 

The other line of argument considers the strong 
points in socialism itself, or it attempts to bring for- 
ward those grounds which can be urged in favor of the 
position that socialism is a practicable and desirable 
theory of industrial society. I shall not endeavor to 
separate these two lines of argument, but sball consider 
now the one and now the other, altho it will, I trust, be 
plain to the reader to which line of argumentation 
any particular point urged in favor of socialism be- 
longs. 

I may remark, first of all, that the title of my series 
of articles carries with it a rejection both of industrial 
optimism and industrial pessimism. The use of the ex- 
pression ‘‘ strength of socialism,” implies that every- 
thing in our present industrial and social order is not as 
it should be. About this there can be no doubt on the 
part of any honest man who deserves to be called sane. 
It may be granted that there has been improvement; 
but misery still exists, and if its causes are moral, 
a cure is none the less called for. It is also 
proper to inquire how largely moral evils have 
their source in industrial conditions. It is well known 
that in the manufacturing regions of this and other 
countries, there is a great deal of involuntary idleness, 
that this idleness in the case of millions of men is 
equal to an average of two or three months a year. We 
can, then, legitimately ask this question, What connec- 
tion is there between thriftlessness and intemperance 
on the one hand, and involuntary idleness on the other? 
But it is not necessary to emphasize the plea brought 
forward that our present social order is substantially 
perfect, because it can hardly be regarded as an honest 
plea. It is always a plea urged in favor of certain self- 
ish and private interests, which feel that plans for re- 
form endanger their position. It is noticeable that the 
very men who exhibit most zeal in the presentation of 
industrial optimism are precisely those men who have 
no remedy for actual evils when mentioned. They are 
optimists in a general way, but when we come to 
details they are the veriest pessimists. {f you forced 
them to admit the existence of the sweating system, 
which is to many slow murder, they reject as imprac- 
ticable every remedy proposed for it, and have none to 
offer themselves. The same is true with regard to the 
question of the unemployed, of child labor, and all the 
other troublesome questions of the day. I confess that 
optimism in the mouths of those who defend every con- 
crete abuse seems to me to call, if anything ever does, 
for righteous indignation. There never has been atime 
when easy-going optimism has not been an obstacle to 
progress. Itis the optimism of those who dine well, 
dress well and live in comfortable homes, and are angry 
because their equanimity is disturbed by rumors of 
hungry men, poor:y clad women and homeless children. 
On the other hand, industrial pessimism is rejected. If 
there is no hope for improvement, socialism has like- 
wise no case. The only wise course is to let things alone 
and get as much as we can out of a bad world. 

The strength of socialism does not imply that social- 
ism will bring us perfection. Rational socialism does 
not, in fact, promise a perfect social and industrial order, 
but only genuine, substantial improvement. Socialists 
have often injured their cause by depicting bright but 
unsubstantial visions of improved conditions. The vi- 
tal question is in reality this: Will socialism make for 
general progress, and for more progress of the best sort 
than could otherwise be expected? Nor is it necessary 
to deny difficulties in socialism in order to support it. 
The socialist may very properly reply to those who point 
out difficulties, Yes, there are, no doubt, difficulties in 
socialism; but are there no difficulties in the present in- 
dustrial system? As a matter of fact there are such dif- 
ficulties, and they are so serious that many thoughtful 
persons are inclined to despair of any solution of press- 
ing problems such as those already mentioned, the 
sweating system, the unemployed, child labor, and also 
the length of the working day—the normal working 
day as it is called—the money problem, crises, adultera- 
tion of food and drink, and many other practical ques- 
tions with which men are struggling at present not too 
successfully. 

The critical side of socialism is undoubtedly the 
strongest. Socialism has rendered service which cannot 
be easily measured in pointing out and emphasizing the 
weaknesses and failures of the existing social order, 
and in forcing upon men the question, What can be 
done to improve this order? The negative, destructive 
side of socalism is that which the earlier writers partic- 
ularly have developed. It has been felt necessary to 
pull down in order to build up; but this series of arti- 
cles will not deal to any considerable extent with this 





negative criticism, but rather with positive plans for re- 
form. 

Socialists of the scientific school have elaborated the 
idea of the historical development of society, and have 
thus rendered excellent service to sociology. Socialists 
of this class believe that socialism is coming as a neces- 
sary phase of social evolution, and that all we can 
do is to make the transition comparatively easy and 
painless. Karl Marx, for example, shows how feudal- 
ism and production on a small scale haye given way to 
production on a large scale. The workman employing 
his tools with his own hands has made way for the capi- 
talist who owns tools used by others who are signifi- 
cantly called his ‘‘ hands.” Marx says that self-earned 
private property has been displaced by capitalist private 
property, and that capitalist private property must be 
displaced by socialized property, which means social- 
ism. This view of evolution is, on the whole, conserva- 
tive in its tendencies, even if it is present: d by radicals; 
for the gtudy of the evolution of society shows that, 
however great may be the power of the human will as a 
social factor, industrial institutions and processes can- 
not be arbitrarily and swiftly changed, but, with safety, 
only carefully and gradually. 

Certain moral aspects of socialism are attractive. Its 
aim is to replace strife by concord and destructive com- 
petition by brotherly working together for common 
ends. Let us try to live as brothers—that is the cry of 
the socialists. Liberty, equality, fraternity—these are 
the most frequent watchwords we encounter; but fra- 
ternity is always included. This idea of all-inclusive 
brotherhood has doubtless been taken by the socialists 
from Christianity; but they are weary of the sham 
brotherhood which they witness in a professedly Chris- 
tian community, and believing true brotherly action to 
be out of the question in our existing industrial system, 
they wish to turn all old things upside down and to 
start from the foundation and build up a new form of 
society. Socialism at its best is not materialism. The 
animating purpose of high-minded socialists bas been 
the subordination of material interests to higher ends. 
Chey object to society at present because they hold that 
it is materialistic in its tendencies, subordinating the 
highest ends of life to material pursuits, 

Socialists observe the diverse interests in society based 
on free competition. They witness the struggle of man 
against man, and see in this struggle the destruction 
of millions of human beings. Competition, they hold, 
‘really means the struggle of all and the success of a 
few.” They value socialism because they believe it tu be 
the only possible plan for establishing harmony of in- 
terests in the industrial order. There manifestly could 
be no competition with all capital placed under unified 
social control. Capital could then no more make war 
on capital than our right hand can make war upon the 
left, nor could contests of capitalists and the working- 
men any longer take place, because all would be capital- 
ists, participating in their fair share of profits, and all 
would be working for a common goal—namely, the 
production of the largest quantity of good things of the 
highest quality with the smallest expenditure of re- 
sources. As one writer already quoted says: 

“The aim of the future would be to elevate it (that is, 
competition) to an honorable emulation, a fair and friendly 
rivalry; there would be special rewards for eminent ser- 
vices to society; the widest recognition of merit would be 
a possible and desirable thing. It would be a control of 
society by the best for the good of the whole. There 
would be competition for social distinctions and rewards; 
but that competition which places at hazard the daily 
bread of so many industrious people would, socialists hope, 
be entirely abolished.”’ 

We have no longer, it is seen, a class of dependents— 
slaves, serfs or wage-earners, opposed in interests to a 
few masters, but associated bands of fellow-workmen, 
led by recognized superiors in the interests of all. It 
must be said that this is ethically a better industrial or- 
ganization than any previous one, and one worth strug- 
gling for if there is any hope of establishing it. 

Socialism would do away with those features of the 
present industrial system which compel men,taking them 
as we find them, to rejoice in the adversity of others. All 
would then rejoice in the prosperity of all. At the 
present time a farmer in the Northwest rejoices if his 
crops are good, while the corn and the wheat have 
failed in our South. The grape growersin western New 
York must be glad if Lake Erie has kept the frost away 
from them, while early trosts have killed the grape crop 
elsewhere, and the injury of their fellow-citizens is an 
essential part of their prosperity. Socialism, on the 
contrary, would identify interests. If there should bea 
bountiful yield of wheat we would be glad in the 
knowledge that there would be plenty for all. Nowa 
slight excess means so-called ‘' slaughter” prices, which 
literally slaughter farmers and their families; a slight 
excess means widespread distress and sorrow; bank 
ruptcy and ruin follow Nature’s bountiful pouring forth 
of.her good gifts, Under socialism we would only say— 
Better a little too much than not enough. 

The harmony of interests which is a feature of social- 
ism may further be contrasted with the diversity of in- 
terests at the present time as seen in deliberate attempts 
to separate and divide men in order to be able to ex- 
ploit them more effectually for selfish private interests. 
Plans for the maintenance of the present order often 





have this separation in view, and such separation has in 
fact become a maxim of practical business as well as 
practical po'itics. The old Romans, great politicians, 
valued highly the maxim, ‘ Divide and rule,” and prac- 
tical business endeavors to-day to separate the most 
gifted workingmen from other workingmen in order 
that they may not act harmoniously for common ends. 
It forms deliberate plans to cultivate selfishness among 
workingmen, and praises them when each one, contrary 
to the injunction of Scriptures, looks on his own affairs 
and not on those of his neighbors. The press represent- 
ing practical business overwhelms with scorn and ridi- 
cule the aspiration of workingmen for unity as seen in 
the motto, ‘‘ An injury to one is the concern of all,” 
until one begins to think that all the teachings of those 
who have been heretofore regarded as the wisest and 
best philosophers and religious teachers have beena sad 
mistake. I have in mind a labor organization which 
has pursued a narrow and selfish policy, one more con- 
trary to all received ethical teaching than any other 
labor organiztion, and which, precisely on that account, 
has been most lauded, probably by those who in their 
hearts really despise it for its conduct. The attempt to 
separate and keep ayart men is the sum and substance 
of some pseudo-pbilanthropy much belauded. 


_ 





AN EASTER HOMILY. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JOHN N. GALLEHER, D.D., 
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“ Because I live, ye shall live also.”—JOHN xiv, 19. 

THE end came as the Master knew it would come. 
The years of his ministry were few, but they were filled 
with enough to excite an animosity which demanded 
his life. In full view of that issue of his work he went 
onward, never changing his tone or teaching except to 
make it still higher or more amazing in its assertions 
concernibg bis own nature and power. 

He had claimed to be the Lord of Life; he now claimed 
to be the Lord of Death also. He promised to break the 
power of the grave itself, and to re-assume the hfe which 
the world’s hostility would take away. In the calm 
confidence of one who sees into the future with divine 
vision, he foretold that the great beginning of his power 
would be just when the power of human teachers and re- 
formers so often ends—in death. Insight of the cross he 
said : ‘‘ I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 

Then he died, accounted by men a person without 
authority, a philanthropist without friends, a teacher 
without wisdom, a ruler without subjects, a lawgiver 
without obedience, areformer without resuits, a prophet 
without honor, and a perishing power without a future. 

If we close the volume of His history at that point, 
then it is unquestionable that the life-work of Jesus of 
Nazareth was what men determined it should be—ab- 
solute and unqualified failure. But ‘‘on the third day 
he rose from the dead.” He burst the bars of death and 
lived again in the sight of men. 

That fact changed the course of human history and 
reversed the whole body of thought and feeling that 
rejected him. Let there be no mistake here. Let no 
man dream that the despised and derided ministry alone 
altered the fashion of this world. ‘‘ On the third day 
he rose from the dead,” It was the fact of the resurrec- 
tion, not a fond imagination of it that made all things 
new. It was the resurrection and contact with its 
power that transformed fishermen into Apostles of a 
world-wide faith. It was the resurrection that changed 
defeat into victory; and now nearly two thousand years 
after assemble millions of the earth’s children, as in one 
vast temple, to celebrate the triumph of the Crucified. 

That transcendent event not only shook off the grasp 
of mighty Death from the body of the buried Christ; it 
revivified all that seemed to have gone into the grave 
with him, and gave it a vital energy which it never had 
while he was only the blameless Judean teacher. He 
said in the days of his humiliation that he was the re- 
vealer of God’s truth—truth that the world did not 
know and could not win from all its other teachers. 
His declaration then was scorned, but it has won accept- 
ance now, and the interest in it grows and spreads 
through all the centuries, The wise ponder it, the de- 
vout meditate upon it, and no man any where can afford 
to despise it. The simplicity which was once its re- 
proach is seen to be the simplicity of profound and 
fundamental thought, the lucidness of reason at its 
highest power. This is victory for the Prophet of Naz- 
areth. Hesaid he was a King, and the answer was a 
mocking reed for scepter and plaited thorns for crown. 
And now no monarch reigns as he does,over the thought, 
the life, the homes and hearts of men. 

He said he was a reformer; and he was denounced as a 
criminal. But the revolution in morals traces itself to 
him, and his condemnation of a wrong puts it beyond 
the sympathy of a righteous man. 

He said that his death should be the lustral sacrifice for 
the world’s cleansing. A strange and wonderful state- 
ment! But around his cross generations of the penitent 
have gathered and found it the power of God unto 
salvation; destreying the love of sin, and its dominion 
in the soul, 

He said he was stronger than death, and he was ar- 
raigned as a blasphemer. But, as we see, death had no 
power to subdue or destroy him, He did conquer it, 
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and that fact alone accounts for the Church, the New 
Testament, for Christendom, and its flooding joy on 
Easter Day. 

And so the Day of Resurrection is the day of the 
Lord’s triumph over more than the grave. It is the 
ground and beginning of his victory over the prejudice, 
the enmity, the misconception, the unbelief and the sin 
which were bent upon his overthrow. 

And the blessedness, the heavenly greatness of hia 
triumph is in this; He conquers not for himself alone, 
and in the solitariness of his own might he is the Son of 
Man—the second Adam—the head of humanity, and in 
his victory all men may share: ‘‘ Because I live, ye 
shall live also.” He lives through death and beyond it: 
and we,in him and by him. His rising again is the 
pledge, the earnest, the proof of ours. For he has abol 
ished Death and brought Life and Immortality to light. 
In the faith he inspires we bend above the graves of 
those we called ‘‘ lost””—and, behold, they are not lost, 
but found. They were dead and are alive again through 
him whois the Life. In the assurance he gives we lay 
our own bodies down to rest and chant the new song of 
humanity: ** Lord, now lettest thou thy servants depart 
in peace, for our eyes have seen they salvation.” Behold, 
he is alive for evermore, and because he lives we shall 
live also, 
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THE POWER OF CHRIST’S RESURRECTION. 
A SERMON. 


BY HUGH MILLER THOMPSON, 8.T.D., 
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“That I may know Him and the power of His Resurrection.”—PHIL. 
li, 
JERUSALEM was thronged on the great Feast of Pente- 
cost. The children of Judah, from all lands in which they 
were scattered, had come up to the feast. The immediate 
scholars, followers and close personal friends of one of 
those many leaders who, in those days, proclaimed them- 
selves Messiah—the expected Deliverer, Shepherd, and 
King of Israel—were gathered in one place. Their Master 
had been executed fifty days before, slain and buried. 
They still clung together and told people he had arisen, 
that they had seen and talked with him for forty days, and 
then he had vanished into the skies. They were naturally 
the center of profound interest. They were, as some reck 
less ill users of our mother tongue would say, “ the sensa- 
tion” of the hour in Jerusalem. 
On this particular day the interest was intensified. They 
were laboring under a strange excitement. They spake in 
the tongues of all who heard. The power of the divine 
idea refused to be fettered by material syllables. It broke 
out and mastered all, used all, and clothed itself in all. 
Men heard—men of Europe, Asia, Africa and the islands of 
the Mediterranean—the familiar words of their homes, 
and the words told a strange new story. 
There were mockers in the throng. There were serious 
devout men in the throng. They asked what it all meant. 
And one of these twelve men stood up and made a 
speech, It is the first Sermon in the Christian Church. 
That fact gives it a profound interest. It holds a unique 
place. Is it presumptuous to say that the first sermon 
ought to be a type and measure of all sermons? It con- 
verted three thousand, and they were thoroughly con- 
verted. It was no journey-work—* They continued sted 
fastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread and in prayers.” 
The burden of St. Peter's Sermon in Jerusalem on Pen- 
tecost to his own people is, ‘‘This Jesus hath God raised 
up, whereof we all are witnesses.”’ 
We take a later day and another city. There could 
scarce be a more vivid contrast in preacher and congre 
gation. 
The city has as many gods as citizens. Their images are 
everywhere. Lest any should be omitted they have raised 
an altar to ‘the unknown god.’’ They are ‘very relig- 
ious,” as the preacher tells them, but with a religion in 
bewildering contrast to the stern, spiritual monotheism of 
Jerusalem. 
Here is the capital of Western thought. ‘The impious 
younger world” of philosophic speculation, of personal 
culture, of art and poetry and sensuous refinement, asserts 
herself against the somber awfulness and solemnity of the 
Orient. 
The people “‘ spend their time in hearing or telling some 
new thing”’—a light-hearted, gossiping, vivacious people 
living for the present, taking what they can get out-of an 
existence which has no to-morrow. 
They gather round a new-comer, a stranger among 
them, a grave Oriental, whose spirit has been vexed and 
indignant in the idolatrous city, and who has already de 
bated in the Jews’ synagog and in the Agora. 
They led him to Areopagus, where their highest court 
sat, and standing in the midst he preached them a sermon, 
In Jerusalem the preacher was a Galilean peasant. In the 
the Areopagus the preacher is a free-born Roman, trained 
in Greek thought and Greek philosophy, and in Roman 
law, as well as a Jew trained in the school of Gamaliel. 

Devout Monotheistic Hebrews, zealous for the law, sur- 

round St. Peter. Stoics, Epicureans, Platonists, light- 
hearted, jesting Greeks surround St. Paul. 
Yet the sermons are essentially thesame, Each proclaims 
the resurrection. Each bases on the fact that ‘“‘God hath 
raised Jesus from the dead,” the argument for an utter- 
most repentance, and a wholly changed life. Each finds in 
the resurrection a new philosophy of human nature and 
human destiny, of man and the world. 

Indeed, so steadily is it St. Paul’s theme in Athens that 
careless hearers thought him ‘“‘a setter forth of strange 
gods, because he preached unto them Jesus and Anasta- 
sis” (the resurrection). Jesus a male deity, Anastasis a 
feminine. 











I take these contrasted preachers and congregations as 
illustrative of the whole condition in the New Testament. 
Before the people and before the Sanhedrim, before mobs 
and before kings, in the sypagog and in the desert, in 
prisons and in the crowded streets of cities, the witnesses 
preach the resurrection. The announcement closes the 
Gospels, is organized in the Acts, files, as an accepted aud 
awful reality, the revelation of St. John—‘‘ Jesus of Naz- 
areth whom men slew is alive for evermore, and we 
know it.” 

The ancient world was converted by this Gospel. If 
Christ has arisen then also men must arise. Future exist- 
ence and a world unseen are dreams no longer. The com- 
ing judgment makes Felix tremble, because now it is no 
poetic myth but a reality. 

This present life has taken on an awful solemnity, a di- 
vine sternness in the light that streams from the open 
sepulcher. It was once, ‘‘Let us eat and drink, for to-mor- 
row we die.”’ It is henceforth, *‘ Watch and work and pray, 
for to morrow we live.” 

But all this only if the fact bea fact. ‘* The power (dyna. 
mics) of His resurrection.’”’ St. Faul claims aglynamic 
character in the fact. Indeed, the preaching of the New 
Testament is altogether a preaching of facts. The early 
and original creeds on which alone Christians will ever 
find unity, is a statement of facts. If the resurrection 
bave any power it is because the resurrection isa fact—not 
a myth, a fancy, or a deduction, or even a doctrine, but a 
thing done—factum. 

You can accept theories or reject them. You can assent 
to inferences or deny them; but when the speechless but 
most eloquent thing done, thing made--fact that is—lifts 
its calm face and unblenching eyes before you, you can do 
neither 

‘*HereI am,’ says the fact. ‘‘If your theories find no 
place for me, so much the worse for your theories. If your 
systems and schemes do not account for me, and take me 
in, [shall just break them in pieces. You may modify 
theories, but you cannot modify me. Just as I am I have 
come into the world and among the sum total of things 
which are, and you must arrange your ideas, your theories, 
perhaps your very life, if | be an ethical fact in conse- 
quence, or you perish.”’ 

We owe thaxks to our ‘scientific’ friends that this gen- 
eration has at last thoroughly learned the plea and mean- 
ing of a fact, its dynamics, its creative and its anni 
hilative force; that it grinds old theories to dust 
often, and builds new on rock foundations; that 
it makes us rewrite all our books, on some sub 
jects, and pronounce all past knowledge ignorance; that 
when it comes in the realm of science it asks no man’s per- 
mission, but just strides in and takes possession, declaring 
to allassembled wisdom: ‘‘I am here to stay. You must 
make up your accounts henceforth with me.”’ 

W hen it comes in politics, in social order, men find them- 
selves ‘‘confronted’’ no longer “ with a theory but with a 
condition,’ which all the argument in the world cannot 
alter. There is no longer salvation in talking but in doing. 
Politicians, even statesmen at times, are adrift, parties are 
at sea, old axioms of social and political wisdom are child- 
ish folly. ‘“‘ A day of the Lord” has come. One of God’s 
facts has stepped out of the darkness of the possible into 
the broad glare of the actual and the present, and states- 
men and rulers of the people have to enter on a reckoning 
with the new comer. 

For facts crever argue. They are eloquent beyond elo- 
quence; but they do not condescend to put their elo 
quence into words. They just stand there aud face you. 
You cannot scare them, buy them, or bribe them. 

There is, all through the New Testament, the clear de- 
liverance that every man who preached it took the resur- 
rection for a fact, and stood upon it without debate. 

Our argument now is that nothing but a fact could have 
had the dynamics, the power, which the resurrection had 
as believed and preached by the Apostles. 

The power of a fact in the spiritual realm controlled the 
man born blind. He clung to his fact. Nothing could 
shake him. No anger, no threats, no cross examination, 
no scholastic theory moved him. He had gripped a real 
thing. There it was. ‘‘ Whether he be a sinner I know 
not. This one thing I know, that whereas I was blind, 
now I see.”’ There was no arguing with a manin that 
condition. He just stood by and on his fact. All the rab- 
bins, from Ezra’s great synagog down, could not move 
him. 

There is a timidity very common about miracles and 
the supernatural. More than one pulpit speaks trem- 
blingly of the incarnation and the resurrection, which two 
make miracles and the supernatural the very breathing 
air of our holy religion. 

Men say, ** The ethics remain, the lofty and pure moral- 
ity of the great Teacher of Galilee still abide. The mira- 
cles are not essential to religion, the resurrection is not.” 

St. Paul answered it long ago in a word whose power I 
have never known fully grasped and declared: ‘If in this 
life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable.”’ 

His maxims, his laws of living, his high and white mo- 
ralities, some of them never yet lived, and apparently im- 
possible of living, are laid upon us by the Master, in this 
world and for this world! ‘ We are of all men most mis- 
erable,’’ because we cannot follow. Unless the Master is 
the Risen Christ unto whom all power is given, power to 
send his Holy Spirit to strengthen, power to stand beside 
his own and defend, unless he is all St. John saw in Pat- 
mos, he is a King who hath bound us by such vows as no 
man may keep, and has then left us conscience-smitten, 
conscience chained, in a world whose sole wisdom for all 
creatures which have no other world is ‘“ eat and drink, 
for to-morrow ye die!”’ 

Nay, Christian ethics, Christian law, bound on con- 
science, with no living Christ to help and no coming 
Christ to judge, would make, as St. Paul says, Christian 
men of all men most miserable. They deny themselves 
this world, and there is no other! 





The Christian religion is not theory, doctrine even, or 
ethics. It believes in Christ. It gathers round the Per- 
son. Christ himselfis Christianity. ‘* We believe in him” 
pot about him. He is a fact, aod his words and works 
facts, or we are all adrift ov a seathat has no shore. 

The night of the betrayal the Apostles were thoroughly 
demoralized. They had never understood him. There is 
not the slightest evidence that they knew the meaning of 
the name he took or the claims he made. 

He. accepted the situation. He told them the time would 
come when they would understand But the highest words 
they used of him, as in the case of St. Peter’s confession, 
‘*Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God,” were 
clearly not comprehended as Christians understand them 
now. 

They were looking all the time for a king of the vulgar 
sort, a poor sword and spear and scepter king over the 
wretched little department of-Palestive. 

And when he would not lift a finger te save himself they 
gave up the cause as lost. One tried to make himself some 
amends and save a trifle from the wreck. He had wasted 
three years on this quest ot a kingdom, and thirty pieces of 
silver were, he thought, at best, poor pay for his lost time. 
Judas betrayed him. 

The boldest and loudest talking of them all denied him 
three times, scared out of his manhood by a servant girl’s 
question, and out of his decencies of speech, also, for he 
cursed and swore tothe deaial. ‘‘ They all forsook him 
and fied.” 

Clearly the catastrophe was entirely unlooked for by 
them all. They were just another broken band of fanatics 
who had been deluded into following one of the frequent 
‘* Messiahs” of the time. He had perished like the rest. 
He was dead and buried. 


* And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars looked down.” 


The cause was lost! But tender affection and tender 
memories of his wonderful works and words, and his 
strange, unearthly personality, made them linger round 
his tomb, and speak of him, one to another. 

But they are broken. Their hopes are dead. They will 
not believe the angels nor the women. ‘Their words are 
as idle tales.” ‘hey will not believe each other. No men 
were harder to convince that he had arisen than the 
Eleven. 

We leave them on this evening of the crucifixion a fugi- 
tive, frightened band of cowardly and despairing men, in 
whose souls the light of a great hope had died into black 
darkness, and who trembled at every shadow in that awful 
night He lay in Joseph’s sepulcher! 

We meet them fifty days afterward; and before the gath- 
ered thousands of their race, as the mouthpiece of all the 
rest, the man who denied him, ‘the poor coward trembling 
before a servant girl’s recognition and blaspheming to his 
shameless lie—‘*I know him not’’—this man declares: 
“‘Him ve have taken and by wicked hands have crucified 
and slain, whom God hath raised up,” and ‘This Jesus 
hath God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses.” 

Again. This man and another who “forsook him and 
fled,” his own cousin after the flesh, are brought before the 
High Priest and the Council to answer to the charge of 
making a lame man walk inthe name of Jesus of Nazareth. 
They are absolutely helpless. They have been in jail all 
night. Their spirit should be broken. But listen! “By what 
power or name have ye done this?” That is the angry 
question. And now the answer of the two cowardly run- 
aways of six weeks ago, given by the man who denied Him 
with blasphemies: 


“ Be it known unto you all and to all the people of Israel, that by 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God 
raised from the dead, by him doth this man stand here before you 
whole.” 


That is the begionivg. The story is the same to the 
end. These men never falter, They take back not a sylla- 
ble. ‘‘Jesus Christ was crucified, and he arose the third 
day, and for forty days we saw him, again and again, and 
talked with him, we who had known him, some of us 
from boyhood, who all had lived with him intimately for 
three years, and could not be mistaken, and then he as- 
cended into Heaven, visibly before our eyes, and there he 
reigns with all power for evermore.” 

For this they face the wrath of mobs, and they proclaim 
this stary before the thrones of kings. To Barbarian, Scy- 
thian, bond and free, it is still “Jesus is risen.’’ They found 
on that allthe new and lofty moralities, all the grand un- 
worldline-s and magnificent unselfishness of Christianity. 
They ask men to conquer the world in that high faith. 

There is a power in it which lifts them, and hundreds of 
thousands of other men above all fear and all desire. 
‘Slay me? You cannot, I met Christ to-day instead of 
to morrow, that is all!’ Their lives were in their hands. 
They were all put to death except St. John. He was 
martyred in will if not in deed. Notfor opinions. Not for 
notions. They simply testified to a fact, like any witness 
before any court. 

Now how shall we account for the moral transformation 
of the Eleven between the night of the betrayal and the 
Day of Pentecost? 

Behold the coward is a hero! Behold the lost cause is a 
cause alive, self asserting, victorious! He who had but a 
handful of followers living has thousands flocking to his 
cause when he isdead! The men who trembled to be taken 
of his party six weeks ago, are proclaiming to all the world 
that they are his and will die for him! They fled in abject 
terror from the living Master. They gather round the dead 
Master and defy the world! 

It is very curious. Something had happened. What was 
it? Had they invented a lie and sworn to stand by it? 
Does a coward become a hero as soon as he invents a lie? 
Coward equals coward, but coward plus liar equals hero! 
Is that a good equation? Thesuggestion is absurd. 

Had Mary Magdalene, as Mr. Renan dares flippantly to 
invent, and possibly only Mr. Renan dare invent, been ill 
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with hysteria, and imagined she saw the Lord, when she 
saw only the gardener? The answer is, not a single dis- 
ciple believed her! ‘‘Their words (the women’s) seemed to 
them as idle tales,’’ writes St. Luke. 

‘The Myth” of Dr. Strauss had not time to developin 
six weeks. Even he does not possess that extent of credu- 
lity. The most destructive possible criticism does not 
venture on destroying three of the gospels, and it has left 
the Epistle to the Romans, the two t» the Corinthians, and 
the letter to the Galatians,as without question written 
within twenty-five years of the date of the resurrection. 

Now, in these letters we tind the pronounced proclama 
tion of the resurrection, the fact referred to as the basis of 
the Apostles’ teaching, a known, admitted, accepted fact, 
by all who are called Christians, a fact flashed into the 
world’s face in every sermon and every sacrament, and 
that in the very city of Jerusalem, and the villages of 
Bethlehem and Nazareth! 

Wherever the Gospel was preached, from the first, it was 
the Gospel of the Resurrection! 

Iam driven back. What happened between the cruci- 
fixion and the Pentecost to transform fleeing cowards into 
the world’s dauntless heroes? I answer, a fact! 

There is no other answer adequate. The men had gotten 
grip on one of those things that do not argue,and decline to 
apologize. They had seen the crucified Leader alive. They 
had eaten, talked, walked with him. Away with your 
theories, your metaphysics, your possibilities and impossi- 
bilities of miracles aud the rest! Here is a fact attested by 
hundreds of witnesses. You must make room for the fact 
no matter what else goes. Inscience, ia politics,in history, 
in law court, in religion, your fact is imperial. 

And these men are witnesses to the fact; these are apos 
tles and proclaimers of the fact. They are so sure of it that 
its power changes their whole lives. One, a scholar, a high 
born, high bred gentleman, with a lineage older than any 
king's then, and to which royal lineages of this day are as 
the pedigrees of peasants, leaves home, friends, family, for- 
tune, all high promise of a great career, and dies the violent 
death he had foreseen, and does not leave enough to bury 
him, because he has seen the dead Christ living, and stands 
upon the fact he knows! 

Ah, Eagle of the dawning, of all men it was for thee to 
say: ‘‘Ifin this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of 
all men most miserable!’ For thee, who thus summed 
the story of a lofty life when old and worn and homeless: 
‘*T have fought a good fight, I have kept the faith!’ Sted- 
fast to the fact to the ending—the block and sword on the 
Appian Way! 

We cannot do mad violence to our own sense and believe 
that the most heroic lives have been inspired by a lie or a 
dream; the ancient world converted, and Europe and 
America built, in all that makes them lofty and manful, 
valorous and high-hearted, on a foolish fancy or a childish 
myth. 

For effects our reason demands adequate causes. We are 
not credulous to the extent required. 

We see the power of a fact herein. Our reason tinds 
cause adequate in that. Men preached ‘in the power of 
his resurrection.”” Men traveled the world in that power. 
They were magnificent in its might at block and stake; they 
gave up the visible world, and cared not; they died and 
sang hymns of rejoicing in dungeon and arena; they made 
millions of men, races of men, for centuries change every 
view of life and the world and their own purpose by preach- 
ing the fact and its power. Humanity took on another 
type. Its relations were revolutionized. The triumphs of 
the Faith through the long years of eighteen centuries are 
witnesses to the power of a fact! Can you suggest any 
other basis for the victories, and leave men sane and the 
world not mad? 

But to you and me, friends, the power of his resurrection 
is the power of a new life. We care for that power less as 
a witness of our Easter day than as a creative influence on 
our lives. ‘‘ Christ is risen!’ We greet each other with 
the old Christian salutation—old as the first Easter, wide 
as the world—uttered every Easter morning in all the 
tongues of men. 

It is a word of joy. On the graves of our dead 


“The daylight of eternal glory 
Blooms and blushes evermore.” 


Humanity is crowned Lord of Death, as he is Lord of 
Life: and we, sharing that Infinite Humanity, share the 
crown. 

But it is a Word of Power. Christ is risen! Rise to the 
hights that fact demands. What sort of life follows? Do 
we conquer the world in its power? Do we see that man is 
larger than the earth? mightier than time? sovereign over 
his environment? defiant of chance and change? 

Because he is here, a scholar in a temporary school, an 
apprentice in training, an heir under tutors and governors; 
because to him belong the gray eternities, the boundless 
possibilities of endless endeavor, the measureless spaces, 
and the infinite climbings ; because he is for a day in the 
shadows, and for evermore in the light that knows no dark- 
ness; because he belongs to the changeless things, and the 
abiding, therefore he should stand upon his high calling, 
and ask the Lord he serves to crown him even now in his 
kingly estate, and give him the royal heart of regenera- 
tion, and so help him to use this present world as a wise 
master, and make it his servant to help him on—its failures 
and successes, its joy and sorrow, its want and its abun- 
dance, alike to help him on and help him up toward the 
gates of that high city that is his home! 

Life transformed ‘‘in the power of his resurrection’’! 
Ascetic these days, rarely; pietistic, not at all; frightened 
at our Father, never. Buta life manful, hopeful, helpful, 
courageous, prayerful, patient, because we are in a world 
redeemed, in a life sanctified by the Lord who died for us, 
and are to use it so and live it so that when the hour comes 
to leave it we may find the curtains lifted on no darkness, 
but the road aglow with the eternal footsteps of Him who 
walked that way before us, and shivered all the night of 
death with the splendor and the power of his resurrection! 
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WE have,in a previous article, recounted, with brief 
comment, the names of the most distinguished statesmen 
and politicians, whose portraits adorn the’ walls of the 
New Gallery; our next task will be to investigate the 
collected memorials of those who have attained a more 
enduring fame in the paths of literature. To the 
eighteenth century is attached a longer list of eminent 
English men of letters than to any other century since 
authorship was first cultivated in theseislands. Ip certain 
branches of literature other centuries have, indeed, pro- 
duced greater names, but so many great names no other is 
able to reckon. One branch, however, there is, in which 
the achievements of the eighteenth century writers forbid 
all hopes of rivalry; the age which produced Richardson, 
Fielding and Sterne, stands pre-eminent in prose fiction. 

Among the earliest portraits of men of letters in the 
exhibition are the ‘Kit-cat” portraits, by Sir Godtrey 
Kneller, of Congreve and Vanbrugh. Both these excellent 
dramatists belong rather to the seventeenth century than 
to the eighteenth ; for Congreve’s last and perhaps most 
brilliant comedy, ‘‘ The Way of the World,” was produced 
in the year 1700; while Vanbrugh published only one play 
of importance, the delightful ‘‘Confederacy,’’ after the 
close of the seventeenth century. The English drama 
holds no very exalted position among the literary honors 
of the eighteenth century. At the commencement of that 
century, indeed, the times were altogether unpropitious to 
excellence in dramatic composition. Jeremy Collier’s 
famous ‘‘Short View of the Immorality of the Stage,’’ and 
the numerous pamphlets in the same strain which suc- 
ceeded it, had opened the floodgates to a torrent of public 
indigaation which by degrees overwhelmed the theater. 
It is true, the unbridled license of the dramatists stood 
sorely ia need of correction; but to the fanatical zeal of 
the reformers no discrimination was possible. With the 
chaff they swept away the wheat, or, at least, the wit. The 
new drama was incomparably more decent than the old; 
but if the poet’s fire no louger scorched, its flames were 
dwindled to a feeble flicker of moral platitude. 

Perhaps it may be said that the eighteenth century pro- 
duced, with several playrights of talent, two only ofa high 
order of genius. The reader will not fail to recognize by 
this description Goldsmith and Sheridan, whose portraits, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, are in the present exhibition. 
Both pictures rank with the great artist’s masterpieces; to 
each may be applied Wa!pole’s comment on one of them 
(the Sheridan); “It is not canvas and color, it is ani- 
mated nature.”? In the portrait of Sheridan we seem to 
see, as if he were standing in person before us, the good- 
humored, thoughtless, brilliant Irshman, with all his fine 
qualities, and all his failings. That of Goldsmith hasa 
yet deeper interest. Every one knows the ugly face, with 
its pathetic eyes, its insignificant nose, and long, protrud- 
ing upper lip. There is no flattery in Reynolds’s rendering 
of it, nor was there need of flattery; for the features are 
stamped with the impress of the soul—kindly, tender, hu- 
morous, compassionate—which inhabited that uncouth 
temple. Iu the year in which this wonderful portrait was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy (1770), appeared *‘ The 
Deserted Village,” with its toucbing and beautiful dedi- 
cation to the painter. Four years later the poet lay dead, 
and Johnson was writing in his epitaph words of praise to 
which few have bad so just atitle— Nihil quod tetigitnon 
ornavit.”’ 

The portrait of Johnson, which is here exhibited, is one 
of several which Reynolds painted of his illustrious friend; 
a half-length, in profile, draped in a loose gown, and with- 
out a wig. The head is very noble, the hands are raised, as 
ifin declamation. Near it may be seen the odd, bird-like 
face of Thomas Gray, the author of the most perfect 
poem of that century; and close by hangs the portrait, by 
Sir Joshua, of the most unique genius of that, or, perhaps, 
any century—Laurence Sterne. This marvelous piece I 
have, on a former occasion, described in THE INDEPENDENT; 
it sball suffice here to say that not even Reynolds (and if 
not Reynolds, surely no other) has ever gone beyond it in 
the art of portraying the mind in the countenance, 

Kneller’s portrait of Pope, in red cap and green gown, 
was painted for the poet’s friend, Lord Chancellor Har 
court, and must be taken as a faithful likeness, for Kneller, 
his skill in his profession apart, was the intimate friend of 
Pope. The face is pale and siekly, the eyes are large, 
bright and expressive, and the deformity of the “ crazy 
carcass,’’ which, Johnson more elegantly observes, ‘‘is well 
known not to have been formed by the nicest model,” is 
rather hinted at than insisted on. Perhaps Koeller has 
been rather underrated in recent times. He flourished 
during an epoch when painters of even moderate 
talents were rarely to be met with in England, 
and his abilities, tho by no means of the first order, 
placed him easily above his rivals. He had the 
advantage, too, of painting the portraits of many persons 
whose fame will carry his along with it, while canvas and 
pigment hold together. But when all is said in his favor, 
we cannot read without amazement, the flattering eulogies 
which Kneller’s greatest contemporaries vied with one 
another in bestowing on him; and which the painter him- 
self, with a vanity almost sublime, accepted as no more 
than his due. Dryden compared him to Titian and 
Raphael united; Pope’s epitaph on him, if possible yet 
more extravagaot in laudation, is known to every one. 
Pope, however, was perfectly aware of his friend’s weak- 
ness, and told a capital story ot him, which is preserved in 
Spence’s ** Anecdotes’”’: 

“1 was once willing to try how far his vanity would carry 
him, and, after considering a picture which he had just finished 
for a good while very attentively, I said to him in French (for 
he had been talking for some time before in that language): 





On lit dans les Ecritures Saintes, que le bon Bieu faisoit Vhomme 
aprés son image; mais, je crois, que sil voudroit faire un autre a 
présent, qu’il le feroit aprés Vimage que voild.’ Sir Godfrey turned 
round and said very gravely: ‘Vous avez raison, Mons, Pope; 
per Dieu, je le crois aussi.’*’ 


But there were worse painters than Kneller, whose hon- 
ors during their lives were almost,equally remarkable. 
One of them is represented in the present exhibition by his 
portrait of George, Lord Lyttelton; a ghastly production, 
resembling more the portrait of a corpse than of a living 
man. Itis only fair to add that it was painted in the last 
year of bis lordship’s life. One hardly knows for which 
misfortune Lyttelton is more to be commiserated—that his 
Life was written by Dr. Johnson, or that his portrait was 
painted by Benjamin West! West’s reputation, however, 
has long been a thing of the past; it is as dead as the 
painter himself, and his libel on Lyttelton will be regarded 
by few; on the other hand, Johnson’s “‘ peor Lyttelton”’ 
will last as long as the English language, and is familiar 
to every one who has a taste for literature. But Lytteiton 
deserved a more appreciative biographer. One of his bowoks, 
at least—the ‘Dialogues of the Dead’’—has perennial 
worth. In the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield is a copy of 
this beok, on the title-page of which Mr. Ruskin has writ- 
ten: ‘‘ The wisest book, within its adopted limits, that I 
ever read.”’ 

Among the most interesting portraits in the exhibition 
is one of Fanny Barney, by her cousin, Edward Burney. 
It was painted im 1782, when Fanny was ona visit to her 
“*Daddy” Crisp, at Chesington, as she records in her de- 
lightful Diary, and, altho of no great merit as a work of 
art, has all the appearance of a faithful likeness. ‘‘ Eveli- 
na’ sits primly upright, with her hands crossed on her 
lap, but for all her primness there is an unmistakable 
look of sly humor in her face. Her resemblance to her 
father, Dr. Burney, is striking; his portrait, painted by 
Reynolds, hangs in the same room; the portrait of a keen, 
sensitive, bright-eyed man, abounding in life and spirits. 
’Tis a pity Sir Joshua painted not the daughter as well as 
the father; that daughter whom he so greatly admired, 
and whose early regard for him time had not power to 
change or diminish. 

When Johnson declared that Fanoy Burney’s writings 
would have done honor to Richardson, he bestowed upon 
them a commendation of which, it is to be feared, few 
novel-readers of the present day will apprehend the signifi- 
cance. That unfortunate phrase of Thackeray’s, in which 
he describes Richardson as ‘‘ a cockney bookseller, pouring 
forth endless volumes of sentimental twaddle’’—not the 
only unfortunate phrase, by the way, in Thackeray’s 
‘* English Humorists ’’—ought surely to weigh little in the 
balance against the unstinted eulogy of Rousseau, of Did- 
erot, of Johnson, of Fielding (despite his would-be bur- 
lesque of *‘ Pamela’’) and, in our own day, of Ruskin. 
Richardson’s novels, it is true, are not fitted for compres- 
sion into volumes of the “railway library’’ type; nor is it to 
be expected that those who find even Scott tedious unless 
boiled down to rags, will have the courage to attack 
“ Clarissa Harlowe,” in eight volumes, or the ‘‘ History 
of Sir Charles Grandison,’’ in seven. This, however, is not 
Richardson’s fault, but the misfortune of a latter-day pub- 
lic; his placeis assured among the classics of English liter- 
ature. The portrait of Richardson, by Highmore, in the 
present exhibition, is the evidently excellent likeness 
which was engraved for the first volume of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
edition of the great novelist’s correspondence. It isa three- 
quarter length, life-size portrait, carefully and capably 
painted in the somewhat stiff manner which prevailed be- 
fore the time of Sir Joshua. Richardson is here presented 
as a man of advanced years, in a standing posture, his face 
fall to the spectator, and his right hand, as was his habit, 
thrust into the breast of his brown coat. The countenance 
is broad and benevolent, with rather heavy features and 
small gray eyes, and is altogether more suggestive of the 
honest, good-natured, well-to-do priater, than of the 
genius who, at the age of fifty, created a new species of 
literature. The picture is lent by the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, of which Richardson was for many years master. 

The exhibition is well supplied with portraits of David 
Garrick, altho we miss Mrs. Garrick’s favorite, the admira- 
ble full-length which Gainsborough painted of her *‘Davy.”’ 
But here are two superb half-length portraits by Sir 
Joshua, as well as the charming piece in which Hogarth 
portrayed the great actor sitting at a table and glancing 
round in the throes of composition, while his wife steps 
lightly behind him, with the mischievous intention of 
snatching the pen from his hand. Here, too, is an excel- 
lent character-piece by Zoffany, representing Garrick as 
Abel Drugger, in the scene with Face and Subtle in Ben 
Jonson’s * Alchemist.”’ Zoffany is chiefly known as a 
painter of dramatic scenes, such as this, which he executed, 
on a small scale, with astonishing skill and animation. 
The face of Abel Drugger, in the picture before us, is a 
wonderful study of character, and corresponds exactly 
with the description which Davies gives of Garrick’s ap- 
pearance in that part: 

“The moment he came upon the stage he discovered such 
awkward simplicity, and his looks so happily bespoke the igno- 
rant, selfish and abashed tobacco merchant, that it was a con- 


test not easily to be decided whether the bursis of laughter or 
applause were the loudest.” 


Of the most famous actresses of the eighteenth century, 
several interesting portraits may be seen here, foremost of 
which, both for its subject and its art, stands Reynolds’s 
magnificent picture of Mrs, Siddons as the Tragic Muse. 
So celebrated a piece itis hardly necessary to describe; it is 
one of Sir Joshua’s most undoubted masterpieces, wherein 
he has raised portraiture to the dignity of history. By the 
same artist there are portraits of the beautiful Mrs. Hart- 
ley, and of poor ‘‘Perdita” Robinson, one of the frequent 
flames of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s fickle husband. I will here 
take the opportunity of adverting to one or two of the 
other female portraits in the gallery. In his portrait of 
Lady Elizabeth Foster, Reynolds has expressed, with won- 
derful art, the seductive charm of that beautiful woman, 
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She would have been a perfect model fora Circe. Gibbon 
said of her that “no mancould withstand her allure- 
ments,’”’ and Gibbon had good reason to know, for he 
had himself proposed to the enchantress. A purer beauty, 
and a more innocent fascination are displayed in 
Gainsborough’s exquisite picture of Eliza Linley and her 
brother, painted when the beautiful singer was yet in her 
teens, shortly before her marriage with Sheridan. Gains- 
borough is seen at his best in his portraits of Miss Linley. 
Never had painter a lovelier subject; and Gainsborough 
felt the charm, and rendered it with all the magic of his 
art. In this picture the figures are half-length; the 
brother, a young boy, standing by his sister and resting 
his head on her shoulder; while he looks toward the spec- 
tator with a slightly troubled and even suspicious glance, 
which enhances, by contrast, the gentle sweetness of the 
girl. Portraits of other famous beauties are here—of the 
Gunnings (one of them by Sir Joshua); of Lady Hamilton, 
by Romney—but none of them possess a loveliness so re- 
fined and so appealing as that of Eliza Linley. Many 
other interesting portraits we must pass over in silence; 
but I will mention, as the finest performance of Kneller’s 
which I remember ever to have seen, his really admirable 
picture of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, executed when 
that strong-minded lady was in the prime of her youth 
and beauty. 

I have dwelt so long upon the notabilities of the eigh- 
teenth century, that for those of the nineteenth I must 
content myself with the bare enumeration of a few of the 
most reraarkable whose portraits are here. There is an 
excellent likeness of Sir Walter Scott, by the greatest of 
Scottish portrait-painters--Raeburn. There are several 
interesting likenesses of Lord Byron; none of them free 
(but this is questionless due to the sitter) from that amus- 
ing air of affectation which seems to say: ‘“‘ Do but see what 
a handsome, scornful, heroic and generally superior sort 
of person! am!”’ His lordship, in his portraits at least, 
reminds one of Goldsmith’s bear-leader, with his ‘* Any- 
thing that’s low, I can’t abear it.’’ The portrait of 
John Keats, by his friend, the artist Severn, deserves atten- 
tion, and as much may be said for the portraits of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Shelley, and other 
authors of distinction who flourished during the early years 
of the present century. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Sanitary. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


THE question of the final disposal of sewage is one 
fraught with such weighty consequences as to be well 
worthy of the frequent consideration given it. While there 
is abundant evidence that rapid streams flowing over rocky 
beds, containing little of vegetable and organic com- 
pounds, and having abundance of air, sunlight, animal 
and plant life, will, in addition to dilution, dispose of large 
quantities of sewage matter, there are many streams into 
which too much sewage is cast. The use of small brooks 
and ditches for such a purpose is indefensible. 

There are also many places where sewage must have 
some other disposal, as with inland towns. Growing im- 
portance is being attached to methods of sewage purifica- 
tion, since thus streams can be often relieved of a supera- 
bundance of decomposable material, and inland cities can 
be provided for. So long as it is shown by careful calcula- 
tions that “‘the sewage of English cities contains only 
from one to four cents’ worth of fertilizing matter per ton, 
and a ton of Boston sewage about one cent’s worth,we need 
not in this country expect much from plans for the utili- 
zation of sewage. Where sewage cannot be disposed of in 
its crude state into very large, rapidly flowing streams, the 
three great plans of dealing with it are by chemical purifi- 
cation connected with subsidence, by irrigation and by 
intermittent downward filtration, or by these to some 
degree combined with each other. 

As to chemical purification in any of its forms, it is ex- 
pensive and does not givea perfect effluent. Yetit is often 
of greatservice as enabling a portion of offensive material 
to be separated and converted into sludge or compressed 
cakes and so permitting the remainder to pass into streams 
or to be otherwise disposed of. It is not necessary to dis- 
cuss the more than 450 patented processes and several of 
the best which are not protected by patent. Electrical 
purification is one of the forms of chemical treatment 
which has come into more recent use. 

Chemical treatment is recommended and carried out on 
a large scale, as in Milwaukee, Providence and East 
Orange, where for lack of suitable land area, irrigation or 
downward filtration would not be feasible. In the Provi- 
dence report the expense of intermittent filtration is stated 
at $28,000 per year as against $65,000 by chemical precipita- 
tion, and yet preference is given to the latter because of the 
expense of land,etc. Some of the more recent devices are 
well noticed as follows in an article by Prof. Heury Robin- 
sop of the Mechanical Institute of Civil Engineers, Eng- 
land: 

“Mr. William Webster has devised a system of purification of 
sewage by means of electrolysis, which I have seen in successful 
operation at the Crossness outfall. The principle consists in 
breaking up the organic compounds of sewage into their constit- 
uent parts, by passing an electric current through iron elec- 
trodes, which resultsin the formation of iron oxides and chlo- 
rine. The first produces oxygen,and the second produces chloric 
acid, which destroys organic matter. A non-oxidizable carbon 
plate is employed for the positive pole. and iron is used at the 
negative pole, so that by means of a porous diaphragm between 
the component parts the mineral salts are collected. At the 
non-oxydizable plate a solution of chlorine and oxide of chlo- 
rine is produced, and at the negative plate ammonia, soda and 
potassa are formed, which precipitate the magnesium salts and 
lime in the liquid. A large portion of the solid and dissolved 
impurities in sewage are thus deposited in the form of sludge. 
The process, which is one of much scientific and practical inter- 
est, is now under investigation.” 





Mr. Webster has also arranged an electric filter for the 
purpose of treating the effluent where a higher degree of 
purity is required. He applies the electric current to a 
carbon filter, the carbon being the positive pole; the 
nascent oxygen produced in the pores of the carbon by the 
current, destroys organic matter in the liquid and at the 
same time preserves the fil'erin a clean state. This system 
is obviously applicable to the filtration of domestic 
water. 

Professor Robinson also details his investigation of the 
precipitating and filtering materials which are employed 
at Acton and Hendon by the International Sewage and 
Water Purification Company. The process consists in 
first precipitating the bulk of the suspended and some of 
the dissolved matters by means of what is termed “ fero- 
zone”’ (it was formerly called magnetic ferrous carbon), 
and then in passing the effluent through a filter contain- 
ing a material named polarite. 

The essential difference between these two materials is 
that the precipitating substance (ferozone), whichis mixed 
with the sewage, contains mainly su!phate and magnetic 
oxide of iron rendered soluble, whereas the filtering sub- 
stance (polarite) is composed of more than fifty per cent. of 
magnetic oxide of iron, with silica, lime, alumina, mag- 
nesia, and carbonaceous matters which are absolutely in- 
soluble. These materials are manufactured from natural 
deposits which are found in the anthracite coal formation. 
The main features in this process are as follows: So far as 
the first part is concerned, the precipitating action is pro- 
duced without the aid of lime. At Acton about eight 
grains per gallon of sewage are employed, and from one to 
three hours’ rest are allowed. Clarification and deodoriza- 
tion are thus effected, and the deposited sludge (when 
pressed into cakes in the usual way) is found to have a ma- 
nurial value which leads to its being purchased and used 
upon land. The next part of the process consists in pass- 
ing the effluent from the precipitation tanks through a 
layer of the other substance—pvularite—and it is necessary 
to place above it a stratum of sand or other material (the 
surface of which requires occasional raking over) to inter- 
cept any suspended matter which would clog the pores of 
the filter and interfere with its action. 

The effect of the polarite is singular, and appears to be 
unchangeable—at least no alteration in its efficiency has 
been found after fourteen months’ use at Acton, according 
to a report by Sir Henry Roscoe; a longer experience else- 
where is stated to give the same results. 








Science. 





EXPERIMENTS are still being made as to the influence of 
different conditions of temperature on the markings and 
colors of Lepidoptera. The results of many experiments 
made on two geometrid moths (Selenia illustiana and 
Eunomos autumnaria) by Mr. Merrifield, proves, he 
thinks, that both the markings and colors of the moths 
were materially affected by the temperature to which the 
chrysalis was exposed. The markings were affected by 
long continued exposure before the last active changes; 
while the colors were changed chiefly by exposure during 
these last changes, but before the colering of the perfect 
insect began to be visible, ‘‘a moderately low temperature 
during this period causing darkness, a high one producing 
the opposite effect, and twocr three days at the right time 
appearing in some cases sufficient.” Diypess or moisture 
applied during the whole pupal period had little or no 
effect on either markings or coloring. Applying the facts 
thus ascertained, Mr. Merrifield said he had obtained from 
summer chrysalids of the Selenia some moths with sum- 
mer coloring and spring markings, some with spring 
markings and spring coloring, and some with summer 
markings, but an approach to spring coloring. On the 
other hand, at the same meeting of the London Entomo- 
logical Society, Mr. Fenn did not agree with Mr. Merri- 
field’s conclusions. He exhibited a very long and varied 
series of specimens of Eunomos autumnaria, all of which 
had been bred at the same temperature. He believed that 
the presence or absence of moisture, rather than differ 
ences of temperature, was one of the principal causes of 
variation. Both experimenters appear, however, to agree 
that the variations arose in response to changes in the 
external conditions of life. Such studies as these are 
useful in laying a foundation for a knowledge of the origin 
of variations; and it will be observed that this kind of 
research is along the lines first indicated by Lamarck. 
Many naturalists are now much interested in this subject. 
It will be remembered that Darwin based the principle of 
natural selection on the fact of variations. The Neola- 
marckians are endeavoring to work out the causes of 
variation. The result will be to prove that Neclamarck- 
ism, or dynamical evolution, forms one end, and Darwin- 
ism, or natural selection, the opposite end of one truth or 
principle. Lamarckism in its modern form thus affords 
the foundation for the superstructure of Darwinism. 


....Deep-sea animals have been dredged at depths from 
90 to 1,439 fathoms in the Indian Ocean, especially the Bay 
of Bengal and the Laccadive Sea. Certain of the abyssal 
fishes have either very small or very large eyes, while in 
one the eyes are reduced to hidden rudiments, One sin- 
gular holothurian occurring as iow down as 1,310 fathoms, 
had a pink to dark purple body-wall or skin, and gelat- 
inous like a jelly fish, so much so as to defy preservation. 


....-Mr. A, Agassiz notices a remarkable new deep-sea 
crinoid from the Galapagos Island dredged by the United 
States Fish Commission steamer ‘‘ Albatross” at a depth 
of 392 fathoms. It is a new type, combining the features of 
three other deep-sea genera relics of th2 Cretaceous period. 


....Some interesting notes on the habits of the moose 
and the mode of hunting them by adapted hunters and In- 
dians, prepared and sent to the Smithsonian Institution in 
1865, have recently been published in the ‘‘Proceedings of 
the U. S. National Museum.”’ 





School and College. 


IowA COLLEGE is well satisfied with the results of co- 
education. In the fall of 1884 there were six young women 
working in the degree courses and thirty-fivein the ‘ La- 
dies’ Course’; there are now sixty-five in the degree 
courses and but eighteen in the present so-called old “ Lit- 
erary Course.” That is, while there were then fourteen 
per cent. of the young women regular students in the 
college doing full collegiate work, there are now seventy- 
pine per cent. in full collegiate work. In the first forty 
years of the history of lowa College but nineteen women 
received degrees. In the last four years fifteen have re- 
ceived degrees, and this number will be increased next 
June by the thirteen of the present Senior class who are 
now in degree courses, Of this number three had com- 
pleted the old literary course and, not satisfied, had re- 
turned to make up the full course and take the degree. 
From this year on no person will be admitted to any but 
degree courses. ‘“‘ These changes,’ says one of the instruct- 
ors, ‘‘ have been made without detriment to the health of 
mind or body of the young women. As to the health of 
body, the catalogs show that the number of young women 
who fall out by the way is not larger than that of young 
men. And as tothe vigor of mind, perhaps the following 
will be favorable: In nine terms where a comparative 
record was kept, it was found that in the Freshman and 
Junior classes the average standing of young women was 
above that of young men in every term but one, in the 
Sophomore classes in every term, and in the Senior class in 
every term but two; and in the exceptions to what we may 
be permitted to call the rule the standing was twice the 
same as that of the young men and but twice below. That 
is, the average standing of the young women was higher 
than that of young men thirty-two times out of thirty-six. 
Whatever these figures may be thought to show, they 
certainly do not show that the young ladies cannot do 
collegiate work and do it reasonably well.”’ 


.-..Not a few of theGerman Lutheran congregations in 
this country have large congregational schools. In De- 
troit,a congregation in connection with the Ohio Synod, 
has a school of 850 children. In Milwaukee the Wisconsin 
Synod has a number of schools, with an attendance of 
from 200 to 500. The largest schools of this kind are, how- 
ever, in connection with the Missouri Synod, the largest 
purely Lutheran body inthe country. These have twenty one 
schools each with more than 400 pupils. Two schools have 
almost reached the thousand line, both in Chicago, where 
there are also others of large size, one with 865, and one 
with 759. In Sheboygan, Wis., there is one with 850 pupils, 
two more in Chicago with numbers between 500 and 600, 
one in Cleveland with 535, one in Fort Wayne, Ind., with 
571, one in Brooklyn and one in New York, each with more 
than 500. The ten, vith an attendance of more than 400 and 
less than 500, are in Milwaukee (two), Detroit (two), St. 
Louis, Mo., Chicago, Fort Wayne, Ind., Cleveland, O. (two). 
The same Synod has eleven schools with from 300 to 400 
pupils and thirty-five schools averaging between 200 and 
300. The total number of pupils in all the schools of this 
Synod is probably 75,000 and the total number in America 
about 125,000 or more. 

.... The Catholic Uaiversity at Washington has issued 
two official pamphlets for 1890-91, both in Latin; one, the 
Kulendarium, containing general information as to 
courses, degrees, etc., together with a detail statement as 
tothe lecture subjects and the work for each day of the 
scholastic year; the second, the Materia Exuminis pro 
Baccalaureatu in S. Theologia, giving an outline sketch 
of the ground covered in the final theological examinations. 
[In reality the whole University is thus far merely a 
theological seminary. Dr. Hyvernat is the only lecturer on 
biblical subjects; his courses being, during the first two 
terms, on Ezekiel; and the third term, on Acts; but each only 
twicea week. Dr, Schroeder lectures four times on dogma- 
tics, the special topic being *‘ The Church of Christ’’; Dr. 
Bouguillon lectures four times a week on moral theology. 
Dr. Pohle four times on apologetics; Professor O’Gorman 
three times on Church history; Dr. Messmer four times on 
Canon Law; Rector Keane one lecture on Sacred Rhetoric. 
In addition, Dr. Hyvernat offers several courses in the 
Hebrew and Syriac languages. 


.... Victor F. Lawson, ef the Chicago News, has given to 
Adelbert College, of Western Reserve University, at Cleve- 
land, fifty dollars as a prize for the student who passes the 
best entrance examination in English next June. The 
college offers three hnndred dollars to students passing the 
best entrance examinations this year. 


....Prof. James McK. Cattell, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been elected by the trustees of Columbia 
College, New York, to fill the new chair of Experimental 
Psychology. Itis understood that Professor Cattell will 
accept, as the duties are confined to research and the teach- 
ing of graduate students. 


.... By the will of the late Daniel A. Jones of Chicago 
Williams College and Warbash College each get $10,000, 








Personalities. 


....Miss Lydia M. Von Finklestein, who was born at Je- 
rusalem of Russian parents, and who began her literary 
career in THE INDEPENDENT, and who then passed into the 
lecture field, with graphic illustrations of Palestinian life, 
has found it not quite possible to give up entirely her ca- 
reer as a lecturer since her marriage to Mr. Mountford, a 
gentleman conected prominently with the Civil Service of 
India. Previous to her marriage Mrs. Mountford had con- 
cluded a remarkably successful three years’ series of en- 
gagements in India, Australia and New Zealand. Mr. 
Mountford took a year’s furlough last autumn, and re- 
turned to England, where his wife was immediately 
drafted into her old service in England. They expect to 
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return to India by way of the United States, reaching New 
York in April, and will remain during the summer, as Mrs. 
Mountford has engagements for a series of lectures at the 
various Chautauquas. 


-..-At a recent meeting of the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety, the Hon. John H. B. Latrobe presided, and took oc- 
casion to speak of his acquaintance with Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton, when a letter of inquiry in reference to the 
artists who painted the famous signer’s portraits was read. 
‘*T believe I am now the only living man,’’ said Mr, La- 
trobe, ‘‘who knew Carroll of Carrollton personally. He 
was my client, and I was well acquainted with his family. 
I remember once, after I had written a biography of him, 
I took it to the old gentleman and read it over. He bowed 
his head courteously at the conclusion, for he was the 
highest type of an old-time gentleman, and said: * Yes, 
that is all perfectly correct, sir; but you make me out a 
much greater man than I ever expected to be.’’’ Mr. 
Latrobe said that a portrait of Carroll, owned by Mrs. 
Acosta, and now in the possession of the Society, is a re- 
markably faithful likeness and the best in existence. 


...Sir John A. Macdonald, the Canadian statesman, is 
one of the most distinguished looking men in the Domin- 
ion. His face is very striking, and either it or its picture 
will at once suggest a strong likeness of a different man to 
every different observer. Some say he looks like Beecher, 
others that he closely resembles George Washington, 
others still that his face and Benjamin Disraeli’s are as 
alike as two peas, and yet otbers assert that the likeness of 
him in the current Havrper’s Weekly is also a likeness of 
Edwiu Booth. Asa matter of fact, Sir John does resemble 
all these persons. 


....The portly Sultan of Jahoce is once more in London, 
but his appearance has not been improved by the tweed 
suit be has substituted for his Eastern robes. He has evi- 
dently learned something since 1886; for he has added an 
English secretary to his suite, who arranges interviews: 
gives piquant personal details of his employer’s magnapn- 
imity, and furnishes statistical information as to that 
Malay State which is to turn out an Eldorado in the near 
future for th? sole benefit uf European financiers. 


... John W. Stancliffe, a marine painter, died recently 
at Hartford, aged seventy-nine. He went to Hartford just 
before the War, and was made Manager of the Western 
Union office. He took up painting rather latein life. Two 
of his pictures that have a certain historical value are of 
Admiral Farragut’s flagship, the ‘‘ Hartford’’ and of the 
steamer “ Victoria,’’ in which the late Captain Stephen G. 
Shuyter laid the first Atlantic cable. 


.... Nearly all of the Astor family have been college-bred 
men. The elder John Jacob graduated at Columbia iu 
1839; William received his degree from the same institu- 
tion in 1849; William Waldorf is also a Columbia man of 
the class of 1875; John Jacob, Jr., was at Harvard as a 
special student for three years. 


....Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier, who has been elected Presi- 
dent of Sorosis, is a physician herself, altho she has not 
practiced medicine for several years. She devotes all her 
time to philanthropic work. In person she is small, with 
a highly intellectual face and vivacious manner. 








Music. 
BY FE. IRENA®ZUS STEVENSON, 


THE chief, and certainly most distinguished event of last 
week was the termination of the seventh season of opera 
in German at the Metropolitan Opera House, and therewith 
the withdrawal of an art-form that for seven years has 
been potent there, with not always such complete. excel- 
lence as many of its friends have desired, it en but, in 
the main, with a resplendant musical, popular and fivancial 
success that makes the change of operatic policy now to be 
tried very considerably mal apropos and afflictive. Three 
of the last four representations that came with this closing 
week were remarkably efficient and brilliant ones—the 
‘Flying Dutchman” of Monday night, ‘‘ Tannhaiiser” on 
Wednesday, and the ‘‘Mastersingers of Niirnberg” on 
Saturday received performances of great impressiveness 
as to dramatic power, much admirable singing, and the 
unvaryingly strong and magnetic support of the orchestra 
directed by Mr. Anton Seidl. ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,’ the 
other Wagnerian mus'c drama which came on Friday 
evening, has not been a great treat this season, the 
highly successful Isolde of Mrs. Antonio Mielke suf- 
fering from Mr. Gudehus, who is a very woodeny and 
unmusical Tristan. But all high merits of the four 
representations were not a little overshadowed by the 
scenes in the auditorium and a series of explosions of New 
York’s esteem for a Wagnerian cyclus, for the efficient 
company now disbanded, for the direction of the Metropol- 
itan so far as Mr. Edmund C, Stanton represents it, and 
for everything and everybody almost whose past services 
for musical art or ability have deserved any tributes of 
enthusiasm. Great demonstrations on the New York pub- 
lic’s part, at the ending of the Metropolitan’s preceding six 
seasons, have become almost historic and almost hysterical: 
but they have not been excelled by such remarkable out- 
bursts as came on Friday night and Saturday afternoon in 
chief. Two audiences, that included the most eminent 
people in the city, and that averaged thirty-five hundred 
persons, spent nearly all the time between almost each act 
in one uninterrupted tempest of applause and shouts, 
brought the singers and conductor again and again to the 
stage until the compliment became embarrassing and 
tiresome, elicited brief speeches of farewell or of thanks 
from two or three leading factors in past winters’ work 
and suecesses. And those audiences remained en mutsse 
about a half-hour after each opera was over, to continue a 
pandemonium of excitement that was, at once, an anti- 
Italian demonstration, and something to surpass the 





goings-on at those great foreign theaters and concert- 
balls almost proverbial in music’s history. A further op- 
portunity can be taken to review the career of German 
opera and of opera in German here during seven years— 
that surely have not been our famine of it—to note once 
more what have been its peculiar successes and peculiar 
failures: and to point out, as a matter of record, where the 
Metropolitan has been true to art and consequently bene- 
ficial to art-appreciation in this country, or where it has 
flatly been false and misleading and mismanaged. The 
topic is-.one to be nicely considered. Its pros and cons are 
very plain in the eyes of candid and broad-minded persons, 
especially those gaining or losing nothing individually by 
music’s concerns here, It is enough to say, for this present, 
that with this brilliant winding up of the Metropolitan’s 
1899-91 season of, emphatically, German art, is relegated 
grand opera sung in German in general and Wagne- 
rian music-drama in particular to the vague future— 
all sanguine predictions to the contrary. And, as a 
a matter of history, is consummated herewith one 
of the most curious of cowps d’etat, as to the actual 
working-up of the change, that New York’s musical 
annals exhibit—whether we call the fundamental agent 
opposition to Teutonic art, fate, a coalition of circum- 
stances, of intrigues, or of musical partisanship, or what 
one pleases. Itisachapter still with bits of a riddle in 
modus operandi, tho many important excuses are mani- 
fest and long have been so. And whatever is gained for 
music by and by, tho what we believe will show itself 
chiefly as a kind of operatic interim, a present loss and 
mischief are very considerable and to be deplored. The 
good report of the United States and of New York City, 
just beginning to be established as to music among foreign 
communities, is sadly injured by the arbitrariness of the 
event. Unlessit shall be compensated in the future by 
better conditions of things many words in regret are not 
atall superfiuous. Into so interesting a topic there will 
be more leisure and space to enter at another opportuni_ 
ty, without.any loss in timeliness. 

The season of the Symphony Society of New York con- 
cluded with its sixth concert on Saturday night, ex- 
ceedingly well attended in spite of an inclement March 
rain. The program presented by Mr. Damrosch included 
Beethoven's “ Coriolanus’’ Overture; the popular but in- 
sipid Serenade in D, by Robert Volkmann (which one hears 
so frequently instead of better music as to wish it had 
never been put on paper): two vocal numbers for Mrs. 
Antonia Mielke, soloist of the concert; and the first part of 
Berlioz’s curious ‘“‘ Episode in an Artist’s Life,” known 
most generally as the ‘‘Fantastic Symphony.” Mrs. 
Mielke showed a decided fatigue in her song, Wagner’s 
‘Dreams ’’and in a Weber air, tho she did much bet- 
ter with them than at Friday’s rehearsal and might have 
been excused for more tame and uncertain singing 
after her efforts in opera in closing the season. 
The orchestra gave a fairly impressive and a vigorous in- 
terpretation of the Beethoven overture, but one seriously 
marred by the usual want of precision and by lack of 
solid beauty of tone. In that extraordinary piece of super- 
ficial musical bosh which Berlioz adds to the list of his 
sins in the way of developing the vulgarities of absolute 
“program”? music, the band could be commended fre- 
quently; tho it was inclined all through to scratchiness 
and effects that might be broad but were seldom rich or in 
justice to even the mechanics of the score. As a notable 
study in orchestration thisSymphony bas had some excuse 
for being. But as a concert-work in these days it is wasting 
time to revive it in New York City. Any influence in taste 
it can now exert is pernicious as far as that goes. May its 
chaotic artificialities and pasteboard horrors and its Jardin 
de Melusine sentimentality be disturbed bere no more! It 
was last performed here (until last week) and also first 
heard here in 1881. With this closing coneert the Sym- 
phony Society migrated to the nev Music Hall. The list 
of works performed this season is as follows: 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. IIJ,in E Flat (Eroica). 
Overture, “* Corielanus.” 

BEMBERG: Song, “ Aime Moi.” 

BeRL10z: Song, “ On the Lagunes.” (First time.) 
“ Overture, ** Benvenuto Cellini.” 
“6 Symphonie Fantastique. 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1, C Minor. 
Overture, | 
a ' * . . 
BACH: Air, \ from Suite in D. 


Gavotte, | 
BURMEISTER: Concerto for Piano, with Orchestra, in D Minor. 
CHOPIN: Concerto for Piano, with Orchestra, in F Minor. 
CHAMINADE: Chanson Slave. 
DVORAK: Symphony No. III, in F. (First time in New York.) 
DELIBES: Arioso. 
GOLDMARK: Overture to the Tragedy of Aischylos ‘* Prome- 
theus Bound ” (new). 
aa Die Quelle. 
GADE: Overture, * Ossian.” 
LIsz?T: Kestkleenge (Festival Sounds). 
MARSCHNER: Aria from “ Hans Heiling.” 
MoszkowskI: Suite No. II!, in G Minor. 
RUBINSTEIN: Overture to Shakespeare’s * Anthony and Cleo- 
patra ’’ (new). 
Song, “ Kriegers Abnung.” 
Song, **‘ Am Meere.” 
SCHUMANN: Symphony No. III, in E Flat. 
Satnt-SAENS: Symphony, in A Minor. 
% Concerto for Piano, with Ochestra, in C Minor. 
VOLKMANN: Serenade (D Minor) for String Orchestra with 


Violoncelio obligat». _ ; 
Waltraute scene from “ Die Gotterdammerung *’ 
(First time in New York.) 
ni Ride of the Valkyries. 
“ Song, * Dreams.’ 


The soloists this winter have been Mrs. Antonia Mielke, 
Mrs. Pauline Scholle, Mrs. Marie Ritter-Goetze, Mrs. Wal- 
ter C. Wyman, Mr. Theodore Reichmann, Mrs, Fanny 
Bloom field-Zeisler, Mr. Alexander Lambert and Mr. Rich 
ard Burmeister. : 

The chamber-music concert of the Bernhard Listermana 
Club, of Boston, a song recital by Mr. Theodore Reich- 
mann, the last concert of the Manuscript Society, and an 
orchestral concert devoted to German composer’s works, 
given by C. Mortimer Wiske, in Brooklyn, are incidents of 
this week. 


SCHUBERT: 


WAGNER: 





Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


A VERDICT of capital punishment has been giyen by a 
Pittsburgh jury against three strikers for the murder of a 
man who had taken the place of one of their striking com- 
rades, 





...-The people of New Orleans have not yet produced 
proof of the existence of the Mafia in that city or of the 
bribery of the jurors in the Hennessy trial. 


....-The incorporators of the Pan-American Transporta- 
tion Company will meet in Mobile, Ala., on April 8th, for 
the purpose of electing directors. 


....-The New Jersey Legislature adjourned sine die; the 
Racing bills were killed in committee. 


...-The town of North Washington, la., was almost 
totally destroyed by fire. 


....Charles N. Felton was elected United States Senator 
for California. 


FOREIGN. 

.---Advices from Chile state that considerable excite- 
ment has been caused there by the report which comes 
from Buenos Ayres that President Balmaceda’s new war 
vessels, the ‘‘Admiral Lynch” and “ Condell,” which were 
at Buenos Ayres, bave escaped the: insurgent cruisers sent 
to intercept them, and that they may shortly be taking an 
active part in the struggle now going on in Chile. The 
whole of the population, the nitrate syndicates, the foreign 
capitalists and the clergy, except in the Province of Tara- 
paca, side with President Balmaceda. There is no analogy 
between the troubles now going on in the Argentine Re- 
public and the Chilean troubles. The President and the 
Ministers have guaranteed that funds will be deposited in 
Kurope for the payment of the July interest upon the na- 
tional debt. It is believed that the delay in the suppression 
of the troubles here is only due to the hesitation of the 
Government, and that the crushing out of the insurrection 
is only a question of a few weeks. 


.... The Newfoundland Government has issued a procla- 
mation containing regulations regarding the selling of 
bait this season. It provides that any vessel having ob- 
tained a license shall be permitted to take or purchase, 


4+ under the Bait aet, for the purpose of the fishery, not more 


than eight barrels of herring, or ten barrels of caplin, or 
four barrels of squid, for each day employed by such vessel 
without a new license. No vessel shall be permitted to 
take or purchase a further supply of herring bait within 
a period of eighteen days from the date of the previous 
license, or of caplin or squid bait within a period of 
fourteen days from the date of the previouslicense. There 
is astrong feeling against the proposed legislation by the 
British Parliament on the French treaty rights, The 
Legislature will send a delegation to England to protest 
against it. 


....News comes from Brisbane, Australia, that the 
Union shearers of Queensland have cut the telegraph wires 
and have attempted to wreck the railroad trains convey- 
ing troops to the scene of the troubles, which have been 
going on for some time past between union men and non- 
union shearers. The Union shearers have also burned the 
wool shed at Lorne sheep station. The shearers’ trouble 
began a month ago, but there seems little prospect of an 
early settlement of the disputes. 


.... The laying of the foundation-stone of the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Memorial Church took place in Berlin on the 22d 
instant. The ceremony was attended by the Emperor and 
Empress, the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Baden, 
General von Moltke, Chancellor von Caprivi and the Cabi- 
net Ministers. After a religious service several speeches 
were made, and their Majesties then formally tapped the 
foundation-stone with «a mallet. An artillery salute 
closed the ceremony. 


... The scandals at the Theological Seminary at Burk- 
Jum, Germany, continue, and the Minister of Education 
has been informed that four of the teachers have come to 
grief since January Ist. One of them committed suicide, 
another became insane, and the other two have been de- 
clared morally unfit to take part in the Government exam- 
inations. The Burklum Seminary is the one which pro- 
vides America, and especially the West, with German 
Lutheran parsons. 


...-The Pope has written a letter announcing the re- 
establishment of the donation for the astronomical ob- 
servatory at the Vatican. He declares that he is solicitous 
for the progress of science, and places the observatory in 
the same rank with other Papal institutions. 


.... The Anchor Line Steamship “‘ Utopia,’’ with 880 souls 
on board, was driven against the bows of a war vessel in 
Gibraltar harbor, and sank almost immediately. Over 500 
lives were lost. 


.... The Portuguese Consul Koenigswarter has been sen- 
tenced to two weeks’ imprisonment for lying in wait for 
the Spanish Consul Klenck and assaulting him in a strees 
in Hanover. 


....The German socialistic party organ, Vorwérts, has 
issued an authoritative statement, declaring that all 
strikes in the future are to be divested of any socialistic 
character. 


....At the officers’ prize shooting competition at the 
Spandau infantry school, the Kaiser won three first and 
two second prizes. 


...-A report comes from Chilean sources that Antofa- 
gasta is being bombarded by the insurgents. 


....Prince Jerome Napoleon died at Rome on the 17th 
instant. 
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EASTER. 





WE publish this week so many brief homilies present- 
ing so many sides of the Easter festival and the blessed 
faith which it commemorates, that it would be unneces- 
sary for us to add anything further in that line. The 
glory of the day, thegrandeur of our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion, the hope which it gives to the world, the victory 
which it assures over death, and its proclamation of 
immortal life, are all admirably set forth by the writers 
of various Christian names who have favored us this 
week, 

But another question which we may consider bri: fly is 
raised by the admirably conceived and temperate article 
‘ot Dr. John Hall, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church in this city, in which he expresses the view 
that the celebration of Easter is not a help to Christian 
life or faith. Herein he represents a diminishing num- 
ber who still hold to the old Paritan view, which, when 
it rejected Romanism, rejected as much that the Roman 
Catholic Courch held as it possibly could. 

It is impossible for us to accept Dr. Hall’s position. 
It is based really on two propositions, one of which is 
that no ordinance which is not distinctly commanded in 
the Word of God is to be observed by the Chnrch; and 
the other that the increase of ordinances diminishes 
spirituality. 

As to the first we do not doubt that Dr. Hall would say 
the same of Christmas that he says of Easter. The 
Bible contains no hint anywhere that either Easter or 
Christmas should be observed, or Good Friday. He 
would equally reject them all. But his theory does not 
allow for any process of natural and healthy growth ip 





the Church. The Bible knows nothing of presbyteries 
or General Assemblies or Sunday-schools. These, how- 
ever, are helpful, tho unbiblical. The only question 
is, Are these ordinances helpful to Christian life? Ifso, 
they should be adopted. Whether they are helpful is a 
matter for experience and testimony; and the testimony 
and experience of the Church predominantly declare 
that they are. 

His other principle is that the multiplication of holy 
days hinders spirituality by encouraging people in the 
notion that they may be religious at certain seasons and 
worldly at certain other seasons; that they may serve 
the Devil after Easter if they willserve the Lord during 
Lent. This, also, is a matter for testimony and experi- 
ence. If Dr. John Hall finds it so, others do not. There 
is something to be said on the side of the statement that 
many people would be irreligious all the year round if it 
were not for occasional holy days and Lents and Sun- 
days. Not our Catholic and Episcopalian and Lutheran 
Christian brethren alone, but Presbyterians and Method- 
ists and Congregationalists and Baptists are finding that 
they do get real spiritual uplift from special religious 
services at particular times not mentioned in the Bible, 
as, for example, in a Week of Prayer, which possibly 
Dr. John Hall himself observes, or in Lent, or in Easter. 
We do not think that our churches are tending toward 
this otservance through any loss, but rather because of 
a growth of spiritual life. But that is a matter, we say, 
for observation and testimony. 

What Dr. Hall has to say on the subject of the pagan 
relations of Easter, we will assume he regards as of 
minorimportance. The fact that the English name for 
the festival of Easter comes from the Anglo-Saxon name 
of a heathen goddess is not important, it appears to us, 
as it affects only English Christians; and we are not 
concerned about his oJd authorities who connect the 
name of the goddess Eostre with the vile Canaanite or 
Babylonian Ishtar or Ashtoretb; for either the new 
** International Webster ” or the ‘‘ Century Dictionary ” 
would contradict that unscientific derivation. There is 
no question that Easter was a very early Christian feast, 
and the fact that in the English language it later got a 
pagan name does not at all affect the matter; nor does 
the fact that superstitious observances in superstitious 
times connected themselves with it, so long as we ob- 
serve it in a pure spiritual and Christian way. 

For a brief and clear statement of the reasons which 
induce our extremest Protestant Churches to make more 
than they have of the festivals of the Church, we may 
quote a communication just received by us from Presi- 
dent E. B. Andrews, of Brown University, who repre- 
sents the denomination which has perhaps been more 
strict than any other in holding only to what it could 
find in the Bible. President Andrews says: 

Tho brought up an ultra-Protestant, with a strong, early 
prejudice against all non-scriptural observance in church, 
the writer has grown in spite of himself to think very 
favorably of following the ecclesiastical year. The habit is 
a prime aid to the preacher, greatly increasing. in the 
course of time, his knowledge of Scripture, and imparting 
to his sermons much variety and freshness which other- 
wise they would failto exhibit. It is equally helpful to 
Christian devotion, subject only to the proviso needed 
touching all the externals of religion, that the spiritual 
end be constantly kept in view. Any exercise what- 
ever that is performed in the name of religion, may doubt- 
less sink to the level of a baneful formality, injaring rather 
than fortifying the spiritual life. It is part of our proba 
tion to use such adjuncts of religion instead of abusing 
them. 

I for one, love to witness the increasing regard which 
people have for Easter. It cannot butdo good. Christians 
themselves are in no danger of reflecting too much upon 
the resurrection of Christ; and it seems to me that this 
momentous fact is brought home to us by the formal heed- 
ing of Easter more solemnly than in any other way. 
Beyond the good thoughts which the day intrinsically 
suggests, the celebration of it aids faith by connecting the 
religious life of to-day back to that of the earlier Christian 
ages. - One of the worst mistakes of Puritanic Protestant- 
ism was the needless sundering of connections like this It 
is worth our notice along with the above, that Christmas 
and Easter are to multitudes of our fellow-men all about 
us, nearly the sole reminders of Christian truth. Thou- 
sands who never say or hear a prayer have at least a pass 
ing thought of Christ at these times. 





THE SOWING AND THE HARVEST. 


LOUISIANA was only reaping the reward of Ler disre- 
gard of human life in the terrible event which has made 
the name of New Orleans infamous. Louisiana has in 
the past held human life cheap, and has looked lightly 
upon murder; and now when murder has toyched her 
own officers she has revenged it by the overthrow of 
the law and the slaughter of those whom the law had 
acquitted. 

Here is a reminiscence of murders committed twenty 
years ago and unavenged, which is now published in 
New Orleans pipers as an illustration of the blood- 
thirsty character of the organiz ition which now has the 
popular ex°cration. It says of Matranga. 

‘*He was worth some huodreds of thousands of dollars, 
and was a pleasant mannered, popular gentleman. He has 
always taken an active interest in Democratic politics. In 
the Seymour and Blair campaigno of 1868 he organized and 
commarded a company of Sigilians, 150 stroug, known as 





the Innocents. Their uniform was a white cape, bearing a 
Maltese cross on the left shoulder. They wore side arms, 
and when they marched shot every Negro that came in 
sight. They left a trail of a dozen dead Negroes behind 
them every time. Gen. James B. Steedman, managing the 
campaign here at the time, finally forbade them making 
further parades, aad they disbanded.”’ 

Can this be true? Why, we were told, with all the 
effusiveness—and truthfulness—of “Innocents” that 
there was no “ bloody shirt” at all in Louisiana, no po- 
litical murders. But there were, hundreds of them— 
the poor, the humble; and their cry, neglected, scorned, 
suppressed by the pride of rich men and great, rose be- 
fore the Lord of Sabaoth, and he remembered it. Now 
the universal condemnation of the country and the 
world falls upon that city’s shame, and the glory it takes 
in its shame. . 

Why did not Louisiana, twenty years ago, punish 
those men who left a “trail of dead Negroes” bebind 
them? That was the time to save Chief Hennessy’s 
life. But then the Governor and Mayor and Chief of 
Police had no voice to raise in protection of the poor or 
in punishment of the guilty. We condemn the gang of 
Sicilian ruffians; but still more must we condemn the 
citizenry of New Orleans to whom the disbanding of 
the ‘‘ Innocents” was adequate punishment for scores 
of murders committed by them. We thank an Irish 
Catholic paper, which has not forgotten the lesson of 
equal justice which John Boyle O'Reilly taught in it, 
when it says: 

‘* Louisiana, rather than Sicily, is to blame for the bloody 
work of last Saturday. A reckless disregard of the sanc- 
tity of human life where only ‘ niggers’ and ‘ Dagos’ are 
concerned, does not tend to the encouragement of honest 
courts and juries; and when these fail, enter Judge Lynch 
and the reign of terror.”’ 


+2 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S GRIEVANCES. 


THE relations of Newfoundland to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, which are simply those of a colony entirely 
independent of the Dominion of Canada, have been 
severely strained by recent events. There are two dis- 
turbing causes, 

First, in point of time and also of importance, is the 
question of the rights of French fishermen to the use of 
a certain part of the coast. This right is conferred by 
old treaties, in accordance with which temporary wood- 
en huts were erected for the cure of their fish. Recently 
they have gone further and put up permanent struc- 
tures and entered into the business of canning lobster. 
This the colonists resented, and, by way of reprisal, pro- 
ceeded themselves to establish lobster factories. One of 
these factories was forcibly closed by the captain of an 
English corvette, on complaint of the French fisher- 
men. The owner in a suit for trespass in the Newfound- 
land courts has won his case. This decision was secured 
in the face of the fact thatthe Imperial Government, 
pending an arbitration of the question of French rights, 
had secured a modus vivendi by which the French fisher- 
men were temporarily to exercise exclusive rights to 
the shore. In consequence of the result of the trespass 
suit a bill was introduced in Parliament giving author- 
ity to naval cruisers to police the shore and protect the 
Frenchmen. 

This has created a storm of indignation in Newfound- 
land. The wishes of the Colonial Government seem to 
have beeg almost entirely ignored by Lord Knutsford, 
the English Colonial Secretary, and the Legislature has 
refused to take part in the arbitration. Moreover, it has 
passed unanimously a strongly worded protest against 
the Coercive bill, and asked Parliament to delay action 
on it until a delegation can proceed to London and be 
heard. The temper of the colony is such that doubtless 
the Home Government will at least accede to the request 
for delay. A more vexitious and humiliating position 
than Newfoundland is placed in it would be difficult to 
imagine. It is certainly an anomaly that fishermen 
should be aliowed to come across the sea and use part of 
the Newfoundland coast to cure the fish they take from 
Newfoundland waters; and not only use it temporarily, 
but permanently, not simply by sufferance but exclu- 
sively. Itis too great a humiliation to b2 put upon any 
people. England would rather sacrifice Newfoundland 
than stir up trouble with France; but Newfoundland 
evidently has no intention to allow the sacrifice to be 
miie. The situation is a delicate one, and there 1s 
danger, as one of the London journals puts it, that, if 
the Home Government is not careful, cases of New- 
foundland canned !obster will follow the packages of 
Boston tea. The best way out would seem to be for the 
Eaglish Government to purchase the treaty rights of the 
French fishermen and leave the Newfoundland shore to 
the Newfoundland people. 

The second cause of irritation in Newfoundland is the 
intervention of the Imperial Government to prevent the 
ratifization of the reciprocity trade convention arranged 
between Newfoundland and the United States. When 
the Provincial Government sent Mr. Bond as its agent 
to Washington with the consent of Lord Knatsford, 
both Mr, Bond and the Province understood that he 
went with power. After the convention was ready to 
be sigaed Canada protested, and Lord Kuutsford inter- 
fered on the ground that it would operate to the injury 
of Canadian interests, This is perfectly clear ; and ir 
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would have been strange if Canada had not objected, 
and still stranger if the Colonial Secretary had not 
heeded that objection. But Newfoundland is disap- 
pointed and indignant, and insists with vehement una- 
nimity that the convention be approved. The resolu- 
tions unanimously adopted and forwarded to London 
last month were almust belligerent in tone. They de- 
clare that the refusal to assent to the ratification of the 
convention was unjustifiable, menaces Newfoundland’s 
independence, and is calculated to disturb the loyalty 
of the people. The reply of Lord Kautsford was laid 
before the Legislature last week, and Mr. Bond made a 
vigorous attack upon it, and resolutions were adopted 
holding that Her Majesty’s Government is in “‘ honor 
bound ” to complete the negotiations. 

Of course all this excitement has given large occasion 
foc the consideration of the question of e¢nnexation to 
the United States, and unless England pursues a more 
cvncilia'ory co 1rse this alternative is likely to receive 
still more attention, 

In this connection the recent remarks of Professor 
Weldon, of New Brunswick, a Conservative member of 
the Canadian Parliament and an authority in law mat- 
ters, are very significant. England, he says, does not 
appreciate the significance of the recent elections. The 
time has come when England must choose between the 
abandonment of Canada and the adoption of an Impe- 
rial Tariff favorable to Canada. He wants England to 
abandon Free Trade with other countries, particularly 
the United States, and give preference in English mar- 
kets to Canadian products, Canada reciprocating by 
lowering the daties oa English manufactures, If Eng- 
land refuses to do this, annexation is, he thinks, the ine- 
vitable destiny of Canada. This isa weighty utterance, 
and shows that Conservative statesmen have an ex- 
tremely difficult task before them, for the abandonment 
of Canada, if that is the alternative, seems much more 
likely to be Eagland’s choice than the abandonment of 
her policy of free trade. 


— 
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OLD TESTAMENT INSPIRATION. 





THE thirty-nine separate Books, composing the Old 
Testament, existed among the Jews in the age of Christ 
and his Aposties, and had so existed for centuries. 
These Books, regarded by the Jews as being of divine 
authority, are, in the New Testament, referred to as 
‘** the Scripture,” ‘‘the Scriptures,” ‘* the holy Scrip- 
tures,” ‘‘the Oracles of God,” ‘ the law,” ‘* the proph- 
ets” and *‘ the psalms”; and sometimes specific mention 
is made of particular Books. How did Cbrist and bis 
Apostles treat these Jewish Scriptures? The general an- 
swer to this question is that, distinguishing them from 
the traditions and writings of Jewish rabbis, they uni- 
formly, without exception or qualification, both as- 
sumed and asserted their divine character and author- 
ity, and often quoted them in confirmation of their 
own teaching. The truth of this statement lies upon 
the face of the New Testament record. 

Christ, in his Sermcn on the Mount, said: ‘* Think not 
that Iam come to destroy the law or the prophets; I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfill, For 1 say unto you, 
Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in 
no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” (Matt. v, 
17, 18.) To the Jewsin Jerusalem, he said: ‘‘ Search the 
Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life; and 
they are they which testify of me.” (John v, 39.) Onthe 
same occasion he also said: *‘ For had ye believed Moses, 
ye would have believed me; for he wrote of me.” (John 
v, 46.) In theevening of the day in which he rose from 
the dead he said to his Apostles: ‘‘ These are the words 
which I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, that 
all things must be fulfilled which were written in the 
law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the psalms, 
concerning me.” Then *‘ opened he their understand- 
ings that they might understand the Scriptures.” (Luke 
xxiv, 44, 45.) He quoted passages from these Scriptures 
at sundry times, and from different parts, in support of 
his own teaching, and often made incidental allusions 
to facts which they record, as the original establishment 
of marriage in the Garden of Eden, the murder of Abel 
by Cain, the destruction of the worid by tbe flood in the 
days of Noah, the life of Abrabam, Isaac and Jacob, 
snd that of Moses, the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, the wife of Lot, the preaching of Jonah to 
the people of Nineveh, and various other items scattered 
all through the Old Testament history. He used that 
history freely, and always assumed its truth, and basd 
that truth on the authority of God bimself. 

Tae same ceurse was pursued by the Apostles of 
Cari-t. Peter, in the following words, gives his opinion 
of these Scriptures: ‘‘ For the prophecy came not in old 
time by the will of man; but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” (II Pet. i, 21.) 
This statement, while excluding their purely human 
origin, makes them the product of ** holy men of God” 
speaking ‘‘as they were. moved by the Holy Gaost.” 
Peter hence said: “ If any man speak, let him speak as 
the cracles of God.” (I Pet. iv, 11.) He referred to the 
Holy Ghost as speaking by the mouth of David in re- 
spect to the action of Judas in the betrayal of Jesus. 
(Acts i, 16.) In his Pentecostal address he quoted a 
prophecy from Joe] and two prophecies from David as 
pertinent te the facts with which he was then dealing, 
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and addressed the argument to those who believed in 
the divine commission and inspiration of Joel and 
David. (Acts ii, 14-31.) His discourse, called forth by 
the healing of the lame man at the Beautiful Gate of 
the temple, led him again to refer to the Jewish Scrip- 
tures as having been fulfilled in Christ. (Acts iii, 17-25.) 
Both his speeches and his writings show what he 
thought of these Scriptures. : ; 

Paul, having in the eye of his mind the same Scrip- 
tures, wrote as follows to Timothy, who from his child- 
hood had been instructed therein: ‘‘ All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” (II Tim, 
iii, 15-17.) This statement is universal, without excep- 
tion or qualification. The Apostle often quoted inci- 
dents and passages from the Jewish Scriptures, spoke 
of them collectively as ‘‘ the oracles of God,” and never 
intimated the slightest doubt as to their ‘ inerrancy.” 
His uniform treatment of them shows the fullest confi- 
dence in them as the inspired word of God. His speech 
to the Jews in Antioch in Pisidia consists, in part, in the 
recital of facts stated in these Scriptures, (Acts xiii, 
16-22.) At Thessalonica he reasoned with the Jews 
* out of the Scriptures, opening and alleging that Christ 
must needs have suffered, and risen again from the 
dead.” (Acts xvii, 2, 3.) He did the same thing when 
he was a prisoner at Rome, “‘ persauding” the Jews 
**concerning Jesus, both out of the law of Moses and 
out of the prophets.” (Acts xxviii, 23.) His epistles 
abound with allusions to facts of Old Testament his- 
tory, some of which date back tothe Garden of Eden, 
and the temptation and sin of our first parents, 

So, also, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, it is said, with 
direct reference to the Old [istament, that God ‘at 
sundry times, and in divers manners, spzke in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets.” (Heb. i, 1.) God 
himself, according to this statement, was the speaker, 
and the prophets were simply the medium of the speak- 
ing. What they said he said throughthem. ‘: Where- 
fore as the Holy Ghost saith” is a phrase applied in this 
Epistle to language quoted from the O!d Test: ment. 
(Heb. iii, 7.) 

These and other similar references in the New Testa- 
ment to the Scriptures of the Old Testament show that 
Christ and his Apostles did set the seal of their author- 
ity to the divine and inspired origin of these Scriptures, 
This fact cannot be evaded by any exegetical sophistry. 
The fact, moreover, applies to the whole Old Testa- 
ment as an aggregate, from Genesis to Malachi, just as 
it then existed, and as it has been, alike by Jews and 
Coristians, transmitted from that age to this, without 
any essential change as to contents. We are herce in 
this age dealing with the same Scriptures, the same bis- 
toric Moses, tae same prophets, the same psalms, in 
short, the same Word of God, referred to and quoted by 
Christ and his Apostles, with the added fact of having 
received this special indorsement by them. 

What shali Christians, whether in the pulpit or the 
pew, or inthe theological seminary, do with this in- 
dorsement? The one answer to this question is that 
they should regard it-as final and conclusive in respect to 
the point involved in it and affirmed by it. It absolutely 
settles the question by the highest possibly authority 
known to Christian thought. To suppose that Christ 
and his Apostles committed a mistake in their view of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, or that they openly 
adopted and avowed a current Jewish belief which they 
did not really accept, is to assume atheory that dis- 
credits them as religious teachers, since it either calls 


‘in question their capacity, or impeaches their absvlute 


integrity. It is not logically possible to avoid this re- 
sult, if we reject their teaching on the point to which 
it is so clearly committed. We must accept the teach- 
ing, or discredit the teachers. 

Paul tells us that the Church of Christ is ‘‘ built upon 
the foundation of the Prophets and the Apostles, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner stone”; and if so 
then the doctrine of Cbrist and bis Apostles in regard to 
the Old Testament should be the doctrine and the law of 
that Church on the subject. What they thought the 
Cburch should think and should teach in her pulpits, her 
Sabbath-schools, her seminaries of Christian learning, 
and hor confessional literature. She has no place and 
no use for that sort of nationalistic criticism which 
makes the Old Testament a very different book from 
what it appears to be, and different from what Christ 
and his Apostles declare it to be, The fatal objection to 
ali suca criticism is that 1t contradicts the great Teacher, 
and contradicts his Apostles, and virtually imputes to- 
them either ignorence or insincerity, and in either 
event discredits their supremacy as teachers. 

The Church, built as it is upon the Bible, including 
both Testaments, must adhere to 1t with a cordial and 
unflinching faith in its divine authority, believing what 
it says, and seeking to do what it commands, and in 
both respects ‘‘ earnestly contend for the faith which 
was once delivered unto the saints.” The dogmati:m 
of the Bible, in the absoluteness with which it both 
teaches and commands, is but the just consequence of 
the divine source whence it came. We shall not, uatil 
we radically change our opinions of the Bible itself, 
follow guy rationalistic eriticiam, no matter on what 














lips found, that contradicts this dogmatism. One 


word from Christ is to us worth more than the whole 
of it. 


THE TAX BILLS BEFORE THE NEW YORK 
LEGISLATURE. 


THE citizens of New York do not asa rule look up to 
their lawgivers with affection or respect. They regard 
an approaching session of the Legislature as they regard 
the advent of the storms of winter, as something that is 
disagreeable but inevitable; and they are sustained by 
the hope that they can hold out until both are over, 
and peace is restored. Ordinarily, the mischief caused 
by legislation is not so great or so widespread as to 
arouse the whole community, and tho particular inter- 
ests may be injured, their outcries do not disturb the 
lethargy of the public. The impunity with which 
legislators are thus allowed to enact their vicious meas- 
ures insensibly persuades them that there is no limit to 
the submissiveness of American citizens, and sooner or 
later they begin to meddle with the very foundations of 
prop rty and commerce. This stage has this year been 
reach«d in New York. A number of bills revolutioniz- 
ing the system of taxation are now in a way to be 
enactcd, and unless a general and vigorous protest is 
made, will be enacted, with most disastrous results not 
only to the material prosperity but also to the morality 
of the State. 

We can here refer to but two of these measures. One 
of them prescribes merely that eight words shall be 
omitted from a statute, but it is doubtful if a change co 
ruinous to a commercial society was ever wrought by so 
apparently insignificant a cause. The whole framework 
of modern business is credit, which may be concretely 
d: fined as the transfer of wealth from one person to an- 
other upon an agreement, generally written, that this 
wealtb or its equivalent shall be returned. These writ- 
ten evidences are in modern times enormous in volume, 
but it is oovious that their value depends wholly upon 
the certainty that the wealth called for shall be forth- 
coming. They are not wealth, but claims upon wealth. 
By so much as they add to the property of one man, by 
so much do they subtract from the property of another. 
If the value of all the tangible wealth in the world, and 
the amount of all the notes and bonds and debts, were 
ascertained, the latter sum would be no addition to the 
formcr. If A has goods and B has none, A is properly 
taxed and Bis not. If A turns over the gocds to B with 
the understanding that B shall sell them and pay A 
from the proceeds—and this is modern trade in a nut- 
shell—then it may be just to tax B or to tax A, accord- 
ing to circumstances: but not to tax both. 

The State of New York has hitherto, althoin a blind 
and blundering way, substantially recognized this truth, 
and its mild system of taxation has, perhaps, had more 
to do with its wonderful prosperity than is commonly 
supposed. Every one is assessed upon the value of his 
personal property, after deducting the debts that he owes. 
It is these words that it is now proposed to omit, there- 
by ruining at once, if the act is enforced, all persons 
having heavy liabilities but small capital; persons like 
the ordinary grocer or shopkeeper, who are perfectly 
solvent, but whose stock in trade is mostly bought on 
credit, and whose margin of profit is too small to be 
diminished. Itis not the rich who would suffer from 
this measure, but the great army of traders of all 
kinds who have paper outstanding; and such a 
tax as this is practically a tax upon trade by being 
atax upon the machinery of trade. Strange that the 
debtor class, the pet of demagogs, should receive this 
thrust at the hand of the arch-demagog of the day, 
David Bennett Hill; for the responsibility for this 
measure lies at his door. Not content with inflicting 
upon the people of this State the double disgrace of 
being both their Governor and Senator, not content 
with the right to fill his own pockets with a double 
salary, he proposes to curse his constituents with all the 
evils of double taxation. Alas! it cannot be said that a 
constituency that Gbooses such representatives can just- 
ly complain of the natural consequences of their choice. 

The second measure is an extraordinary combination 
of disgraceful ignorance and wanton malignity. It 
compels all the taxable persons in the State to make 
lists of all their possessions, real and personal, tangible 
and intangible, of every description, whether held in 
an individual or a representative character, with the 
values thereof, swear to the truth and completeness and 
honesty of these lists, and deliver them to the proper 
officers. For the onerous requirement that every owner 
of real estate shall, whether living here temporarily, in 
Russia or in Mexico, furnish an anoual description des- 
ignating “if in a city, by name of street, and street 
number, if any, number of lot and block, frontage on 
street and depth in feet, and number of ward wherein 
situated”—there is no pretense of excuse No real 
estate van escape taxation under the present law, if the 
assessors are honest, and to furnish the information 
wanted, most people would be obliged to go to the 
assessors’ office, and obtain it from tke very tax maps 
already staring the assessors in the face. 

We pess over the very material expense for printing, 
for postage, for copying, for taking oaths, for clerical 
service, which would be entailed by this bill, and which 
wight easily amount to a million dollars, Of course the 
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time waeted in making up these liste would be a loss 
much greater in amount. The penal clauses of the bill 
provide that any person who omits to make and file his 
inventory is to be punished as for a misdemeanor, that 
any falsehood in the inventory is a perjury, and 
that in case of failure tomakeor file an inventory or 
of willful omission of taxable property therefrom ‘* the 
assessors shall, to the best of their ability, ascertain the 
amount of the property of such person, copartnership, 
corporation, or association (or?) of the amount of such 
property omitted from the inventory filed and liable to 
assessment and taxation therein, and shall double the 
amount thereof as the assessment of such property.” 

We need not expatiate upon the annoyance and ex- 
asperation that such provisions will cause. To be effect- 
ive they should be supplemented by the bastinado for 
those who decline to expose the details of their private 
affairs, and by a bounty to informers, and should then 
be transmitted to the authorities of Turkey or Persia 
as an evidence of the superiority of the methods of an 
American democracy over the crude expedients of 
Onental despotism. 

A gracious provision of this bill allows the taxpayer 
‘*if he desires to state the amount of any valid debt 
owing by him ” either a lien on real estate or not, to de- 
scribe it and give the name and residence or place of 
business of the owner of such debt or of the person to 
whom it is payable, Asit is not provided that there 
shall be any deduction for liens upon real estate, and as 
the bill first mentioned abolishes the deduction of debts 
from personal property, this provision is not of a re- 
assuring character. We cannot enumerate all the ob- 
jections to this listing scheme. It is known in advance 
how it will work. The experience of Connecticut, of 
New Hampshire, of Georgia, of West Virginia, leaves 
no doubt as to its results. Many people will not hesitate 
to commit what this act calls perjury, but which is com- 
monly regarded as of as venial a character as the per- 
juries at which Jove laughs. They never have regarded, 
they never will regard an oath extorted by duress as of 
binding character, and are firmly convinced of the 
wisdom of the rule of the common law which forbids 
compelling an accused person to testify against himself. 

A recent tax commission in Connecticut ascertained, 
by comparing a large number of inventories of deced- 
ents’ estates returned to the probate courts,-with the 
last lists sworn to by the decedents in their lifetime, 
that their property was valued after their death at four 
or five times what they returned it as worth during 
their life. They ascertained, also, that a citizen of one 
town died leaving an estate of two and a quarter mil- 
lions, while the entire property of the town in which he 
resided was returned the year before his death at three- 
quarters of a million. They found that in 1855 the 
amount of the money bonds and notes owned by the in- 
habitants of Connecticut was $19,000,000, and that in 
1885 it was $13,000,000. The New Hampshire tax com- 
missioners declare that three fourths of the personal 
property in that State is not reached by the assessors. 
The West Virginia tax commissioners say : 

** At present all the taxes from invisible property come 
from a few conspicuously conscientious citizens, from 
widows, executors, and from guardians of the insane and 
infants. As regards paying taxes on this class of 
property, it is almost as voluntary and is considered pretty 
much in the same light as donations to the neighborhood 
church or Sunday-school.”’ 

The enforcement of such a law as this in the city of 
New York would aftect its business like a bombard- 
ment from a hostile fleet in its harbor. The mere en- 
actment of the law would drive many persons out of the 
State, would debauch the public conscience, would 
annoy every owner of property, and would deprive 
large numbers of widows, orphans and helpless persons 
of a considerable part of their income. It is a disgrace 
that such a measure should be proposed; to enact it 
would be an outrage. 





Editorial Votes, 


THE INDEPENDENT this week adds twelve pages to its 
regular thirty two, four of them being acover. The eight 
additional pages inside the cover are intended for reading 
matter and the cover for advertisements. This being our 
Easter issue, we have secured from representatives of 
various denominations what we may call homilies, or 
sermonets, appropriate to the day. Bishop Hugh Miller 
Thompson represents the Episcopalians with a full ser- 
mon, and Bishop Galleher, the Rev. Arthur Brooks and 
W. W. Newton support him with shorter papers: B'shops 
Granbery and Harris and Chancellor Sims represent three 
Methodist denominations; Dr. John Ha)l speaks for those 
of the Presbyterians who do not favor the observance of 
Kaster; Prof. F. W. Fisk and Drs. McKenzie, Jenkins, 
Merriman and Twombly represent the Congregationalists; 
Drs. Butler and Krotel the Lutherans; Professor Apple 
the Reformed Germans; President Andrews, of Brown 
U niversity,the Baptists; and Dr. Summerbell the Christian 
denomination. We must also mention Easter poems by 
Harriet McEwen Kimball, Mary L. McLanathan and Celia 
Thaxter. Other miscellaveous articles are by Colonel 





Higginson on Remedies for an Impending Ompniscience ; 
Maurice Thompson on Sentimentality vs. the Law; John 
Burroughs on certain puzzles of thought; Professor Ely 
on the Moral Aspects of Socialism ; and William C. Ward 
on Portraits of the last century. We offer unusual attrac- 
tions in the opening half of a story by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, and another story, written expressly for THE 
INDEPENDENT, by the famous English novelist, Thomas 
Hardy. 





WE call attention to the summary, given elsewhere, of 
the address of Dr. Storrs at the missionary meeting in Bos- 
ton last week. Dr. Storrs believes there has been a decline 
in missionary zeal, or rather that missionary zeal has not 
kept pace with the growth of missionary opportunity. 
This we believe to be entirely true, and the address gives 
sufficient reasons to account for it. Beneficence has an 
immensely wider range than ever before; and while 
wealth has accumulated with great rapidity, we think a 
careful examination of the facts would show that benefi- 
cence has fully kept pace with it. Missionary contribu- 
tions are now only a single branch of beneficence, and that 
not the principal one. Twenty-five years ago or more they 
bore a much moreimportant relation to general benefi- 
cence than they do now. We believe that this broadening 
of beneficence is largely due to the reflex influence of the 
missionary enterprise itself. It isa most powerful stimu- 
lator to the humane impulses. It may claim a part of the 
splendid results of these impulses as its own legitimate 
fruits. That missions are now far less romantic than they 
used to be, and therefore appeal less to the imagination, is 
perfectly true; but it is equally true that they appeal more 
strongly to the sense of duty growing out of the recogni- 
tion which missions have compelled of the brotherhood of 
man. Anditis well that this sense should be copstantly 
appealed to. When this duty is enforced by the higher 
and nobler call to Christian consecration, and the magnifi- 
cent results that are being achieved in missionary fields 
are fully set before the people, there will be that revival 
of missionary enthusiasm which Dr. Storrs calls for, and 
the advancein missionary contributions will be iu better 
proportion to the wonderful advance of missionary oppor- 
tunity. 

WE should like to see the admirable article on ‘‘ New 
Theology in Japan,” in Joseph Cook’s Our Day for March, 
by Professor Scott, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
republished in Japan, as we do not doubt it will be. It is 
an admirable and thorough discussion of the claims which 
the *‘New Theology,” represented by the one American 
Unitarian and the two German Liberal missionaries in 
Japan, represents. Under tie term ‘‘New Theology” 
Professor Scott attacks the claims, now not substantiated 
by the best biblical criticisms anywhere, which take the 
miraculous out of the Bible and make Christianity nothing 
more than a system of natural religion and natural ethics. 
Protessor Scott addresses his argument tothe students and 
pastors of Japan, and he fortifies his position by references 
to scholars the world over. It is one of the best pieces of 
Christian polemics we have seen. One striking pas- 
sage is that in which he shows how, in our day at least, the 
spirit of union is developed, not among the Liberal bodies 
—Unitarians, Hicksite Quakers, etc.—but among the Evan- 
gelical denominations. He hopes to see the union between 
the Presbyterians and Congregationalists in Japan com- 
pleted, and then to have the Methodists and Baptists join 
the united body, ani that even the Episcopalians may 
enter in on the terms proposed by their House of Bishops 
in America—namely, (1) The Bible is God’s Word; (2) the 
two sacraments; (3) the Nicene Creed; (4) the historic epis- 
copate so adjusted as to meet local needs. Ele says: 

“If the bishop become a missionary superintendent or lead- 
ing pastor, even that might be accepted, and so all evangelical 
Christians iu Japan form the one Church in Japan.”’ 

It is amusing to see the facility with which some of our 
contemporaries have fallen into Mr. William E. Black- 
stone’s net, and have indorsed in their editorial columns 
his appeal to the President to use his influence with Tur- 
key and Russia and other countries to secure the territory 
of Palestine for the Jews. It is one of the most preposter- 
ous propositions ever offered to the public, as is evident to 
apy ove who reads the comments of the Jewish papers on 
the subject. The Jews do not want Palestine. It is only 
certain Christians that want to get the Jews there to 
accommodate either their prejudices or their interpre- 
tations of propbecy. The Jews could not be persuad- 
ed to gothere. The American Jews are American 
citizens, and preferto live in America. Itis a better 
country to live in than Palestine is. The Jews who 
are in Palestine are the lowest of their class, as a rule, 
bodies of paupers sustained by gifts, unable otherwise to 
survive, and the most unfavorable reports have been made 
on their condition by Jewish commissions, of which we 
remember one that Mr. Samuel Montague, M.P., of Lon- 
don, was convected with and which was so unfavorable 
that it sent Sir Moses Montefiore in a hurry to Palestine, 
when nearly a hundred years old, to investigate the mat- 
ter anew, to the terror of Mr. Montague and the commis- 
sion who were afraid they were murdering the good old 
man. This proposition of Mr. Blackstone’s is pure child’s 
play not worth a moment’s serious consideration. 


THE people of New Jersey should be very glad that their 
Legislature has adjourned, after a comparatively short 
session. It had already done a good deal of legislative mis- 
chief, and would probably have done much moreif a timely 
adjournment had not intervened. It has been a distinct- 
ively partisan Legislature, and it seems as tho no scheme 
was too outrageous to find a place on its calendar. It gave 
great prominence to one of the worst tax bills that ever was 
brought before any Legislature. It proposed not an 
emendation of the system of taxation but a revolution in 
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it, which would have driven thousands of capitalists out 
of the State. A timely and strong expression of public 
opinion prevented the enactment of this measure, anda 
much milder one was substituted for it. There is prob- 
ably sufficient mischief in the substitute to create a strong 
feeling against it before the next Legislature assembles. 
It creates a partisan tax commission which is to have 
power to review and alter tax accounts returned by local 
assessors, and it has other objectionable features. The 
Legislature has passed an outrageously partisan congres- 
sional re-apportionment scheme and also an equally unfair 
Assembly redistricting bill, which is designed to perpetu- 
ate the power of the Democracy forever. The Legislature 
has done some good things for which we must give it 
credit, or rather it has refused to do some bad things. 
It has killed the bills to legalize racing and book- 
making. For this all deceht citizens will be profound- 
ly grateful, especially when they Tearn that race- 
track gamblers distributed $140,000 in the legislative 
halls and then had their projects defeated. A great 
deal of the bad work of the Legislature is undoubtedly due 
to Governor Abbett, who showed his favor to the rum 
power by nominating the most prominent brewer in the 
State, Gottfried Krueger, as a member of the Court of 
Errors and Appeals. This places him where he can do his 
fraternity valuable service if the constitutionality of any 
anti-liquor act should be in question before the highest 
court in the State. What have decent Democrats to say 
to such a shameful act? A rumseller, interested in almost 
every saloon in the State, on the bench of its highest 
Court! If Christian Democrats can stand this they can 
stand anything. Besides this a bill was smuggled through 
allowing social clubs to dispense liquors, and another 
worse bill was passed creating county boards of excise, 
wherever one hundred citizens petition the Governor to 
appoint them. These boards have power to override the 
decision of city councils not to liceuse in places like Bridge- 
ton and Vineland, and to grant licenses regardless of the 
wishes of the people. Itis a most iniquitous law, and 
delivers communities bound hand and foot into the hands 
of the rum power. 








WITH a Governor so thoroughly committed to the rum 
power as is Governor Hill, and with an Assembly strongly 
Democratic and in thorough sympathy with him, the peo- 
ple of the State of New York have the right to expect an 
avalanche of bad liquor bills. And such there has been. 
There has been a bill to allow liquor to be sold all night at 
concerts in low and degraded places, and there has been a 
bill to allow wine to be sold at more reputable social gath- 
erings. Both of these bills have been killed, some of the 
rural Democratic members helping to give them their qui- 
etus. But in their place we have an incomparably worse 
bill known as the Schaaf bill. This bill was drawn by the 
liquor dealers themselves, and at a meeting of their State 
Committee was committed to a deputation with instruc- 
tions ‘‘ to submit it once more to Governor Hill, leaving to 
the Governor the choice of the member of the Legislature 
who is to introduce the bill in the Assembly or in the Sen- 
ate.’”’ The program has been carried out, and the bill is 
before the Assembly. It is a most iniquitous measure. It 
proposes to reduce the distance from voting places within 
which liquor selling is prohibited on election day, from a 
quarter of a mile to two hundred feet. But worse than 
all, it proposes to open the saloons on Sunday. It seems as 
tho the Governor and his partisans intend to force this bill 
through. While they have acceded to the request fora 
public hearing, they have resolutely refused to allow any 
petitions to be read in open assembly against the bill. 
There was a notable petition from Roman Catholic clergy- 
men and others, and another petition from Protestant. 
clergymen and others, both of which the Speaker refused 
to allow to be read. The bill has created such a storm of 
indignation that the liquor dealers themselves have pro- 
posed certain amendments to it which, while they tone 
down a few of its objectionable features, do not make it 
one whit more acceptable to the decent sentiment of the 
State. It looks as tho it would be passed by the Assembly. 
The Senate is Republican, and may be depended upon, we 
presume, to kill the bill; but if it were Democratic, like 
the Lower House, it is doubtful if anything could prevent 
the carrying out of the understanding between the Liquor 
Dealers’ Association and Governor Hill. The State never 
was cursed with such an administration before, and it is 
devoutly to be hoped that it never will be again. 


Ir is a settled principle of international law that the 
citizens or subjects of a Government, when for the time 
being resident in a foreign country, are subjeet to the local 
jurisdiction of such country; and it is equally well settled 
that, when so resident, they are entitled to protection by 
their own Government against abuses of power and gross 
inhumanities and wrongs. Some of the Italians recently 
murdered in New Orleans were citizens and subjects of the 
Government of Italy, and were in this country under the 
guaranties of treaty stipulations with Italy; and, under 
the latter of the above rules of international law, that 
Government will doubtless remonstrate and address some 
demands to the Government of the UnitedStates. It will 
be a0 just answer to these demands for the latter to say 
that these murders occurred under the local jurisdiction 
of a State Government, with which the United States had 
nothing to do, and in respect to which it can furnish no 
remedy. They also occurred within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, in which the treaty with Italy is a part of 
**the supreme law of the land”’; and it is the duty of the 
United States to see to it that that and every other treaty 
as such a law is duly observed. Congress ought long since 
to bave enacted a general law for the enforcement of trea- 
ties that would make acts of violence and murder against 
aliens in this country under the protection of treaty stipu- 
lations criminal offenses against the United States, for 
which the guilty parties would be liable to indictment, trial 
in the Federal courts and proper punishment. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has expressed the opinion, that 
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Congress has such a power; and yet the power bas not 
hitherto been exercised. If the recent massacre of Italians 
in New Orleans shall move Congress te the enactment of 
such a law, then one good result at least will grow out cf 
that horrible tragedy. The Government of the United 
States—under the general principles of international de- 
cency and humanity, to say nothing about the special pro- 
visions of treaties—is morally bound to see to it that all 
alieus in this country enjoy the ordinary protection and 
security accorded to aliens among the civilized nations; 
and there should be nothing in our local institutions that 
releases the Government from this general obligation. The 
governments of the earth have nothing to do with our 
State Governments. They know only the Government of 
the United States, and speak to it, and it only, when they 
have any complaint to make in respect to the treatment of 
their citizens or subjects in this country. This Govern- 
ment ought to hearand attend to all such complaints. 


JUDGE R. H. MARR, of the Criminal Court in New Or- 
leans, has called tbe attention of the Grand Jury to the 
recent mob in that city andthe horrible murders com- 
mitted by the same, and handed the whole matter over to 
the Jury for their investigation and preliminary judg- 
ment. We greatly fear that, owing to local public senti- 
ment, nothing effective in the way of a penal remedy will 
be done; and yet we havea very decided opinion asto what 
ought to be done, and what would be a most wholesome 
and telling example, if it were done. In our opinion a 
sufficient number of the prominent leaders of that mur 
derous mob ought to be indicted for the crime of mur 
der; and then being convicted, they ought to pay the 
penalty for their wickedness. That a wholly unjusti 
fiable murder or rather series of murders has been com 
mitted, admits of po question. The way to put a stop 
to such murderous outbreaks is not to justify or ex- 
cuse them, or merely condemn them in newspaper 
editorials, or whine over them with half suppressed re- 
grets, but sternly punish them as the law directs and as 
strict justice requires. One such example would tell with 
an effect that nothing else can equal. We believe in sup- 
pressing mobs by the strong arm of power promptly and 
vigorously wielded at the moment; and then we equally 
believe in treating the mobocrats as criminals, and pun- 
ishing them for their offenses according to law, hangiog 
them if they have committed murder, just as we would 
hang a pack of horse thieves or a gang of railway robbers, 
if they have committed murder. This is our remedy in all 
such cases: and altho it is stern and severe in its char- 
acter, it is after all the highest and mcst humane kind of 
humanity. It is just the humanity which protects scciety 
against lawless outbreaks, and makes mobs dangeious to 
those who engage in them. 


THE fivancial collapse of the People’s Palace in London 
ought at least to teach a lesson in finance. It was the 
creature of Walter Besant’s imagination. He would have 
had a place, as he said in his ‘“‘ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,” where everything that poor p2ople want for their 
pleasure could be had—music, dancing, singing, reading, 
games, light, warmth, everything. When his dream came 
to be put irto fact money poured in with wonderful prodi 
gality. Half a million dollars was given‘ and everything 
was managéd on a liberal scale so long as the money lasted. 
There were all sorts of shows and concerts and lectures 
and tableaux and gayety and officials andclasses. But 
speedily the money began to give out. In November of 
1888, Sir Edmund Currie, who was in command of the 
whole establishment, had to report a deficiency of $18,000, 
and a deficiency of $15,000 expected the next year. The 
Charity Commissioners gave the money, but in March, 
1890, they found things were not going as well as they 
should be and ordered an inquiry which proved that the 
Palace was 1n debt $117,000. It was completely bankrupt, 
and every available source of income had been anticipated; 
and yet the management was planning new buildings for 
which they had no tunds. Here the Drapers’ Company 
came to the rescue and lent $125,000 to discharge the debt 
and took the whole educational work on their hands at an 
expense of $30,000 a year, but almost completely sacrificed 
the entertainments. There are no more chess, dramatic, 
sketching, harriers’ and football clubs, and the cricket 
and lawn-tennis and boxing clubs are reduced. The 
library class is gone, the debating society has disappeared, 
shorthand and book-keeping thrive. It remains now a 
technical school, but even its success depends upon the 
willingness of the Drapers’ Company and the Charity 
Commissioners to carry on its work in a set of buildings 
unrivaled in Europe. Pure pleasure does not seem to pay. 
It is profit that the people want. 





THE Queen’s Court of Appeal has decided that a hus- 
band’s ownership of his wife is not absolute. Perhaps we 
should set this down as an epochal decision. The English 
Courts have gradually enlarged, by liberal decisions, the 
rights of married women; and Parliament, in 1870 and 1874, 
secured to them the right to enjoy their own earnings, to 
hold personal property in certain cases, and to receive in 
the income of real estate willed tothem. Thecase decided 
last week was that of a wife, who is wealthy in her own 
right, who has been living apart from her husband, and 
who was seized recently, as she was leaving church, and 
conveyed forcibly to her husband’s house, where she was 
restrained of her liberty. Her friends, failing in an effort 
to rescue her, or to prevail upon the police to make a forci- 
ble entry, applied to the Queen’s Bench for a writ of 
habeas corpus to compel the man Jackson to produce his 
wife in Court. The Court refused the writ, holding tbat if 
she was ill-treated she had a remedy in an application for 
protection. Her friends then carried the case to the Court 
of Appeal, which directed that she be restored to her 
liberty, and that she be allowed to choose her own resi- 
dence. Her husband’s counsel claimed that a husband is 

*‘owaer of his owa wife.” Laisisia accord with tas oll 





Roman law which imposed a subjection of the wife as 
complete as that of slaves. But we are fast getting rid 
of slavery, and there is hope_that the emancipation of 
woman will ere long be accomplished. We rejoice that the 
Court trampled upon a barbarous precedent, and took so 
long a step toward recognition of the complete equality of 
women. 


....In case Dr. Briggs’s transfer to the chair of Biblical 
Theology comes before the next General Assembly for con- 
firmation or veto, he will be one of four professors upon 
whose appointments the Assembly will be called to 
act. One ofthe other three is Dr. Worrall, newly elected 
to Danville. There is no question of the right of the As- 
sembly in his case, for he enters for the first time upon a 
professorship. Another is Professor Craig, who is trans- 
ferred from the chair of Ecclesiastical History to that of 
Theology at McCormick Seminary, Chicago; and the third, 
Professor Darling, who is transferred from Homilietics to 
Theology at Auburn. The peculiar fact about it is, that 
all three goto the chair of Systematic Theology, and all 
three were pronounced opponents of revision, altho it car- 
ried the Church by atwo-thirds vote. But that fact ought 
not to prevent their approval by the Assembly. 


....The Wesleyan Christian Advocate, of Macon, Ga., 
has heard something about the closing scenes of the Fifty- 
first Congress which we must have missed. We under- 
stood that there was much uproar and boys’ play as usual; 
but we have heard of nothing to ‘“‘ make every true Ameri- 
can hang his head inshame.’’ The closing scenes of the 
previous Congresses did have that character, for the 
Speaker, as we remember, would not have the free dispen- 
sation of liquor interfered with; but Speaker Reed abol- 
ished the House gin-mill long before the close of the 
session, and we have not heard that the hilarity referred to 
by the Advocate was due to intoxicants. We only hope 
the next House will do as well. 


...-A long column anda halfis taken by The Catholic 
Standard in bringing what it calls a ‘‘ broad indictment ”’ 
against THE INDEPENDENT. A broad indictment never had 
a narrower cause. It charges us with denying that Catho- 
lics are Christians, because we gave a table headed “Chris- 
tian Missions in Japan” and did not include the Catholic 
missions! It is a most absurd charge, and could not have 
been imagined except by one going around with achip on 
his shoulder. The table was compiled by Mr. Loomis and 
forwarded to us. It did not pretend to be an exhaustive 
table; 1t nowhere claimed to represent all Christian mis- 
sions in Japan. Pray, dear contemporary, don’t be so 
ready to take offense. 


.... The long expected death of Prince Napoléon Joseph 
Charles Paul, the second son of JérOme and Catherine of 
Wiirtemberg, took place last week. The prince died as he 
had lived, uncertain whether he was or was not reconciled 
to his son Victor who seems to be the recognized heir to 
his claims whatever they may amount to, and in still 
deeper uncertainity whether the Atheists should have him 
or the Roman Catholic priest who had the advantages of 
possession and presence. The elements were strangely 
mixed in the man while he lived, and we are left in the 
same doubt which afflicts all he did or was, down to the 
origin and meaning of the sobriquet Plon-Pion by which 
he was popularly known. 


....Ex-Minister Phelps, who represented this country at 
the Court of St. James during the last Administration, has 
contributed an article on the Bering Sea matter to Hur- 
per’s Monthly. It is a strong discussion, upholding the 
contention of Mr. Blaine and insisting that {reedom of the 
sea does not imply freedom to destroy property found on 
or in the sea, and that seals are property the right to which 
belongs to the owner of the shores where they breed. If 
Mr. Phelps’s article has the effect to silence the senseless 
outcry of Democratic partisans against our Government’s 
case the public will be very grateful. 


....The contrast between the New Orleans riot and the 
Cincinnati riot of 1884 deserves notice. In the latter case 
dissatisfaction witao the failure of justice was also the 
cause; but when the mob threatened the jail the sheriff 
first removed the prisoner, and then met the rioters with 
a file of soldiers’ muskets. The riot was renewed for 
several days and the public buildings attacked; but the 
Governor sent two regiments and subdued the mob, tho 
not without the loss of fifty lives. 


....[rishmen in this country will show their good sense 
by keeping their money and turning the cold shoulder to 
Parnell and hisdelegates. Parnellis not really conduct- 
ing a battle for Home Rule in Ireland, but rather to save 
himself from the just and inevitable results of his own 
gross immorality. He cannot head the Home Rule cam- 
paign with any hope of success, since the English sup- 
porters of such Rule, without whom success is impossible, 
will have nothing to do with him. 


....Mr. Gladstone says that the English ‘“ Liberals are 
ready to face defeat, exclusion, misfortune; but they are 
not prepared to create a constitutional leadership for Ire- 
land under such a guidance as Mr. Parnell’s,’’ and that 
**no consideration would make them do so.’’ This means 
that Irishmen must cut loose from Parnell or sacrifice 
their »wn cause. It ought not to take them long to decide 
this question. Parnell is really a dead weight upon them. 


«..-The Tribune counts up most regretfully the im- 
mense losses the railroads, the hotel keepers, the farmers 
and others will sustain in New Jersey because the bills to 
legalize racing and race-track gambling failed to pass. 
Perhaps the sporting editor will kindly estimate the loss 
to property owners and to dealersin food and clothing that 
would be the result of closing all houses of prostitution in 
this city. 


....T wo plans for disposing of the $2,300,090 of the re- 
funded Direct Tax, which is the amount that is tobe paid 





back tothis State, have been suggested. One is to use the 
money forthe purchase of land for a State Park in the 
Adirondacks, and the other is to expend the sum in im- 
proving the roads of the State. Both of these suggestions 
are good, and either will be a good use of the funds. 


-.-. We observe that several of the law journals are dis- 
cussing the divorce question with unusual interest. The 
Chicago Legal Adviser thinks that Congress can legislate 
on the the subject without any change of the Federal 
Constitution, while the Albany Law Journal is of the 
opposite opinion. The Journal, as usual, on all law ques- 
tions, is right on tbis point, 


...-Mr. Cockrell, one of the Farmers’ Alliance men who 
helped to elect General Palmer to the Senate of the United 
States, said to the Democrats at a recent meeting in 
Chicago: 

“On behalf of 4,090,000 farmers I wish to warn you that you 


cannot make Grover Cleveland the next President of the United 
States.”’ 


--..-The Times, of this city, sets down “one hundred 
thousand dollars”’ as the cost forthe recent “* Hearst fu- 
neral junket,”’ and fittingly suggests that Senators should 
“*be buried like other people, and not at the expense of the 
Government,”’ when they happen to die in the service and 
at Washington. We entirely agree with the suggestion. 


.... The new Senator from California is ex-Congressman 
Felton, a stanch Republican, a native of New York, one of 
the ‘‘49ers’”’ and a very wealthy man. He is interested in 
mines and is an enthusiastic gold monometalist. He suc- 
ceeds the late Senator Hearst, who was a Democrat, and 
promises to be a very useful member of the Senate. 


-... The Assembly’s refusal to pass the Senate bill mak- 
ing an appropriation forthe Prohibition Amendment elec- 
tion next month is just what might be expected from a 
league of liquor sellers. It is shameful. It gives the 
people no chance to make known tneir wishes. 


...For the second time within two months the ecclesias- 
tical enemies of Indian Commissioner Morgan have circu- 
lated the report that the President has removed him from 
office. What good comes from such tactics we do not 
understand. 


.... Ex-Postmaster General James is an enthusiastic 
Welshman. He presided at the annual Welsh Eisteddfod 
held in Wilkesbarre last week and spoke in praise of the 
Welsh language because, we suppose, it requires y’s men 
to use it. 


....[s the brilliant ex Senator Ingalls getting ready to 
take himself and his personal effects into the Alliance 
camp? It looksa little like it. If*he does be will erelong 
understaud, as never before, what an “iridescent dream ’”’ 
is. 


....The Pope has issued a letter to the Archbishop of 
Genoa approving his action in uniting with the citizens of 
Genoa in providing a suitable celebration of the discovery 
of America by Genoa’s most distinguished citizen. 


...-lt is not from the destitute places in Oklahoma and 
Nebraska but from the “awfully frontier country” in 
Southern California that a subscriber writes that it “keeps 
me busy simply to live.”’ 


.«--Gen. Joseph E. Johnson’s death removes one of the 
ablest of the Confederate generals, and one who patriotic- 
ally accepted the situation when the War was concluded. 


....Bishop Galleher’s article reached us so late that we 
are obliged to separate it from the other Easter articles. 
It will be found on pages 9 and 10. 


....-Another Freedom of Worship bill is pending at 
Albany. The friends of unsectarianism in public institu- 
tions have to be alert in these days. 


....Maurice Thompson’s article this week was written 
before the New Orleans outbreak, or he could nut have 
helped referring to it. 





RESPECT and deference paid to the aged on the part of 
those who are young belong to the code of good manners, 
and indicate good sense and good feeling. Such deport- 
ment in the young is never out of place. 


....Death keeps its own secrets and takes nobody into its 
confidence. What it is to die, we can actually know only 
by dying; and the knowledge thus gained we can never 
give to those whom we have left behind us. 


.... Tho Jesus died by the hand of human violence, and, 
so far as that violence was concerved, as the victim of ma- 
lignant pussion; still, in his own view, and in God’s inten- 
tion when delivering him up to this death, his body was 
broken and his blood was shed “for the remission of sins.” 
The Lord in that death laid upon him the the iniquity of 
us all, and by sufferings and death made him perfect as 
the Captain of our salvation. (Isa. liii, 6, and Heb. ii, 10.) 


..--The Bible is divine and human at the same time. It 
is divine in the authority with which it teaches, and divine 
in the inspiration that dictated it, and is hence the law for 
faith and practice. It is human in the sense of using 
human language, and of being molded into the forms of 


‘human thought, and is hence brought to the level of 


human apprebension. God, in making known his will! to 
men by words, uses their words and ideas as the means 
thereof, and thus adapts the method of the revelation to 
their condition and capacity. 


...-[tshould never be forgotten that our influence, un- 
consciously and without any special intention, wielded 
over others, constitutes far the larger part of the influence 
that we exercise among men. This influence depends not 
upon what we do or say at particular times, or under pecu- 


liar circumstances, but upon what we habitually are in the 
natural, spontaneous and oft-repeated exhivitions of our 
real character, One’s words go for very little as against 
thisinfluence. Dr. Bushnell bas an admirable sermon on 
this subject, which no Christian, and hardly any man. can 
read without profit. 
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Religions Intelligence. 
THE GOSPEL IN SPAIN. 


BY THE REV. WM, H. GULICK. 





THE statistics that follow do not profess to be absolutely 
accurate, as they are not based on the authoritative re- 
turns of all the societies and individuals engaged in Prot- 
estant work in Spain; but it may be safely affirmed that 
they are sufficiently so to give a not incorrect idea of the 
evangelical forces that are now at work in this country, 
and of certain results that have been effected: 


Houses or rooms used for chapeis and schools....... 115 
Foreign Missionaries, men... 22 
women 28 deh nab & sab uceney 50 
EEL RPE ee ERE e 37 
PE dubadedcca sé000cteuwers docveceaeet 89 
Attendants on public worship ....................... 9,220 
RNR occ ces vecvecccsccsccerecccsccccccesccece 8,516 
a a i a 119 
School-teachers, men... 74 
WS Tika dco sivue once 066d ccnsausevs 156 
teal eae a ape (OE Sipe OE TOR Ie AM 
Sunday-schools......... ait peestaceh@etaredie ane 
Teachers in the Sunday- echeols. ee peakiaes ailekbas eee 192 
Scholars in the Sunday-schools............ ...-+20+++ 3,500 


The societies and churches engaged in work in this 
field are: 

1. The Irish Presbyterian Church. 

2. The United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 

3. The Wesleyan Methodists of England. 

4. The English Congregationalists. 

5. The Spanish Evangelization Society, of Edinburgh, 
chiefly Presbyterians. 

6. The German Presbyterian. 

. The Committee of Lausanne. 
8 The Committee of Geneva. 
9. The American Board. 

10. The American Baptist Missionary Union. 

11, The Church of England. 

12. Various *‘ Christians,”’ or Plymouth Brethren. 

13. The British and Foreign Bible Society. 

14. The National Bible Society of Scotland. 

15. The American Bible Society. 

The number of congregations in Spain is now larger 
than ever before; and thothere are no congregations as 
large as several that were found fifteen years ago in Madrid 
and in Seville, and in some other places, the sum total of 
persons in regular attendance and the total of the active 
membership are as large, if not larger, than ever before. 
The loss in the size of individual congregations is more 
than equaled by the increased number of congregations 
and of preaching stations, bringing a larger number than 
ever before within the sound of Gospel preaching week 
after week throughout the year. 

The tourist who should look in upun a half a dozen o¢ 
the chapels in the larger cities, and’ should count from 
thirty to a hundred personsin attendance at each of the 
places, would be wide of the mark if he should judge that 
he had seen the better partof the Protestant community 
in Spain. He should be told that perhaps to-day the chief 
strength of Protestantism is not found in the organized 
churches with their pastors and schools in the large 
cities, but in the many groups of Christians, some with 
pastors and some without pastors, that are scattered far 
and wide throvghout the country. It is in these places 
that the individual life of the Protestant Christian be- 
comes the object of special notice, and where the teachings 
of the Gospel and its results are brought into open and 
unavoidable contrast with the teachings and fruits of 
Roman Catholicism. It is in these little communities 
where the priest, from under those tutelage the Protest- 
ants have broken away, has special opportunity to watch 
them day by day, and to bring to bearupon them number- 
less influences forthe purpose of either winning them back 
to the fold that they have left, or of driving them away 
from the place where their presence is a rebuke. 

And it is under these circumstances, more frequently, 
perhaps, than under any other, that the distinctive excel- 
lence of the Gospel teaching is seen and felt in the sur- 
rounding community. When a manin a country village, 
who has been wasteful and quarrelsome and profane and a 
gambler, begins to frequent the chapel, leaves his former 
associates, is seen coming and going with the Protestants, 
gives up his worldly and vicious ways, ** joins the church” 
in public confession of his faith, bringing with him his 
wife and family, and becomes an active member in all its 
good works—such a case tells as it could not in the city. 
And especially does it tell when for weeks and months the 
man becomes the mark for the priest who, failing to re- 
cover him to his flock by entreaties and blandishments, 
resorts to persecution, such as only a village priest can de_ 
vise to harass and injure an old-time parishioner. These 
cases—men and woman—are the salt of the church, and a 
credit to Protestantism throughout the districts where they 
are known. 

It is in these country places almost exclusively that the 
contlicts between the authorities and the Protestants arise, 
that being appealed to the publie through the press, or to 
the higher authorities at Madrid, keep the question of 
‘*religious toleration’ before the eyes of the Government 
and the people, not permitting them to forget for any 
length of time that they are pledged by the Constitution 
of the land to protect the Protestants in the unmolested 
exercise of their religious faith and rites. Indeed, were it 
not for just these poor and ignorant and scattered und weak 
provincial Protestants, which it is the fashion both of ene- 
mies and friends to speak of as almost unworthy of notice 
for their fewness and their feeblenese—if it were not for 
these, the public at large and the Government would have 
but little reason to remember from year to year—for 
decades running—that there is such a thing in Spanish 
affairs as the “‘ religion question,”’ the life of the city con- 
gregations is ordinarily so quiet and undisturbed. 





As to some of these congregations, as already remarked, 
itis noted that they are no larger than they were years 
ago—or perhaps they may in some cases even be smaller. 
In the churchesin the north of Spain this is largely ex- 
plained by the continual emigration. During the last five 
years the churchin Santander has from this cause changed 
its numbers at least once; the church in Bilbao has sent 
out to various South American States during ten years 
some twenty persons three times repeated; the church of 
Logrofio a year and a half ago bade farewell to eleven of 
its members who sailed from the port of Pasages in one 
steamer forthe Brazils; last year the church of Pradején 
lost seventeen members by emigration to the Argentine 
Republic in the space of two months, and during the last 
three years the churchin Zaragoza has lostin this way 
nearly forty members. The fact, therefore, that these con- 
gregations do not essentially diminish in numbers from 
year to yearis a proof that they are steadily receiving acces- 
sions. 

The presence in the land of these Protestants—of the city 
and of the country—few and simple and poor as they may 
be; the persistent life and growth of their churches and 
schools; their dignified and reasonable demand for recog- 
nition and protection under the Government that they loy- 
ally help to support, and the example of the truly Chris- 
tian conduct that cannot be gainsaid by their Roman 
Catholic neighbors, have wrought a radical changé in 
public sentiment toward Protestantism. The Protestant 
community is now a recognized element in the body poli- 
tic, the rights of which cannot be evaded by the rulers, 
and which generally receives from the authorities such 
protection as is needed. 

The sneer: ‘Take away from the Spanish Protestants 
the foreign support that their institutions are receiving 
and see how they would vanish!’’ does not dispose of the 
question whether or not Spanish Protestantism is a vital 
fact. Undoubtedly a considerable part of that which is 
visible to the world in churches and in schools is the frvit 
of foreign aid—and, for that matter, uearly all the knowl- 
edge of evangelical Christianity to-day in Spain is the di- 
rect fruit of foreign funds and of foreign teaching. How 
could it be otherwise? The seeds of evanyelical truth were 
destroyed by the Inquisition in fire and in blood. No ele- 
ment of Protestantism survived in Spain, as in France and 
in Italy, from which historical root there might, in the 
nineteenth century, spring the vigorous branch of evan- 
gelical relision producing the sweet flowers and fruits of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

SAN SEBASTIAN, SPAIN. 
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PRESIDENT STORRS IN BOSTON. 


In view of the great financial needs of the American 
Board an important missionary meeting was held in Bos- 
ton last weekin which the churches of that city and vicin- 
ity supporting the Board united. The needs of the Board 
were fully set forth by the secretaries, Drs. Alden, Smith 
and Clark, and the President of the Board, Dr. R. 8S. 
Storrs, delivered a notable address in which he attempted 
to trace the causes of the relative decline in missionary 
zea). 

Dr. Storrs spoke of the decline as a relative decline 
which has been going on for ten or fifteen years, or perhaps 
since the close of the Civil War. He did not think it was 
confined to the supporters of the American Board. He 
thought the missionary societies of other denominations 
raised the sums of money they need with great effort. He 
assumed that no one would deny such a relative decline. 
The number of communicants in the evangelical denom- 
inations had increased by millions in less than half a cen- 
tury. The amount of wealth held by those millions had 
multiplied many times. At the same time the area of 
missionary operations had been steadily and vastly ex- 
panding. Every missionary station becomes the center of 
wide evangelizing work. Missions were never in a more 
thriving condition or gave greater promise for the future. 
There ought, under these circumstances, to have been a 
great increase in zeal for foreign missions. But it is not 
so. Itis difficult sometimes to keep to the level of contri- 
butions of five years ago. 

Among the causes of this relative decline, he mentioned 
the wide secularizing of the Christian mind as one. This 
was due to the large increase of wealth, and to the fact 
that life is much more brilliant, engaging and picturesque 
than it used to be; the machinery of life is more complex; 
it occupies much more of the attention of men and women; 
business enterprises are more colossal, they touch the 
imagination of the people; they strike that in man’s mind 
which responds to the magnificent in conception. Politics 
also becomes more exacting, and literature is more bril- 
Jiant, more delightful, more educating than ever before. 
It is alive with the peculiar spirit of the times. The 
Church is really being overburdened by its own successes 
in the world. 

Out of this state of things comes much to interfere with 
missionary enthusiasm. There is a feeling that religion 
is not so important. Things immortal have less dom- 
inance over the mind; things palpable more. Revivals 
come with greater infrequency; they are local, tntermit- 
tent, and not self-propagating. There is therefore a want 
of consecration; the Church has come to an easy and lux- 
urious style of experience; it walks in embroidered slip- 
pers rather than iron-shod as the fathers did; it does not 
like to contemplate great enterprises and great labors and 
mighty achievements; it wants to rest at home and be bap- 
tized with discourses and take a palace car toward Heaven. 

* Now, out of this comes, as well, a variety of what old-fash- 
ioned believers like myself hold to be novel, loose and danger- 
vus doctrines or theories, whatever they may becailed. They 
do not concern the future state alone, and any opportunities 
which may be conceived to be there for repentance and regen- 
eration and entering into fellowship with God. They concern 
the Bible itself,and men pick away with the instruments of 


their‘ higher criticism,’ at the very constitution and authority 
of the Bible.” 





Dr. Storrs next spoke of the large increase of charitable 
institutions and of the millions of money required to en- 
dow and support them. The stream of beneficence has 
broadened immensely, so that it requires great effort to 
keep up the current of missionary enthusiasm. Another 
fact helping to account for the relative decline of mission- 
ary enthusiasm is that particular mission fields do not 
have the same fascination for the Christian mind that they 
used to have. While the missions are larger and more 
prosperous than ever before, they are before us in a dim 
haze of distance and not particularized. 

Out of all this comes the feeling that having planted the 
Gospel abroad we may now leave it to the care of Provi- 
dence and self-development; that the days of hard work 
and large gifts and heroic sacrifices have passed away. 
This idea is largely responsible for the torpid and languid 
feeling of the Church with reference to missionary enter- 
prises. 


How, he asked are we going to meet this important 
question? He bad heard it said, sometimes, that it this 
policy were introduced or if that person were expelled from 
the Board, or if this doctrine could be eliminated, and that 
one magnified, everything would be well. He regarded 
this as “‘most preposterous nonsense.”’ The difficulty lies 
far deeper than that: 

“ I believe, for one, that policies which have lasted for eighty 
years are not going to break down now, and that an organiza- 
tion which has stood the test of three generations has vindicated 
its right to continue to operate in time to come. But the work 
we have in hand is to lift the entire level of the Christian field 
of feeling, purpose, conviction in the Christian minds we touch. 
and, when that is lifted, the old enthusiasm for foreign missions 
will come back and sweep all its impediments out of its way, as 
the rush of the river sweeps before it the piles of brush which a 
child’s hand has heaped together.” 


We must understand that this is a great work, demard- 
ing our intelligent enterprise and our heroic purpose; we 
must cultivate, every one of us, that temper of conviction 
and consecration and enthusiasm in the Master’s service 
which we desire the whole Church to possess. Life propa- 
gates life. Spiritual energy begets spiritual energy in 
sympathetie souls. We must recognize the great need and 
danger of the human soul; the unique grandeur and 
power of the Gospel in its appeal to the sou); our individ- 
ual responsibility as educators. 

The monthly concerts should be revived. They would do 
more to revive missionary enthusiasm than any other 
agency or instrumentality. There must be information 
concerning particular fields of labor and missions. 

** Let some one read a chapter or five chapters at one meeting 
or many meetings out of the biography of John G. Chapin, in- 
teresting toa child as‘ Robinson Crusoe’ or toa Christian as ‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress ’—a modern Apocalypse showing the triumph of 
Christian faith over savage and heathen darkness. That will 
stimulate missionary enthusiasm and show the successes of the 
work.” 

People talk sometimes as if missionary work had failed. 
There is no enterprise on earth that has succeeded as that 
has. It isa work that never goes backward. It is a great 
work, and God is behind it. Thereis no reason to be dis- 
couraged. 


- 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Rev. Frederick Upham, said to be the oldest 
Methodist minister in this country, died last week in Fair- 
haven, Mass. He was born in Melrose, the same State, 
October 4th, 1799. 





-.»-Mr. and Mrs. George C. Stebbins, the singing evan- 
gelists, have left Dr. Peutecost in India. This is due toa 
change of plan. Dr. Pentecost has decided to work chiefly 
among educated natives, who do not appreciate Western 
music. 


..Dr. Pentecost will spend the hot season in Simla, 
which is a center of fashion, society and godlessness. A 
wealthy friend in Scotland has purchased a tent for bis use 
in India capable of seating 1,200 people. Dr. Pentecost will 
use this in his campaign in various parts of India owing to 
the difficulty and expense of procuring suitable halls. 


--In asermon in Trinity chapel, this city, last week, 
Dr. Dix spoke on the subject of Christian unity, saying 
that the net had been spread in vain for the bird. The 
outlook was not propitious. He spoke in opposition to 
interchange of pulpits. On the same day Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott preached a Lenten sermon from the pulpit of St. 
George’s. On Sunday evening, in Buffalo, Bishop A. C. 
Coxe made a strong plea for Christian unity on the basis 
of the Apostolic Church. 


-.-.Since we last gave the vote of the Methodist Confer- 
ences on the admission of women to the General Conference 
the following returns have been received: 





Conference. For. Against. 
ee CS ido cars dcrtedeice 65 18 
I fa hiked device ccedasdves 50 69 
Central Pennsylyania.............. 55 134 
Central Missouri...............0c. 27 23 
Wilmington...... ii sidewsinwitedabecles 65 78 
Rei dativeicis- :apalichene eihoaine 65 33 
Previously reported,............... 629 801 

956 1,156 


... The resignation of Dr. Lowrie, senior Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, marks no 
change in the policy of that Board, but only the honorable 
end of an honorable career of service. Dr. Lowrie’s father 
was Secretary of the Old School Presbyterian Board before 
him, and he himself went as a pioneer missionary to India, 
tho he remained there but a short time; and he has been 
connected as Secretary with the Board, before and since 
the re union, for a period beyond the memory of this gen- 
eration. Younger men have been added to carry on the 
service to some extent with newer and more vigorous poli- 
cies, as appears, perhaps, in the great Japanese mission of 
the Presbyterian Board; but Dr. Lowrie’s admirable work 
will always mark an epoch of honor and gr owth. 
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... The ecclesiastical court which tried the Rev. Howard 
MacQueary for heresy having found him guilty ‘of hold- 
ing and teaching publicly and advisedly doctrines contrary 
to those held by the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America,” and of “ having by such hold- 
ing and teaching been guilty of an act which involves a 
breach of his ordination vows, said obnoxious doctrines and 
the manner of holding and teaching them being plainly 
set forth in said presentment.’’ Bishop Leonard has an- 
nounced the finding of the Court and pronounced sentence 
of suspension for six months, to be followed by deposition 
from the priesthood unless retraction is made. Mr. Mac- 
Queary has, it is undcrstood, sent his resignation to the 
bishop and will join some other Church. Asked if it were 
true that he would enter the Unitarian Church he said he 
was not strictly a Unitarian; he does not deny the divinity 
of Christ, but the Unitarian was one of the few bodies al- 
lowing liberty of thought and speech. 


..Two Belgian monks, Henri Voes and Jean Esch, were 
burned alive in Brussels in 1523. These were the first Prot- 
estant martyrs in the Netherlands. In 1648 a society, 
named L£glise Missionnaire Belge was constituted at 
Brussels for the spreading of the Gospel. This Society 
comprises now twenty-seven churches and missions in 
full activity in 170 communes, composed of 7,000 mem- 
bers, 420 only of Protestant origin. Thirty-eight clergy- 
men aud Bible readers preach the Gospel in private houses, 
cbhurchyards and in public, presiding as well over Sunday 
services and Bible-classes. It might rapidly extend its 
blessed work if it was not constantly prevented by the in- 
sufficiency of its means. It requires about 140,000 francs 
yearly, and, as nearly all its members are pcor workmen, 
the receipts are always much below the expenses, not to 
mention the requirements of the new missionary stations. 
Ia January, 1890, the deficit reached 45,000 francs, and the 
Missionary Church will have to diminish its activity without 
fcesh help. 








Biblical Hesearch. 


ANOTHER DISCOVERY AT DAIR EL-BAHARI. 


SCARCELY ten years have elaps elapsed since a startling an- 
nouncement was made of the recovery, at Thebes, of no 
less than twenty-two royal mummies of kings and queens, 
princes and princesses, who flourished during the period 
from the seventeenth to the twenty-first dynasties of an- 
client Egypt; and embracing such famous personages as 
Ra-se-kenen, contemporary with the Shepherd kings, 
Aahmes, who drove them out of Egyp:, Thothmes III, 
name-es II, and the two priest-kings, Pinotem I and II. 
lu a moment of invasion or danger they had been snatched 
up out of their several private sepulchers, and gathered as 
guests into the family tomb of the Hev-Hor dynasty, the 
entrance to which was then carefully concealed. This 
recovery has rendered us familiar with the face of the 
great Oppressor of the Hebrews while sojourning in Egypt. 
But nowit appears that even in death royalty and less 
than royalty were not brought together, tho their preser- 
vation were the aim; but must needs be saved apart—in 
separate tombs; for, less than two months ago the second 
discovery was made in the necropolis of Thebes, over 
against the city on the western mountain, and about 
balf a mile from Dair el-Bahari. The same exigen- 
cy that caused the royal mummies to be collected 
for sate-keeping in one vault, supposed by Professor Mas- 
pero to have been done by Prince Auputh, eldest son of 
Shesbangq I, of the twenty-second dynasty, about 966, BC., 
also caused the mummies of the priests of Amen-Ra 
during the twenty first dynasty to be collected for safe- 
keeping in another vault, not far away, whose entrance 
was then concealed with equal care. That entrance has 
remained hidden until the present day; for when it was 
entered, about February Ist, not a particle of dust was 
found upon the mummy cases, and everything lay as left 
nearly three thousand years ago. Between that distant 
date and the recent emptying of the shaft, together with 
the removal of the heap of stones at the threshold of the 
horizontal passage, no eye had looked on this assemblage 
of priestly mummies, and their undisturbed collocation 
may yet be shown us by photographs fortunately taken at 
once. Within four or tive days the thirty to forty men 
employed py M. Grébaut had carried and hauled everything 
out by ropes and tackle, and, escorted by mounted police, 
had transferred their hieratic charges to the steamers in 
waiting on the banks of the Nile to bear them to the Gizeh 
Palace—their final resting-place, perhaps. Aside from 
mummies, various articles of funerary furniture were 
taken from this *‘ house” of the dead—statuets (ushebtis) 
canopic jars, models of houses and dhahabiyehs, and 
‘‘every conceivable treasure of ancient Egypt.’’ M. Gré- 
baut, director of the Museam, formerly at Balag, but now 
installed in the Palace at Gizeh, has kindly supplied a 
friend in England a report of the discovery, entitled “‘Notes 
in regard to the Subterranean Tombs of the Priests of 
Amen,” which we translate from The Academy: 


The rock-cut shaft was opened on che 3ist of last January 
op the east of the Temple of Queen Hatasfi, at Dair el-Bahari. 
Having cleared out a pit 49 feet deep, on the south side at the 
bottom a doorway was found closed by a pile of large stones. 
A first gallery, aligning north and south, after 250 feet went 
down by a flight of steps 17 feet, and then continued 39 feet fur- 
ther to two funerary chambers, one 16 and the other 8 feet 
large; at the top of the steps the doorway of a second gallery, 
177 feet long, was encountered. 

All of these subterranean vaults were filled with mummies, 
inclosed as usual in triple mummy-cases; there were 163 of 
them. Upon a few of the outer chests the places for the names 
were not inscribed. A dozen of the inner cases had been gilded. 
but the gold is scraped off, the hands and the gilded masks have 
been carried away. he sarcophagi were placed in these cham- 
bers without order; often they were piled one upon another. 
The most recent, and the most numerous as well, belong to the 
twenty-first dynasty. 

Such facts show that we have found a concealment made 





at the same time and in the same circumstances as that of the 
royal mummies of Dair el-Babari, of which number the latest 
were also of the twenty-first dynasty. The outer gilded cases 
of the royal mummies also had been damaged by thieves in 
ancient times; and, in like manner, the royal mummies were 
not all of them resting in their primitive inner mummy-cases. 
At the moment of removal made in haste, when these conceal- 
ments were undertaken, the inner mummy-cases whose exte- 
rior cases had been broken by thieves were placed in other 
outer cesses taken from factory stock, and often time Jacked or 
care was not exercised to write the name on the new outer 
chests, which we find upon the inner mummy-cases. The 
names surviving upon the extericr cases are almost all those 
of priests and priestesses of Amen. There is, however, one 
priest of the Queen Aah-hotep (seventeenth dynasty), a priest 
of Set,etc. These sarcophagi generally remain in fine preser- 
vation; they are very beautiful, and their decorationsextremely 
delicate, rich and pretty. 

While these sarcophagi were being taken out and trans- 
ported, I had only just time enough to make up a brief in- 
ventory, comprising merely the names, and taking note of the 
state of preservation. Still, I have recognized some important 
personages; one of these priests" was set over the royal treasury, 
another was chief of the royal auxiliary forces called Masht- 
ash, etc.; there is, also, a Pinotem, son of Masaharta—recalling 
a Masaharta of the family of the Pinotem (twenty-first dy- 
nasty) present in the find of royal mummies, and rendering it 
probable that we have now his son; and several other names re- 
semble those of the Pinotem tamily, such as Isi-em-kheb, Hont- 
taui, Nesi-khonsu, Ra-ma-ka, etc. 

In addition to the sarcophagi we have collected seventy five 
wooden statuets, each containing a papyrus within, some of 
which are of large size. Altho we cannot doubt the papyri are 
all copies of the Ritual, it will not be without interest to possess 
the Theban Ritual of the twentieth and twenty-first dynasties, 
well characterized and defined. 1 hope that among the papyri 
which the 163 mummies ought to be provided with, there will be 
some texts other than the Book of the Dead. The other antiqui- 
ties recovered in the subterranean passages with the mummies 
are curious, but, aside from a few stele, offer no historic inter- 
es. 

The discovery will be important for history, however, by 
reason of the genealogies and the titles of a series of priests 
runving through several centuries, even if we do not find other 
manuscripts upon the mummies than funerary books. For re- 
ligious studies the mine is richer still, from the fact that these 
sarcophagi of the priests are unlike others—figures and scenes 
abound upon them, which are almost always something novel. 
Doubtless we shall obtain from among them the explanation of 
questions stili remaining obscure, together with much unex- 
pected information. As one or two unlooked-for examples— 
upon a sarcophagus of the twenty-first dynasty, the God Sbf, 
who sustains the heavens, is represented rnder the form of the 
god Bes, hitherto regarded as belonging only toa late epoch. 
The texts speak of the Akimé, and many believe them to be 
stars; but they turn out to be the quadrupeds which tow the 
solar bark, eight in number, four white and four black, each 
group of four being formed of two white and two black, and 
they are not jackals because those of one group have ears 
shaped liked the was-scepter. New points of this kind are so 
numerous that the careful investigation of these sarcophagi 
will certainly render great service to the interpreters of the re- 
ligious texts. 

In April I intend to begin opening the sarcophagi, and the 
study of the inner mummy-cases which will permit us to make 
outa more exact catalog of the discovery, and I may well await 
some surprises till that moment. I have often observed one 
name upon the cover and another name upon the exterior chest; 
it is probable that the interior mummy-case will give, frequent- 
ly, a third name, which will be the true one. The transfer, 
when this concealment of mummies was performed in antiquity, 
was done in a great hurry; little inside mummy-cases were in- 
closed in large outer cases, which belonged to other mummies, 
perhaps destroyed, and those who were engaged in the removal 
put to s-rvice all the chests and all the covers at hand. I have 
no hope of finding royal mummies, for [ have not come across 
any indication of such; but, at the present hour, we have no 
knowledge as to what we shall find in some of these 
sarcophagi. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 5th. 
SAVED FROM FAMINE.—II Krxes vil, 1-16. 


Notes.—‘ To-morrow about this time shall a measure of 
fine flour be sold for a shekel.’”’—The measure is the seah, 
which is a household measure with the capacity cf nine 
quarts. The ephah contains three seahs, and the seah six 
cabs. Thecab is three pints. If the shekel is valued at 
fifty-five cents, this was very nearly, or very litt'’e above 
the regular market value of the ground flour. “ Let us 
fall unto the host.””—Desert to it. As lepers were excluded 
from the city and depended on alms for subsistence, such a 
desertion would not be taken amiss by the besieged. 
** Kings of the Hittites,’’—This nation which was descended 
from Heth, the second son of Canaan, has been the enigma 
of th€ Old Testament; and its recently discovered language 
has as yet been undeciphered. The empire of the Hittites 
must have been one of the most ancient and powerful con- 
federations in Western Asia. Carchemish was its capital. 
This empire must have obtained its ascendency immedi- 
ately after the beginning of the decay of great Egypt about 
1300 B.c., and then rapidly declined during the growth of 
the Assyrian power. They ruled Canaan, with its sea 
coast, and undoubtedly obtained suzerainty over Phenicia, 
Armenia and Cilicia unto the borders of Media, even unto 
the shores of the Agean. The Egyptian and Assyrian an 
pals make frequent mention of invasions and conquests, 
of this terrible nation that has disappesred asifit were not, 
with the exception of curious hieroglyphics, whose wide 
distribution proves that they were as advanced and as civ- 
ilized as they were victorious. Perhaps the cradle of Eu- 
ropean civilization is to be found among the Hittites rather 
than among the Phenicians. Here is a broad, hard field 
for scholarly investigation. 

Instruction.—The first lesson comes to us of the cheerful 
prophet in the midst of terrible affliction. There are three 
ways of being cheerful: the one 1s to have an intelligent 
basis for cheer; the second is to have no basis at all except 
the vacuum of one’s intellect; the third, the cheer which 
Caristiau comfort can give under the most disastrous con- 

















ditions and in the face of certain calamity. The first 
kind demands a man of wise foresight, of implicit faith and 
imperturbable sense. Elisha was in this catalog. The 
second kind requires the ingenuity of a court fool, and 
after a while misery casts him out as it would the pest; the 
third kind is the least variable, and can be acquired by 
everybody, and ought to be. The “‘croaker’” has no place 
in Christian society. The Christian faith is eminently 
cheerful, and has upheld millions in the direst circum- 
stances. Cheerfulness is the sap of the Christian’s culture. 

God has no idea, evidently, of always using great means 
for great ends. The vote of an obscure man saved Napo- 
leon from the guillotine in 1794. Four lepers discovered 
plenty to the starved city. 

Soldiers well know that cowardice has killed more iso- 
lated men than bravery, altho it is on record that a coward 
in our Civil War, in trying to escape a galling fire, had his 
horse run away with him up to the enemy’s battery, which 
was so surprised at the apparition that they bolted to a 
man, leaving the frightened coward a heroic victor. But 
such cases are too rare to afford a precedent. The lepers 
chose the brave. thing in their last extremity, and their 
reasoning was extremely sound. The chances are fully 
half, if not more, that in a tight place, the brave, the hon- 
orable, the right choice of conduct will bring the man out 
all right and safe. The lesson is sound and valuable. 

It is an old saw, but nevertheless ever green, that diffi- 
culties which seem mountains at a distance resolve them- 
selves often into molebills on a closer approach. Many 
who have taken the moonlight trip up the Hudson will re- 
member at one point that the river seems to come to a sud- 
den stop ahead. The mountains have shut it ia, and where 
isthe exit? But the engines are not stopped. The whistle 
is not sounded. The captain is not alarmed. The swift 
vessel makes straight for the towering shadow; and when 
land is but a stone’s throw ahead the opening appears on 
the left; there is a sudden turn, and the futile apprehension 
is a matter of laughter. So with the strength to conquer 
the campful of the enemy; but with the faith that they 
will flee at your approach. 

Good things are not given us to hoard away, but to 
share with everybody. The safest passport to peace of 
heart and Heaven isgenerosity. Christ insisted upon this 
as a cardinal, saving virtue. Generosity gives more satis- 
faction to the giver and the angels than anything else a 
man can do. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
AMBLER, Epwarp C., Danbury, Conn., died March 19th 
aged 84. 


ARCHER, T. M., Grundy Center, called to Clarinda, Ia. 

BREACH, W. H., Spencer, la., resigns. 

BAYNE, W.S., Alexandria, Ky., accepts call to Cincinnati, O. 

BOND, T. 8., Indianola, accepts call to Fort Dodge, Ia. 

HARFORD, C. N., King’s Creek, called to Radnor, O 

HAPPELL, H., Clinton, Wis., resigns. 

HARRIS, E. N., Council Bluffs, Ia., resigns. 

HONIGH, J. C., Beechertown, accepts call to Cambridge, Mass. 

LAWSON, A. G., Boston, Mass., accepts call to Camden, N. J. 

LEAVETT. F. J., La Moille, Ill., called to Robertson Ave. ch., 
Springfield, Mo 

LEETE, WoM.., Streetsboro, O., resigns. 

LOVETT, E. A., Morgan Park Seminary, accepts call to Peo- 
ria, Ill 

PARKER, GILMAN, Moline, Ill., accepts call to Oregon City, 
Ore. 

PRESCOTT., B. L., Broadhead, accepts call to Black River 
Falls, Wis. 

READ, G. W., Rushville, called to Edgar, Neb. 

REED, J. W., Newton, Ill., accepts call to Covington, Ind. 

STANLEY, W. E., Austin, Minn., accepts call to Winterset, 
Ja. 

STORY, H., Kendallville, Ind., accepts call to Dansville, Mich. 

TINKER, C. 8., Greenville, O., accepts call to Sharon, Penn. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ATWOOD, B * Free Baptist, accepts call to Whiting and 
Sudbury, V 

BASK serie, MARK, Aurora, Neb., resigns. 

BEATON, Davip, Redfield, S. D., accepts call to Lincoln Park 
ch., Chicago, Ill 

BLANSHARD, FRANCis G., Oberlin Sem., acceptscall to Fred- 
ericksbare, O 

BOARDMAN, CHARLEs P., West Burlington, accepts call to 
Humboldt and Weaver, Ia. 

BUSWELL, J. O., Arena, called to Neillsville, Wis. 

CARROLL, CHARLES W., Steubenville, called to Hudson, O 

CRAWFORD, Sipney, Tampa, Fia., resigns. 

CUTTING, CHARLES. Montville, called to Whitneyville, Conn. 

DELZEL, F. E., (Cumb. Pres..) La Plata, Mo., accepts call to 
Mansfield Centre, Conn. 

DEMORE -T, WILLIAM L., Monticello, Ia., resigns. 

DOUGHERTY, M. ANGELO, Leadville, called to Capitol Avenue 
Pres. ch., Denver, Vol. 

DOWDING, Henry W., Tamworth, N. H., resigns. 

DUNSMORE, H. CaARLEs, Bangor, accepts call to Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

EWELL, Epwin, Chicago, Sem., called to Byron, Tl. 

FINDLAY, Joun R., Conneaut, O., resigus. 

FORBES, Wasarnotos, H., East Dorset, Vt., resigns. 

FRAZER, CHARLES W . Bonifay, Fla., resigns. 

‘', W. J.. Osakis, ‘Minn.. resigns. 

GEORGE, Epwarp A., Yale Sem., called to Newport, Vt. 

GILL, WILLIAM, Cottage Grove, Minn., resigns. 

GLEASUN, Avery K., Westport, Mass. .. resigns, 

HADDEN, ARCHIBALD, Minneapolis, Minn. , accepts call to the 
Field Secretaryship of Carleton College. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
EASTMAN, Joan P., Univ., Berlin Falis, accepts call to Mar- 


ow, N. H. 

FROtHINGHAM, pqeeanacn, Unit., Melton, Mass., died 
March 19th, aged 66 

HARTMAN, DANIEL, Meth. Epis., Chester, Penn., died March 
16th, aged 81. 

HOOD, Rowenr H., United Pres., McMurray, called to Wash- 
ington, 

PAYNE, Wrnutam, Piot. Epis., Schenectady, N. Y., died March 
19th, aged 7 

ROSE, iveny b. Univ., becomes pastor Portsmouth, N. H 

trys Cc CHRISTIAN, Luth., Joliet, Il., died; March 16th, ‘aged 79. 

SKINNER, ©. A., » Vat v.. Somerville, Mass. 

STAHLER, =. Bs :. . Luth,, Shippensburg uccepts call to Harris- 


g, Pen 
UPHAM, FREDERICK, Meth. Epis., Fairhaven, Mass., died, 
March 20th, aged 92. 
—— GEorGk W., Second Adventist, North Shrewsbury, 
tes poonnse cail to Darien, N. Y. 
ZARTMAN . Rurus C., Ref., Akron, Yhio, accepts call to Phila- 
delphia, ‘Penn. 
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Literature. 


{ T 1¢ prompt mention in our list of “Booka of the 
Week" will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD'S NEW 
POEM.* 











THis new work by the distinguished 
author of ** The Light of Asia,” has the 


honor of an introduction to the Ameri- 
can puplic by Mr, R. H. Stoddard, the 
poet. 


Turning to the poem itself,we find it in- 
teresting, in the first place, as a literary 
study, apart from its interest as a strong, 
stately, reverent story of Christ and his 
influence. Herein athousand ways the 
student of words, phrases,paragraphs, the 
enraptured lover of our great English 
tongue, shows himself through the dic- 
tion of the work, a diction which forsim- 
ple sweetness and lofty purity has been 
rarely surpassed. As a poem, however, 
measured by the effect it has upon the 
reader,it is not as powerful as**The Light 
of Asia” by the same author; the compass 
of passion is not so great, the human ap- 
peal not so immediate and direct. We 
find it of unequal workmanship, and its 
inspiration is unsteady, as if the poet 
while composing it kept shaking himself 
back to a datum-line of conscious effort, 
soto speak, At all events we should say 
the construction shows labored effort in 
many places—the art which does not hide 
art, or rather the art which has no swell 
of inspiration behind it, comes to the sur- 
face quite frequently and suggests the 
fatigue of mind and body consequent 
upon protracted labor. Nevertheless the 
poem is, in the main, notably a finished 
piece of art suffused with a fine feeling 
and quick with glowing sympathy. The 
poet has succeeded well in drawing over 
his story the atmosphere of the time and 
in giving the vigor of reality to the scenes 
and incidents described. 

The opening pages are not very striking; 
indeed, they fall but little short of feeble- 
ness in both conception and execution. 
Such a verse as 
“With Love’s fair mirage; from the Poet's 

haunt,” 

where the accent comes wrong in the 
word “‘ mirage.” even with the French 
pronunciation, may be cited as indicative 
of a general faltering of the rhythm, 
which breaks into genuine music at ir- 
regular intervals with lines like— 
“The skies to blaze with gold and silver light 

Of seraphs by strong joy flashed into 


sight.” . 
Or like— 
“Or, it may be, some Aramaic song 
Of country lovers, after partings long 
Meeting anew, with much ‘good-will’ in- 
deed, 
Blown by some swain upon his Jordan 
reed.”’ 


When presently Mr. Arnold gets hold 
of his subject the versification grows 
stronger and the purpose clearer, The 
picture of the nativity is admirable as a 
piece of subdued word-coloring, and the 
description of the three men of the East 
rises to a high pitch of picturesque and 
cunning phrase-weaving. The romance 
of the situation is reverently made the 
most of by a treatment which insures the 
impression of reality and gives a thrill as 
if from actual view of the scene. What 
happier stroke of poet’s pen is to be 
found in English literature than the fol- 
lowing reference to the Three as magi 


who 
“saw clear 


Shadows of times to come, and secrets bright 
Writ in the jeweled cypher of the Night.” 
From this point on to the end of the part 
entitled ‘* At Bethlehem,” which is a sort 
of proem, the poem flows freely, rich 
with Oriental allusions, and perfumed, if 
we may so say, with all the gums, oils, 
apices and pressed flowers of Oriental 
imagination. So far, too, the verse is 
rhymed. 

With the beginning of Book I the 
rhyming ceases, and we have blank verse 





* THe Lieut of Tae WORLD; OR, THE GREAT 
CoNSUMMATION. By Sta EDWIN AuNOLD, K.C. I. 
E.C.S8.1, Author of * The Light of Asia.” Pp. 
xl, 233. [lusteated, Now York: Funk & Wazaalls, 
a1.7), 





limpid as running water. At once the 
gain of this freer medium is felt in a 
splendor of diction and a wealth of illus- 
tration to which too high praise cannot 
be given; it is a superb display of the 
poet’s workmanship. 

The poetry does not mount to the tide- 
mark of a master’s power, however, and 
we must be content to praise the work- 
manship more than the conception. The 
poet’s imagination is copious, many- 
sided, agile, brilliant; but we miss the 
originality which distinguishes creative 
energy and fertilizes with eternal life the 
masterpieces of art. Somehow, we are 
made aware that here is a work the re- 
sult rather of premeditation and special 
study than of an overflow of ripe spirit- 
ual power charged with essential essences 
of knowledge and experience. It is a 
magnificent comb; but the honey is not 
of Hybla. There isa smack of thyme, a 
fragrance of fine herbs; but the last re- 
finement, that indescribable yet indis- 
pensable something by which the poetry 
of the gods of song distinguishes itself, is 
lacking. 

Evidently Mr. Arnold approached his 
task handicapped. He said to himself: 
Here is a dangerous subject for broad 
treatment. If I have not a care at every 
turn of my stylus I shall have to answer 
for irreverence or worse. Jealous indeed 
is the Christian world, and he who would 
escape its censure must touch with no 
undue freedom the holy story of the 
Christ. And yet, being an artist, he 
knew full well that a free hand is the 
hand of Art. From the first line to the 
last of this poem, therefore, the restraint, 
the evasiveness, we almost say the timid- 
ity, of a genuine but hampering rever- 
ence holds the performance below the 
average reached in “The Light of Asia,” 
where the poet felt no care for anything 
beyond the projection of his story aad its 
illuminafion without and within. 

In one sense The Light of the World isa 
great poem, and it was in this sense, we 
presume, that Mr. Arnold cared most to 
make it great. It is great in its ethical 
force. The sustained purity of its thought 
and diction combined with its wealth of 
historical coloring and its lofty view of 
the Christian life make it great. More- 
over, there is a mode of greatness in the 
almost infinite ‘play of its lights and 
shades, in its purely moral lift, and in its 
genuine accord with all that is best in 
our Christian civilization. 

No poem ever written, we dare say, 
lends itself less freely to manageable quo- 
tation. We should be glad to give our 
readers some excerpts as samples of the 
finer qualities of it: but to do the work 
justice the passages would have to be 
long, and we have net the space for them. 
At a venture, however, we select a few 
scattered bits which must necessarily be 
fragmentary: 

“ Beauteous the mountains soared, with gird- 
ling woods, 

Homesteads and villages, and melon-fields 

Hanging between the rocks.” 


Only what Man could do, Maa hath well done 

To blot with blood and tears His track divine, 

To sweep His holy footsteps from His 
earth.” . 


“When I stretched 
Eager, quick hands of worship unto Him, 
And fell upon my knees, for love, and fear, 
And reverence, and wonder; lo! He spake 
Solemnly, and in an accent known, it seemed, 
More to my heart than ear: notin our tongue, 
Nor any tongue, except what stars, and seas, 
And the low voice of Night will sometimes 

use.”’ 


“*fam Miriam!’ 
*Wottest thou who l am?’ asked Pontius. 
The flame of those old fires a little !'eaped; 
The fair hill shook again with bygone storms 
One moment while she murmured: ‘Time 
hath been 
When, with a curse, or by my girdle-knife, 
The answer of thy handmaid had been 
given.’” ° 


“This our King, 
Who, had He willed, might sit in majesty 
Out of all reach in court invisible 
Of undiscovered Paradise, unmoved, 
*Mid angels and archangels ministering, 
Throned Son of God; with archipelagoes 
Of orbs for silver islands of His Realm;— 
Dwelled, seest thou this, with us in Gali- 
an: 6 © fs 
“She paused—the great drops welling from 
her eyes— 
But lit behind by such a ray as breaks 
Across the April rain and paints the how.” ,,. 





Mere scraps like these do not indicate 
the higher and stronger flights of the poet, 
nor can they do justice to the calm and 
stately movement of his verse; they 
must be taken as merely suggestive of a 
certain happy way Mr. Arnold has of 
twirling forth from his pen-nib, so to 
speak, a tine conceit or a bright. flash of 
picturesque description. 

Archeology is a dry word to‘ use in 
discussing the merits of a poem; but it is 
impossible not to notice the accuracy 
and the abundance of archeological 
learning with which The Light of the 
World is decorated. We say decorated, 
because the poet has not permitted any 
dry-as-dust discussion of abstruse points 
jo enter his work, but has. used his 
knowledge always with artistic effect, 

After the opening part, entitled ‘* At 
Bethlehem,” tbe poem is divided into six 
books. Book I is headed ‘‘ Mary Magda- 
lene”; Book II, ‘‘ The Magus”; Book III, 
“The Alabaster Box’’; Book IV, ‘** The 
Parables” and **‘ At Tyre”; Book V, ‘*The 
Love of God and Man”; Book VI, ‘‘ The 
Great Consummation.” These titles will, 
with perhaps the exception of Book ILI, 
suggest to the reader the general plan of 
the work, It is in this third book that 
Mary Magdalene tells her story to the 
Indian sage; tells of her splendid sinful- 
ness, in a burst of gorgeous eloquence, 
and of her conversion and the great joy 
and peace of soul that followed. The 
best poetry of the whole work is in this 
book, and the reason is plain; Mr. Arnold 
felt free toreach boldly and take his sub- 
ject firmly in hand without fear of hear- 
ing the accusation of irreverence or im- 
piousness. How delicately and yet how 
unsparingly he dissects the woman’s 
heart! Not as our realists dissect, with 
brutal indifference to human feelings or 
to moral proprieties; but as if with some 
spiritual spectroscope dividing the colors 
of her passions. 

The character of Christ, as Mr. Arnold 
has depicted it, is simply that set forth so 
briefly and yet so wonderfully in the 
Bible. 

We should like to speak at some length 
of the closing chapter, ‘‘ The Great Con- 
summation,’ wherein the poet treats the 
subject of Christ’s death and resurrection 
and the glorious influence upon the world 
of the religion founded by him. Wecan- 
not go further, however, and must take 
leave of this beautiful book by recom- 
mending it to allwho enjoy a subject and 
a style noble and enobling. 

Tae illstrations are excellent reproduc- 
¢ions of Hoffman’s pictures. A striking- 
ly strong portrait of Sir Edwin Arnold 
faces the title-page. 


ii. 


RECENT FICTION. 


A.. Lovell & Co. send us the Strange 
Friend of Tito Gil, by Pedro A. de Alarcén. 
It is translated from the Spanish by Mrs. 
Francis J. A. Darr. Alarcon, true to the 
traditions of Spanish fiction writers, makes 
a good deal out of the contrast between low 
life and high lhfe—between affluence and 
poverty; and, while he deals courageously 
with reality, his romance is often pushed 
into the regiou of the superhuman. This is 
a fascinating little story, but its English 
dress is not of the best. The translator has 
failed to give the subtle charm of style to 
her work. ($1 00.) 

The author of “A Diplomat’s Diary,” 
whose pen name is Julien Gordon, has 
written another novel, which is entitled A 
Successful Man. It is a well written story, 
and, so far as style and construction go, is 
entitled to praise; but it is neither original 
nor decent in its matter. It is an Ameri- 
capized and degenerate ‘‘Numa Roumes- 
tan,’’ in which illicit love is the main fea- 
ture. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.00 ) 

Honda, the Samurai, by William Elliot 
Griffis, DD., is a diffuse and somewhat 
overloaded story, but it is interesting. The 
details of life in Japan are clearly cut and 
vividly colored; moreover, there is a vein of 
valuable historical information for the 
young. It is a story of the revolution 
which abolished feudalism in Japan. The 
medieval short stories in the first pait of 
the book are interesting, but seem to be 
forced into place. (Boston: Congregational 
Sunday-School Publishing Society. $1.50.) 

In Olden Days Beyond the Sea. By 
Rebecca H. Schively. This is a little book; 
is a composite story of the struggles, suf- 











ferings and triumphs of the Reformers in 
Holland and elsewhere. It consists of a 
wisp of “‘tales,’’ as the translator calls them, 
all tending to illustrate the growth of the 
Reformed Church. (Philadelphia, Reformed 
Church Publishing House.) 

A Dream of a Modest Prophet, by M. D. 
Leggett, is not a novel, but it is fiction, and 
very stupid fiction at that: a cross between 
one of Jules Verne’s stories and a free 
street lecture on‘‘ things in general.’’ (J. 
B. Lippincott Co, $1.00.) 

The Shadow of a Millionaire; or, The 
New Ideal, by P. Gerome, fulfills a large 
part of the requirements usually embodied 
in the novel-reader’s contract for a good 
story. The style is pleasing, tho a trifle 
wordy, and one finds plenty of life in the 
drama as it unfolds. We can cheerfully 
recommend The Shadow of a Millionaire 
to those who like a novel for mere pastime 
and relaxation. (New York: Belford Co. 
75 cents.) 

The Bridge of the Gods. A Romance of 
Indian Oregon, by F. H. Balch, tells the 
story of a Puritan preacher who some two 
hundred years ago went as a missionary to 
live among the Indians of Oregon. It is 
more a study than a story, and it gives a 
description of many interesting Indian 
customs. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.25.) 

Her Brother Donnard. By Emily E. 
Veeder. This story 1s one of those absurd 
fictions that are continually bobbing to tbe 
surface of the great stream of publications. 
A girl marries a man whom she does not 
love and bears him two children. He leaves 
her and is reported dead, whereupon she 
gladly marries the man she has all the time 
loved. Husband No. 2 proves to be a brute 
and dies. No. l returns, is not recognized 
by his wife; she falls in love with him, 
however, marries him,and they live happily 
ever after. We give this plot explicitly in 
full in order that no novelist may ever bave 
excuse forusing it again. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.25.) 

Patience, by Anna B. Warner, is a very 
long and very tedious story of New Eng- 
land life. The reader is called upon to toil 
through 412 pages of fine print only te find 
out taoat Patience dies of a broken heart. 
(The same. $1.25 ) 

Maggie Bradford’s Schoolmates, by 
Joanna H. Mathews, is the second of a 
series of sequels to the popular * Bessie 
Books.” It is beautifully illustrated by W. 
St. John Harper, and is inevery way a book 
to make glad the hearts of children. 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes. $1.25.) 

A Rough Shaking. By George MacDon- 
ald. The youthful reader will find this 
bulky, but by no means tedious book a 
treat of no common sort. It is a strong 
and wholesome as well as fascinating story 
and beautifully illustrated. (New York: 
George Routledge & Sons. $1 50.) 

Mr. Kick Munroe’s Under Orders is the 
best story that he has written: saying 
which is high praise. It is the story of a 
young reporter who works his way trom 
the lowest to the highest round of his pro- 
fession. There is a bright, healthful spirit 
and a strong moral purpose in the book 
from beginning toend. The illustrations 
are good. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25.) 

The Log of the Maryland, by Douglas 
Frazer, gives stirring adven' ures at seatold 
in a bluff, off-hand way. Boys who are fond 
of nautical stories and incidents of rough 
sailor life will be delighted with this book. 
Illustrated (Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50.) 

Under the Deodars is the latest book 
from Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s hand, and 
there is little init to make one wish for an- 
other. Mr. Kipling bas been thoroughly 
spoiled, we fear, by an easy success and by 
injudicious praise from those who usually 
are very safe and discreet as critics. These 
stories told under the deodars are not fit to 
be read by honest young people. Mr. Kip- 
ling is aware of this, and in his preface says: 
“Tf [have made the first rewards of folly 
seem too inviting, my inability and not my 
intention is to blame.’’ We will accept the 
excuse of inability, but how is this to re- 
deem the book? ‘* Mea and women playisg 
tennis with the Seventh Commandment’”’ 
arenot to be dealt with in fiction bya 
writer of such peculiar “ inability” as is 
shown in these pages. (United States Book 
Co. 25 cents.) 

The Demoniac, by Walter Besant, is a 
story showing some of the terrible evils of 
intemperance, especially when it is the re- 
sult of hereditary taste. Mr. Besant can 
always be relied upon for a good story, and 
he usually succeeds in preventing his moral 
motif from getting the upper hand of his 
art. The Demoniuc is worth reading and 
thinking abut, which is saying a good deal 
for a novel nowadays, (The same. 25 cents.) 
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The Nugents of Carriconna, by Tighe 
Hopkins, is a cleverly written Irish story, 
which the Appletons have added to their 
* Town and Country Series.’’ (50 cents.) 

The Other Man’s Wife, by John Strange, 
is No. 117 of ‘“Lippincott’s Series of Select 
Novels.’ It is not as pleasant reading as 
some of this author’s military stories have 
been, but it has some points of brightness 
and lightness. (50 cents.) 

From Harper & Brothers we have Nos. 
686, 687, 688 and 689 of their justly popular 
‘Franklin Square Library.” Taking these 
in their order, The Wonderful Adventures 
of Phra the Phoenician, by Edwin Lester 
Arnold, a story built after the fashion of 
the “ Wandering Jew,”’ save that the hero, 
instead of having a continuous individual 
life, passes through a number of successive 
lives, beginning as a young Phenician 
merchant at a period ante-dating the con- 
quest of England by the Romans, and end- 
ing as the writer of his autobiography in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. Sir Edwin 
Arnold writes an interesting introduction, 
dated at Tokio, Japan, April 14th, 1890 
The story itself is full of spirit and action, 
and at the same time burdened with phi- 
losophy and history; but we have not found 
it giving evidence of any great genius in 
the author. Its highest merit lies in the viv- 
idness of the descriptions and in a certain 
vigor in the scene-shifting which keeps up 
the continuity of interest.——_—Next comes 
Marcia, by W. E. Norris, a fairly good nov- 
elof English life, by a writer who never dis- 
appoints his readers, even when he falls 
below his best, as in this instance. 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royalston, by William 
Black, follows with the well known badges 
of Mr. Black’s style and methods of con- 
struction sticking out of every page. Itis 
entertaining, at times absorbing.— Her 
Love and His Life, by F. W. Robinson, 
comes last, but we do not mean to rank it 
lowest. The admirers of Mr. Robinson’s 
novels will find this one of his best in some 
respects. Its appeal is to adeep and uni- 
versal human sympathy. 

A Mystery of New Orleans. By William 
H. Holcombe, M.D. (J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.00.) Here is an old-fashioned romance 
embodied in a new-fashioned story. Hyp- 
notism, than which there never was an 
“ism’’ more disgustingly baseless, fur- 
nishes the chief motor of the drama. Dr. 
Holcombe has a certain tact, as a writer, by 
which he easily reaches, we should say, the 
credulity and the interest of a large class 
of readers. Some of the descriptive pas- 
sages, especially those in which the low, 
marsh landscapes near New Orleans arte 
sketched, show a decided graphic power. 
We fancy that novels like this will (instead 
of inducing a general belief in so called 
hypnotism) tend to make intelligent people 
laugh at the charlatans who pretend to 
practiceit. Eyraud, in the Bompard case, 
for instance. 

Jerome Leaster. By Lilian Sommers. 
(Chicago: Charles H. Sergel & Co.) Thisis 
a pretentious novel; there is enough ‘“‘ ma 
terial’ init for a half-dozen stories. ‘he 
author doubtless had a definite aim in writ- 
ing 1t: bat the methbud of construction is 
feeble. Religious intolerance, and especi- 
ally che intolerance of the Catholic Church, 
is the burdea borne by the work. We have 
not found it either agreeable or instructive; 
but there is enough in its style and sub- 
stance to indicate that, if the author is a 
beginner, she may, by careful self-training, 
yet do something creditable in fiction mak- 
ing. 

Poor Ben: A Story of Real Life. 
By Lucretia H. Newman Coleman. (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Publishing House of the 
A. M. E. Sunday-School Union) As an ex- 
ample of literary effort by a woman of color 
this is an interesting book; but measured 
by the ordinary standard of criticism itis of 
no particular value. Its English is too bad 
for use in the Sunday or day schools. 

Fantasy. A Novel. From the Italian of 
Matilde Serao. (New York: United States 
Book Company.) Mr. Henry Harland has 
translated this work, and Mr. Edmund 
Gosse has written an appreciative introduc- 
tion. The wonder is that a man of Mr. 
Harland’s abilities should have been will- 
ing to give long and serious labor to such a 
task. The story is a piece of vulgar, sensa- 
tional naturalism based in the filth of un- 
holy passion. That the author has shown 
decided genius in writing the work is un- 
questionable. Many murderers have shown 
genius in committing their most terrible 
crimes. There is genius in the prize ring 
and in the cocking main. No woman of 
proper womanly character can write a story 
like Fantasy; no woman or man of clean 
soul can enjoy reading it. The person 
whose mind turns constantly and naturally 
to the study and admiration of the phases 

and possibilities of criminal sexual passion 











is not fit ., judge of art. Such 
a mind is ly unsound and unreli- 
able. J. B. Lippincott Co. have added The 
Plunger, by Hawley Smart, to their ‘Series 
of Select Novels.” It is a story sketching 
with graphic power the evils of race-track 
gambling. Aside from its evident truth- 
fulness to the facts of the life it is meant to 
portray, the novel has but meager merit. 
Ringing Bells, by Reese Rockwell (New 
York; Hunt & Eaton, $1.25), belongs to the 
class of fiction which is neither good, bad nor 
indifferent, but to which the phrase “ aver- 
age fiction” for boys, applies with absolute 
fitness. It is like a hundred other fairly 
written stories. In The Canadians of Old 
we have an excellent translation of Philippe 
Aubert de Gaspé’s historical romance of 
Canadian life in 1757. Mr. Charles G. D. 
Roberts, the translator, is himself one of the 
foremost of Canadian writers, and is doing 
brave work for the upbuilding of a worthy 
Canadian literature in the language of the 
dominant race. In Gaspé’s novel we find a 
strikingly interesting example of the French 
view of American colonial life. The story 
is a rambling one, built on no particular 
design, but it has the dash of romance in it, 
and at the same time pre:ents a fine histor- 
ical panorama of the old French régime. 
Mr. Roberts has written an interesting in- 
troduction to the book in which he fur- 
nishes some account of Gaspé’s life and 
work, and sketches the two forces, French 
and English, that are actively affecting the 
development of Canadian thought. 

Bellevue; or, The Story of Rolf. By W. 
M. L. Joy. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$125.) There is too much of this story. It 
is fairly written and, for the most part, 
holds its interest; but a good deal of pad- 
ding might bave been left out to advantage. 
Boys who, as a rule, know how to skip the 
tedious parts of atale, will find Bellevue 
quite entertaining. 

‘Miss Dee Dunmore Bryant, by Pansy, 
and A Modern Exodus, by Faye Hunting- 
ton, are two admirable books for children 
of acertain taste—for children have tastes, 
and, under proper supervision, they should 
have them respected. A strong-natured 
boy might not find much sustenance in the 
Pansy books. 

A Quaker Home. By George Fox 
Tucker. (Boston: George B. Reed. $1.50.) 
We find a genuiue interest running through 
this story, and upon reflection we are in- 
clined to give credit to the author for hav- 
ing made his fiction subordinate to the 
historical impression he had in view. Ina 
straightforward, perfectly matter-of-fact 
style we are given a running picture of 
Quaker life, and its effect upon those who 
come within its influence. Mr. Tucker has 
not confined his story to a Quaker com- 
munity, however, but has drawn it out 
through experiences by land and sea. It 
abounds in striking incidents, and pictur- 
esque situations that bring out, all the more 
clearly and strongly, the drab monotone of 
the Quaker life. 

A Story of Five. By Charlotte Molyneux 
Holloway. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$125.) We have here a good story well told. 
It is not a fiction to be called great, far 
from it, but itis one to be called good—good 
for girls to read, wholesome for any one to 
read. Thereisa great deal of lifeinit, andif 
the author does preach pretty roundly now 
and then, the lesson of the little drama holds 
good of itself. Gid Granger. By W. O. 
Stoddard. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.25.) If there is a writer anywhere who 
can make better stories for boys than can 
W. O. Stoddard, we do not know him. 
Gid Granger is just the book to please an 
unspoiled, jolly hearted lad, who knows 
what life is, and how to take a hearty inter- 
est init. 

The Crystal Button. By Chauncey 
Thomas. Edited by George Houghton. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
This is another story of the future, in which 
the author attempts to imagine and de- 
scribe a condition of human affairs three 
thousand years from to-day. The study, if 
so it may be called, takes the mechanical 
turn and dwells in a large degree upon the 
possibilities of future inventions. To those 
who care for such things, the story wiil be 
found interesting and suggestive. As a 
feat of the imagination, its chief claim to 
admiration is in the effect of reality pro- 
duced by some of its most improbable fea- 
tures. 

An Indiana Man, by Le RoyArmstrong, 
is a story of the present time, and the 
author has succeeded in filling it with 
American life of undoubted reality. It isa 
trifle raw and rough; but the picture is 
sincere, the art demands respect. Country 
life in the West has not been better drawn 
or more truthfully colored by any writer. 
You feel the cramped and pathetic actuali- 
ties of the farm, the country town and the 








country home as you read. No more com- 
plete presentation of Western political 


‘methods and experiences, as they have 


affected the common people, could be made 
through fiction. The book is more a tran- 
script than a story—a report of observations 
with a little romance put in for sweetening. 
(Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Co.) 

A Child’s Romance, by Pierre Loti, 
translated ‘by Clara Bell, is not a story 
especially suited to the needs or the tastes 
of children of ténder years. True, it deals 
with the life, growth and experiences of a 
child; but it is carried over the heads of the 
young reader, and its appeal is reminiscent 
and touched with Indian-summer lights 
and colors. The charm of Loti’s style is 
pretty well shown, and the reproduction of 
an elderly person’s recollections of child- 
hood is very fine. In the dedication to 
Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania, the author 
says: “It is almost too late in my life to 
undertake this book; a kind of night is 
already closing in on me. How can I find 
words fresh and young enough?” Here is 
the real trouble. The words are not young 
enough; thetreatment is too minute, too 
retrospective. It lacks immediateness of 
appeal to young sympathies. (New York: 
W.S.Gottsberger & Co. $1.00.) 


_ 





Hund Book of the American Republics, 
Bulletin No. T, January, 1891. This is the 
opening publication of the ‘* Bureau of the 
American Republics,’’ suggested by the In- 
ternational American Conference. That 
body recommended the formation of an as- 
sociation under the title of ‘“ The Interna- 
tional Union of American Republics for the 
pronipt collection and distribution of com- 
mercial information.” It was to be repre- 
sented at Washington by a Bureau, and to 
act uader the supervision of the Secretary 
of State. Congress at the last session au- 
thorized the establishment of the Bureau, 
and appropriated funds to meet its expenses 
one year. The publication before usis the 
first Bulletin, and it contains a large 
amount of valuable commercial informa- 
tion, mixed up with an elementary miscel- 
lany which make a queer impression in an 
official bulletin under Governmental sanc- 
tion and, in some parts at least, are done in 
a very extraordinary way. We have no 
time to verify the numerous tables. We 
hope they are more accurate than the infor- 
mation given under the title Muriner’s 
Compass, where we are told,the ‘‘ inveution 
was claimed by the Chinese for the Em- 
peror Hong ti, 4 grandson of Noah [sic] 
about 2634 B.c.”’ This name should be 
Ho-ang ti. Nothing is said as to the 
tailure of evidence that the Chinese 
used the compass at sea earlier than 
A.D. 300. Next we have the remarkable 
statement ‘‘ A compass was brought from 
China to Queen Elizabeth, A.D. 1260 [sic] 
by P. Venutus. Invention ascribed by 
some to Marcus Paulus, a Venetian, A.D. 
1260.”’ This ailusion to Queen Bess as liv- 
iag in A.D., 1260 (she died in 1603) we should 
attribute to the perverse genius of the types 
were it not that the correct date would 
leave us to wonder why the author should 
say that the compass was brought from 
China before 1603 when in the next sen- 
tence he was going to name an inventor to 
whom it had been attributed in 1260. He calls 
this inventor Marcus Paulus, (Marco Polo) 
and the date of bis invention as 1260 A.D. 
—i.e., when he was six years old if ue did it 
at all—and it is so certain that he did not as 
to bring the publication of such a note onto 
a level with the previous allusion to ‘*Hong- 
ti, a grandson of Noah.” The light thrown 
on the variation of the needle is equally 
luminous and discriminating. The crown- 
ing achievement in this department of use- 
ful information is the chapter (p. 44) assign- 
ing the discovery of America to the North- 
men, A.D. 1000, down as far as Hope Bay 
and Fall River, Massachusetts. That the 
Norsemen, who had already two establish- 
ments in Greenland should have gone 
farther west and struck the mainland 
is wholly credible; but that they 
did so we have absolutely no evidence 
except the vague and _ unintelligible 
statements of the Scandinavian saga—doc- 
uments about as clear and about as trust- 
worthy as the Homeric geography. No 
human being knows where the Helleland, 
Markland and Vinland the Norsemen sailed 
toare. They cannot be identified, neither 
by the natural scenery nor by the vague 
and elusory accounts of the sagas. Not 
one single trace of any kind has been found 
of them on the mainland—unot an inscrip- 
tion, not a grave, not a ruin, not a mound, 
not a ditch; yet their remains in Green- 
land are distinct, and show that they were 
stone-builders. If the sagas can be trusted 
at all, they occupied their mainland colonies 
three hundred years, and had a trade with 


the mother colony in Greenland. Yet of all 
this occupation and these three hundred 
years of Christian civilization not a trace 
remains! There is no consciousness of dis- 
covery in the sagas. There was no report of 
it in Iceland, nor anywhere in the world 
except in the brain of a few Scandinavian 
scholars like Rafn and Rasmus B. Ander- 
son, who have achieved what Leif bimself 
never suspected, and discovered America in 
the legendary moonshine of the sagas. The 
compilers of ** Bulletin No. 1 of the Bureau 
of American Republics,” give us all this on 
page 44 in severe indifference to what they 
have printed on page 43 and elsewhere in 
their Bulletin. The closing paragraph on 
page 43 is this from the Minutes of the In- 
ternational Conference: 


“Resolved, That in homage to the memory of 
the immortal discoverer of America, ani in 
gratitude for the unparalleled service rendered 
by him to civilization and humanity, the Inter- 
national Conference hereby offers its hearty 
co-opertion in the manifestation to be made in 
his honor on the occasion of the fourth centen- 
nial anniversary of the discovery of America.” 


The first thing that meets the eye on turn- 
ing the page is ‘‘ The Discovery of America 
by Northmen.” If this view is to prevail, 
we suggest that the frontispiece should be 
changed, and that instead of a view of 
Watling’s Island, the land first seen by 
Columbus on the morning of the famous 
October 12th, 1492, should be exchanged for 
the old embankments on the Charles River 

ein which Professor Horsford has discovered 
Leit’s fish-ponds. 


Principles of Social Economics Induc- 
tively Considered and Practically Ap- 
plied, with Criticisms on Current 
Theories. By George Gunton, author of 
**Wealts and Progress.”’ (G. P. Putnam’s 
Son’s. 1891.) Like Henry George, Mr. 
Gunton was, fora large part of his life, a 
waxe-worker; most of the time, we believe, 
at Fall River. His criticisms of current 
theories have the same sort of freshness, 
both in the good and the bad sense, pos- 
sessed by his more noted but less scientific 
predecessor. Some of Mr. Gunton’s con- 
tributions to the theory of wages are of real 
value. He has brought out more distinct- 
tively than any ove else the principle that 
the wages of any given group of laborers are 
determined, not by the standard of living of 
the lower members of the group, but by 
that ofthe higher. {n his work on ** Wealth 
aud Progress’ he has carried out his in- 
ferences from this position with a good 
deal of ability. His articles on trusts have 
also possessed great merit. The book before 
us, like bis previous works, has an impor- 
tant underlying idea. He is trying to de- 
velop the law of progress under which more 
and more wealth is obtained in proportion 
to the labor expended. Not a few of his 
criticisms on current theories are of great 
value. Nevertheless, he made a great mis- 
take when he tried to write a treatise. His 
strength is critical rather than construct- 
ive. Like Henry George, he is beset with 
the fatal idea that the criterion of the ex- 
cellence of a science is the pleasantness of its 
conclusions. He claims to have transformed 
political economy ‘“‘ from a dismal science 
of pessimism and despair, which compla- 
cently sees the masses crowded to the verge 
of starvation, into a science of optimism 
and hope, which bears a message of prosper- 
ity and progress to the whole of humanity.”’ 
Whenever a man talks in this way he 
usually gets himself into trouble. Mr. 
Gunton is no exception. His attitude of 
mind is such that, in taking up any partic- 
ular question, he pushes his inquiry into 
facts just as far as he likes to and leaves 
out equally important facts which are going 
to give conclusions of a different character 
from those which he advocates. We have 
not space to criticise the book in de- 
tail. A man who starts out by trying 
to make a_ science which he likes, 
rather than one which is true, stands 
self condemned. The ostrich who hides 
his head in the sand at the approach 
of danger, believes in a “science of optim- 
ism and hope,” and gets killed as a result. 
True scientific work simply traces the con- 
nection between cause and effect, looking 
facts in the face as clearly as possible, and 
then says: ‘‘If you want to avoid the bad 
effects, conform to certain conditions.”’ If 
a science is untrue, it should be eriticised 
as such. If it is true, the less talk about 
optimism the better. If an astronomer 
tried to form a “science of optimism and 
hope,” which should take into account the 
fact that children cry for the moon, and 
should object to his brother astronomers 
who complacently see the children disap- 
pointed, he might make a popular child’s 
book, but he never could calculate an 
eclipse or assist the navigator in finding hi 








Jatitude and longitude. Prof. A. 
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Perry’s Principles: of Political Economy 
(Scribner’s, 1891) is virtually a third edition 
of the book which was entitled ‘* Political 
Economy ’’ in 1883, and ‘‘ Elements of Po- 
litical Economy’’ in 1865. It differs from 
its predecessors chiefly in the omissions of 
the historical chapters, and the expansion 
of the others. The underlying ideas are 
too familiar to need criticism, so wide has 
been the circulation of the earlier edition. 
The author is a followor of Bastiat, tho not. 
a slavish one. He tries to avoid the use of 
the concrete term wealth by keeping con- 
stantly in mind the abstract idea of value, 
which is a good thing to do; and he holds 
constantly to the idea that products, as 
such, are a demand for products, which is 
valuable for explaining some things, but 
dangerous for others, It is an idea which 
is less generally held to-day than it was 
thirty years ago. In fact, the economic 
optimism of Bastiat is a little out of date; 
and when Professor Perry speaks of a 
phrase in which he has “embodied” and, 
as he hopes he may say, “‘ embalmed” his 
central idea, he comes rather nearer the 
truth thaa he might like to admit. 


By way of brief mention we name North- 
ern Studies. By Edmund Gosse. A volume 
on Norwegian poetry since 1814, Runeberg 
the Swedish poet, the Danish National The- 
ater and four Danish poets. On the 
Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs, 
by Charles Darwin. Edited, with an intro- 
duction by Joseph W. Williams. Both 
these volumes belong in the Camelot Series 
under the general editorial direction of 
Ernest Rhys, and are sold in this country 
by A. Lovell & Co., 3 East 14th St., New 
York.———Lord Melbourne, by Henry 
Dunckley, LL.D., and Sir Robert Peel, by 
Justin McCarthy, M. P., are the second and 
third numbers in the series of “‘ The Queen’s 
Prime Ministers,’’ edited by Stuart J. Reid. 
The first number was ‘‘The Earl of Bea- 
cousfield,”’ by James Anthony Froude. 
These volumes are published by Harper & 
Brothers, uniform in style and price, at 
$1.00 per volume. The other numbers will 
be Palmerston, Gladstone, Russell, Aber- 
deen, Derby and Salisbury. The last 
number published in the ‘“‘ Great Writers’ 
Series,’’ edited by Prof. Eric 8. Robertson, 
is the Life of W. M. Thackeray, by Her- 
man Merivale and Frank T. Marzials. This 
isa racy and spirited sketch, highly sym- 
pathetic, and which a reader will gallop 
through with great exhilaration. (A. Lov- 
ell & Co., New York. 40 cents.) In the 
** Pitt Press Series’? we have An Apologie 
for Poetrie, by Sir Philip Sidney, edited for 
the syndics of the University Press, with 
notes, illustrations and glossary, by Evelyn 
S. Shuckburgh, M.A., Librarian and late 
Fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) In the 
** English Men of Action” Series, Warwick, 
the Kingmaker, by Charles W. Oman, is 
the most recent number. Like the other 
volumes in the series it is brief, clear 
and very attractive in style, and thor- 
oughly unpartisan in true temper and 
the conclusions reached. A Guide- 
Book to the Poetic and Dramatic 
Works of Robert Browning. By George 
Willis Cooke. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. $2.00.) Brown- 
ing students who believe that the 
poet requires any further illustration than 
that furnished by the attentive reading of 
his poems will find thisa useful aid. The 
preface is a clear exposition of the author’s 
plan. The handbook opens with a good 
classified catalog of the best things which 
have been published on Browning, followed 
_ by a summary of leading events in the 
poet’s life. The Guide-Book is in brief, en- 
cyclopediac form, containing a compilation 
of topics, names, subjects, titles, poems, 
characters, poetic events or themes, ar- 
ranged in alphabetic order, and making in 
all a highly convenient book of reference as 
well asa helpful commentary. Essays 
in Little. (Charles Scribuer’s Sons, New 
York. $1.00.) This is a collection of recent 
essays by Andrew Lang. Five of them are 
newly written forthe volume. The others 
have appeared in various publications, but 
are recast, augmented, and considerably 
rewritten. An Attempt towirds a 
History of English Literature. By Henry 
Morley. (Cassell & Co., Limited, New 
York. $1.50) This is Vol. VI ot a very ex- 
cellent and useful series to which we have 
called attention repeatedly—as being sub- 
stantially an attempt to reproduce the his- 
tory as much as possible in an original doc- 
umentary form—i.e., by actual examples. 
The present volume covers the period from 
Chaucer to Caxton. The next, or seventh 
volume, will relate to the period from Cux- 
ton to Coverdale. 


National Life and Thought of the Vari- 
ous Nations Throughout the World. (Fred- 























erick A. Stokes Co., New York. $3.00.) The 
addresses which compose this volume were 
delivered by a company of competent lec- 
turers, among whom was J. E. Thorold 
Rogers. They are very sympathetic in 
character and done on a standard which is 
partly good and partly bad, as might be 
assumed of a wholly secular series delivered 
Sunday afternoons at South Place Institute, 
London, This shows the very modern and 
broad standard on which the comparative 
work of the entire series is based, and is the 
most objectionable feature of the book, 
which on its best side is packed full 
of information drawn from really in- 
telligent sources and presented in a 
delightfully simple, vivid and popular 
manner. The American world in both 
continents is omitted from the survey. 
The Busy Man’s Bible and How to 
Study and Teach [t. By George W. Cable. 
(Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Penn. 75 
cents.) Of course this little book has no 
reference to the scholarly way of studying 
and teaching the Bible. Mr. Cable does not 
assume to understand that method; but he 
is neverthelessa highly interesting and suc- 
cessful teacher of the Bible. This little 
book contains the secret of his success, and 
has many suggestions which might be 
heeded in the pulpit and the seminary, as, 
for example, that which forms the subject 
of Chapter IX, ‘‘ Prove the Book by Truth, 
not Truth by the Book.”’ In fact, the whole 
book marks out a method which isvriginal, 
philosophical and eminently practical. 
——Index to Schtirer’s History of the 
Jewish People in the Time of Christ. 
Translated by the Rev. John Macpherson, 
of Findhorn, Scotland. (Scribner & Wel- 
ford, New York. $1.50.) We can see no 
reason for the separate publication of this 
index. It belongs with the work, which 
was lame without it, and is much more use 
ful now that it issupported with this indis- 
pensable auxiliary. The original history is 
one of much value, and we are glad to see 
so full and helpful an Index, tho it should 
have come earlier. 





Horace Greeley, The Editor, by Francis 
Nicoll Zabriskie; Wendell Phillips, 
The Agitator, by Carlos Martyn; Fred- 
erick Douglass, The Colored Orator, 
by Frederic May Holland. (Funk 
and Wagnalls. New York, 31.50.) These 
volumes are published in the series 
of ‘‘American Reformers and Orators,”’ 
under the general editorial direction of the 
Rev. Carlos Martin. The first, by Mr. 
Zabriskie, is aspirited and inspiring sketch 
of Horace Greeley from the sensible stand- 
point of a friendly admirer who appreciates 
the man and sympathizes with his aims in 
life without being convinced that he was 
always on the path best calculated to 
secure them. Few biographies open more 
sadly than Horace Greeley’s. The story 
takes a pathetic hue from the gentle, sub- 
missive patience of the boy who never 
knew how to back up his application for 
work. Thestory is told in a straightfor- 
ward style, which carries the reader with 
it, and gives him a clear conception both of 
the ideas on which the Tribune was founded 
and of the historic struggle in which it 
acted its partsowell. Mr. Zabriskie makes 
no attempt to act as the apologist of Mr. 
Greeley’s mistakes or weaknesses, but tells 
the straightforward, manly story which, 
after all, leaves him in the best light. The 
volume on Wendell Phillipsis by the gen- 
eral editor, the Rev. Carlos Martin, and is 
sympathetic tothe high level of enthusiasm. 
The materials for both lives are abundant, 
and are compiled with-good effect. It would 
be d.fficult to select two better subjects to 
opea a popularseries, or two which have in 
them more strong, picturesque and inspiring 
elements than Greeley and Phillips. 
The most striking of the three volumes 
named above is, however, the last, Frederick 
Douglass, The Colored Orator. The sub- 
ject is fresher and tho sufficiently exploited 
to make it familiar,is not so worn as to 
destroy curiosity to know more, The story 
is a wonderful one, the very romance of 
reality. The author writes in a quiet and 
attractive style, crowding his book with 
facts, but avoiding the intense tone which 
is often so wearisome in books of this class. 


The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s “* Divina 
Commedia.” By W. T, Harris. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co, New York. $100.) This isa lit- 
tle book full of high and not always easy 
(in the sense of perspicuous) thinking. 
Dante is not free from obscurity and Hegel- 
ianism, even when interpreted with Dr. 
Harris’s claritude, is not a cloudless azure. 
Philosophy and poetry always did mix very 
much like oil and water. Dante’s poetry 
goes its full halfway to meet both philoso- 
phy and theology. But even Dante grows 
shy when his expositors impose on him the 








doctrine of the Absolate and find in him 





a Hegelian mediation between the finite 
and infinite under the category of pure 
form. The ‘“ Divina Commedia,’ like 
“Faust” puts a speculative expositor un- 
der strong temptation to read his philoso- 
phy into it, for both of these poems make 
the attempt to bring life in all its widest 
and most transcendent relations into the 
sweep of an all embracing philosophico-re- 
ligious conception. In this view of the 
ease Dr. Harris goes to his work on Dante. 
That he should interpret him as an Hege- 
lian was to be expected, and beyond some 
obviously doubtful theories which he 
weaves into the poems, we do not know that 
what he has to say is seriously affected by 
his own philosophical standpoint. The 
feature of the poems which has made the 
deepest impression on Dr. Harris is the view 
presented in them of sin, putishment and 
Hell. To Dante scholars Dr. Harris’s views 
will not be altogether new, a tact of which 
he is himself too well read not to be aware, 
but he has nevertheless reached them by 
independent studies of his own. His re- 
marks and conclusions on this subject are 
bold, bracing and suggestive. They stand 
in marked contrast to the weakly senti- 
mentalism of the age. The whole essay is 
a study of the profoundest principles of 
Christian theology, virile and splendidly 
uggestive. The volume has many collat- 
eral and incidental merits such as the trac- 
ing of the relation between Dante and 
Aristotle and Plato. 


The Government Hand-book. By Lewis 
Sergeant. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York.) Thisis the third edition of a 
useful hand-book which is designed to con- 
tain all that was of permanent value in the 
previous editions. It exhibits in a sum- 
mary and systematic manner the principal 
forms and methcds of governments of the 
various States of the world. It is particu- 
larly full as to Great Britain and her 
colonies and India. The other States are 
treated in the two groups of Republics and 
Monarchies, and to each important exam- 
ple is appended a brief article on the polit- 
ical tendencies of the State in questior, 
The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1891, 
edited by J. Scott Keltie (Macmillan & Co., 
New York, $3.00), has appeared on our 
desk. This is the twenty-eighth annual 
publication of this invaluable manual. It 
is the most compact and available statis- 
tical and historical annual we have of the 
Statss of the world. [tis compiled and re- 
vised after official returns and kept as 
closely to date as possible. For all pur- 
poses of ordinary comparison it is trust- 
worthy and available. Itis well arranged, 
and a systematic table of contents and full 
index make it easy to look up special 
points. 





Among minor Easter publications we 
name The Living Christ: Easter Thoughts 
for the King’s Daughters. By Mary Lowe 
Dickinson. A collection of sweetly devout 
poems, with the true melody of religious 
verse in them, and all revolving around the 
Resurrection theme.——-Cathedral Echoes; 
or, Easter Praise, an interesting collection 
of Easter selections, compiled by Rose Por- 
ter; who has also compiled Easter Inter- 
preted, a collection of Easter Citations from 
Browning. The First Thing in the 
World; or, The Primacy of Faith. By A. 
J. Gordon, DD. A brief, serious address, 
very much ino the spirit of Professor Drum- 
mond’s ** The Gre itest Thing in the World,”’ 
but more pungent and direct in its applica- 
tion to conscience. The above are all pub- 
lished by Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 
and published in neat brochure at twenty- 
five cents each.-—-— Bible Readings for the 
Responsive Service in Christian Worship. 
Prepared by the Rev. George C Lennier, 
D.D., and the Rev. Henry M. Sanders. (A. 
S. Barnes & Co., New York.) The peculiar 
feature of this manual is the arrangement 
of the readings by subjects. 


The Soul of Man an Investigation of the 
Facts of Physiological and Experimental 
Psychology. By Dr. Paul Carus. (The 
Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. $3.00.) 
The general position of this author is sufti- 
ciently shown by his definition of mind (p. 
23) as the ‘‘organized totality of deduced 
facts, as it is developed in feeling substance, 
which is called mind. Feelings are the con- 
dition of mind. From feelings alone mind 
can grow. But there is a difference between 
feelings and mind. Feelings develop into 
mind, they grow to be mind by being inter- 
preted, by becoming representative. Repre 
sentative feelings are mind. Accordingly 
we characterize mind as the representative- 
ness of feelings.’’ So far as the book has any 
consistent standpoint it is that of mechani- 
cal monism. The author repudiates agnos- 
tic sympathies, and comes out for definite 
dogma. He is, however, very cloudy as to 
the doctrine of personal immortality, and, 








if we understand him, accepts no immor- 
tality but that of the individual in the 
race. The psychologic value of the volume, 
whatever its physiological may be, is not 
high. 


Hannibal; A History of the Art of War 
among the Carthagintans and Romans 
down to the Battle of Pydna, 168 B.C., with 
a Detailed Account of the Second Punic 
War. By Theodore Ayrault Dodge. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
$5.00). This volume is the fifth in the series 
of ‘‘ Great Captains ” by the same author. 
Like the ‘‘Alexander’”’ which preceded it the 
author has illustrated it with numerous 
charts, maps, plans of battles,tactical ma- 
neuvers,cuts of armor, weapons and uniforms 
—227 illustrations inthis volume. He has 
drawn his information from good sources, 
and put his matter together so as to makea 
useful and eminently readable book. The 
same author has in preparation on the same 
plan and to be published in uniform style 
and size ‘‘ Cesar,”’ ‘‘ Frederick the Great,”’ 
‘* Gustavus Adolphus ” and “ Napoleon.” 


In the terse and useful series of artistic 
biographies which Scribner & Welford 
have made longer and stronger each year, 
the last two books are George Cruikshank, 
by Frederic G. Stephens, and The Land- 
scape and Pastoral Painters of Holland: 
Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cujp, Potter, by 
Frank Cundall. Both books are written 
with critical acumen and a thorough ae@ 
quaintance with their topics, and in the 
case of Mr. Cundall’s little volume new 
materials have been used which have only 
lately been existing or accessible, such as 
the Veth papers in ‘‘ Oud-Holland,”’ Dr. 
Bredius’s articles, and M. Michel’s mono- 
graphs on the two artists first named. The 
illustrations are very numerous and well 
chosen. Thecharacteristics of both books— 
dealing with such diverse planes of art- 
work—are similar as to accuracy, brevity 
and completeness. 


Outlines of a Critical Theory of Ethics. 
By John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Michigan. (Register 
Publishing Co., Ann Arbor. $1.50.) This 
is no ordinary book, tho the author has no 
novelty to propound, and modestly ranges 
himself in a line with the students and 
critics of Kant and Hegel, in closer rela- 
tionship with Professor Caird tban with 
any other writer on ethics. Professor 
Dewey, however, thinks for himself and 
speaks for himself. His style is fresh, 
clear and forcible. As a critic he is acute, 
and holds his point steadilyin view. The 
book is ia some parts only a sketch; as, for 
example, the important subject of Freedom 
is presented only in outline. To some ex- 
tent this is true also of the analysis of 
conscience, under which head we should 
like to see the consciousness of obligation 
traced more definitely to its source. The 
whole treatment is, however, strong, stim- 
ulating, and leaves nothing to be desired on 
the ground of moral elevation. 


Woman’s Work in America. Annie 
Nathan Meyer, with an Introduction by 
Julia Ward Howe. (Henry Holt & Co, 
New York. $1.50.) This volume is drawn 
out by Mr. Theodore Stanton’s ‘‘ Woman 
Question in Europe.’”’ It aims, on a some- 
what different plan, to show, ‘* without 
railing at the opposite sex,’’ the plain facts 
of the case, to preserve the record of the 
struggle that has been made, and to extend 
stimulus and aid to women on their weary 
road. It is composed of articles on arranged 
topics, written by women who have been 
prominent in the service of their sisters, 
and treats of The Education of Women 
in the East, the South, and the West; 
Woman in Literature, Journalism, Medi- 
cine, the Ministry, Law, in the State; in 
Industry and Philanthropy, with a series 
of additional articles, and a bibliography. 


The Lost Tribes of Israel; or, Europe and 
America in History and in Prophecy. By 
C. L. McCartha, A.M., Professor of Natural 
Science, Alabama State Normal College. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $1.00.) 
The author of this volume finds the “ lost 
tribes’”’ scattered through Europe. Reuben 
in France, Zebulun in Sweden and Den- 
mark, Dan in Spain, Asher in Russia, 
Joseph ia England, Naphtali in Austria, 
with America the training school for them 
all, so far as we can understand the whim- 
sical enthusiasm of the book. The author 
starts with a mechanical theory of biblical 
interpretation, which under the exegencies 
of practical application shifts (as usual) to 
the Joosest kind of interpretation, and 
finally is lost in a vague enthusiasm which 
is amenable to no rules at all. The volume 
is another burden cast by its friends on the 
heavily loaded shoulders of faith, and in- 
stead of helping the good cause embar- 
rasses it, 
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D. Appleton & Co. have issued an au 
thorized edition of Arabella B. Buckley’s 
excellent book for the young entitled 
Through Magic Glasses. The magic glasses 
are the magnifying glass, the microscope, 
the telescope, the photographic camera and 
the spectroscope. A fine reproduction of a 
photograph ofthe grand nebula of Orion 
appears as frontispiece to the volume which 
is asequal to The Fairyland of Science by 
the same author. The subjects treated 
(besides the instruments and how to use 
them) arechosen from the most interesting 
fields of science. The chapter onthe “ Life 
History of Lichens and Mosses,”’ and that 
on * Little Beings from a Miniature Ocean”’ 
are especially entertainiog and instructive. 
Altogether the book isa delighttul one, and 
at the same time full of useful glimpses 
into natural science. (Price, $1.50.) 


English Prose from Elizabeth to Vic- 
toria. By James M. Garnett, M.A., LL.D. 
(Gian & Co. $1.65.) The selections in this 
volume are from English prose writers be- 
tween the years 1580 and 1880. Professor 
Garnett has done his work well and the 
book will serve the turn of both teacher 
and student as a volume of reference in 
studying the development and history of 
English prose style from John Lyly to 
Thomas Carlyle. It cannot take the place 
of critical works, as the author well, says, 
but it will be? found valuable as a supple- 
ment to them. Emperor and Galilean, 
Henrik Ibsen’s prose drama of Julian the 
Apostate, translated and edited by Wiliiam 
Archer, appears as Vol. 1V of the author- 
ized English edition of Ibsen’s prose 
Dramas. (Scriboer & Welford. $1.25.) 





The Best Letters of Lady Montagu. Ed- 
ited with a Dedicatory Letter to Lady Mon- 
tagu by Octave Thanet, and The Best Let- 
ters of Lord Chesterfield, edited with an 
Introduction by Edward Gilpin Johnson, 
are two pretty little volumes sent to us by 
A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago. In each 
case the selection from the famous letters 
1s made with good judgment. Octave 
Thanet’s prefatory essay in the form of a 
letter, after the manner of Mr. Lang, is 
addressed to the dead lady. For our part 
we should have liked it better in the more 
dignified style of an essay. Mr. Johnson’s 
introduction to his selection from Chester- 
field’s letters is quite unpretentious, and 
serves its purpose very well. The two vol- 
umes are well printed aud tastefully bound. 
(Price, $1.00 the volume.) 


The Frederick A. Stokes Company repub- 
lish in neat form, put up in a good box, the 
six volumes of the Kitty and Lulu Books, 
by Joanna H. Matthews. The series is 
‘“‘Toutou and Passy,’’ ‘* Kitty’s Robins,” 
‘The White Rabbit,’ ‘“‘ Rudie’s Goat,” 
‘* Kitty’s Visit,’ and ‘‘ Kitty’s Scrap Book.”’ 
From the same publishers we have the re- 
publication in similar form of the six vol- 
umes of The Little Sunbeam Series, by the 
same author. The numbers in this series 
are ‘‘ Bell Power’s Locket,” ‘‘ Dora’s Mot- 
to,’ ‘‘Lily Norris’s Enemy,” “ Jessie Par 
rot,’ *‘ Mamie’s Watchword,” and “‘ Nellie’s 
Housekeeping.’’ These two series were 
published originally eighteen or twenty 
years ago, and are as fresh and good now as 
when they were written. 


A Delsartean Scrap-Book. Compiled by 
Frederic Sanburn, with a Preface by Wal- 
terCrane. (New York: United States Book 
Co. 25cents ) The editor of this interest- 
ing book has collected from many sources 
short essays and paragraphs illustrative of 
the Delsartean theory and practice of ex- 
pression. It is a good book of its kind and 
well worth attentive reading. One need 
not accept as authoritative and final all or 
any part of it; but the influence of such 
readiog impels one toward the investiga- 
tion of self and enforces an effort to train 
mind and body in a sensible way. 


The Gambling Games of the Chinese in 
America is acurious publication, edited by 
Stewart Culin, Secretary of the Museum 
of Archwology and Palwontology in the 
University of Pennsylvania. (University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia.) It 
describes two leading gambling games 
which are practiced by the Chinese in this 
country. Establishments for the purpose 
are supported both in New York and Phila- 
delphia by strong companies. As many as 
forty such places are said to be maintained 
in this city, and they are the source and 
center of desperate and fatal quarrels. 


Canadian Studies in Comparative Poli- 
tics. By John George Bourinot, C.M.G., 
LL.D., D.C.L., Clerk of the Canadian House 
of Commons. (Dawson Brothers, Montreal 
Canada.) Students of political science will 
find much to reward them in this intelli- 
gently compact and judicial essay. Itisa 





comparative study of the political systems 
of Canada, the United States and Switzer- 
land, done with candor, sympathy with the 
success of popular institutions, and a very 
broad, intelligent acquaintance with the 
political systems of the three countries. 


The Drift of the Young Men, with Rela- 
tion to the Churches. By the Rev. C. E 
Harrington, D.D (Cong S. 8S. and Publish- 
ing Soc., Boston. 15 cents.) Dr. Harring- 
ton makes in this little brochure a wide in- 
duction of facts in regard to the relation of 
young men as a class to the churches, partly 
encouraging and partly discouraging. His 
suggestions as to measures and methods 
for solving the problem are excellent. On 
the whole, the statistical showing as to the 
religious tendencies of young men are the 
most important feature of the booklet. 


Introduction to the Study of Interna- 
tional Law. By Theodore Dwight Wooi- 
sey. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$2.50.) This is the sixth edition of this 
standard work, and is edited by President 
Woolsey’s son, Prof. Theodore Salisbury 
Woolsey, who has revised and enlarged the 
volume witb the view of bringing 1t down to 
date in all respects and keeping it up to the 
high standard given to it by his father, as 
an “aid in teaching and in historical 
studies.’’ 


About an Old New England Church. 
By a young New England Parson. (W. W. 
Knight & Co., Sharon, Conn.) This hand- 
some brochure is published by the author, 
the Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee, as a souvenir 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the Congregational Church of Sharon, 
Conn. It is happily conceived, and exe- 
cuted in humorous gravity with a touch 
of antique flavor which is very pleasing in 
such a commemorative and historical ad- 
dress. 


Marius, the Epicurean. His Sensations 
and Ideas. By Walter Pater. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. $2.25). The fifth thou- 
sand of this interesting and subtle novel is 
announced by the publishers. It is one of 
those delightful webs which are woven in 
about equal parts of philosophy, theology, 
history and romanticspeculation which will 
attain its vogue slowly and hold it long. 
The first edition was noticed more at length 
in our columns. 


Cassell’s Complete Pocket-Guide to Eu- 
rope is now in its eighth year. The edition 
for 1891 isrevised and enlarged. The whole 
was planned and edited by Edmund C, 
Stedman, and compiled by Edward King. 
It is a genuine pocket-guide, and while it 
may be carried in the pocket coutains nec- 
essary information for the summer tourist, 
sifted, revised, and corrected to date with 
numerous maps. 


Among the Moths and Butterflies is an 
enlarged edition of Julia P. Ballard’s ‘*In- 
sect Lives; or, Bornin Prison.’”’ In its pres- 
ent form the work is well suited to the 
taste and need of young students of moths 
and butterflies. The plates are many, and 
the descriptions vivid and engaging. We 
do not envy the bey or the girl who would 
not be delighted with this book. 


The Haydocks’ Testimony, by L C. W, 
published by the request of the Christian 
Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia (31.00), is a plain, 
straightforward and interesting story of the 
late war, located in Virginia, and designed 
to enforce the doctrine of peace on earth 
with the great War as the example. 


-_ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 








Mr, RICHARD HARDING DAVIS will pub- 
lish immediately with the Scribners his 
first volume of fiction, under the title 
“ Gallegher and Other Stories.” 


..It turns out that the author of ‘‘A 
Dead Man’s Diary,’ which was first pub- 
lished in Lippincott’s Magazine, and has 
since made a successful run, is Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan, a London magazine writer and 
critic. The volumeis published by Ward, 
Lock & Co. 


...Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, 
announce an Edition de luxe of Thacke- 
ray’s complete works, limited to a thousand 
copies, complete in thirty volumes, at $2 50 
a volume; also, at the same price, a similar 
edition of Bulwer Lytton’s novels in thir- 
ty-two volumes. 


....Dodd, Mead & Co. announce two new 
volumes in the series Makers of America— 
Francis Higginson, by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson; and Samuel Houston, by Henry 
Bruce, author of Oglethorpe, the first 
number of the series; also a new book by 
Mr. H. W. Mabie, ‘‘ Under the Trees and 
Elsewhere.”’ 





....Mesers. Charles Scribner’s Sons an- 
nounce “How the other Half Live,” a study 
of the poor of New York, a new and cheaper 
edition of General Francis A. Walker’s 
‘*History of the Second Army Corps in the 
Army of the Potomac ”’; ‘Gypsy Sorzery 
and Fortune Telling,” a new volume of 
Charles Godfrey Leland; “‘ Zadoc Pine and 
Other Stories,” by Mr. H. C. Bunner. 


.-Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. an- 
nounce a new edition of Professor Lang- 
ley’s book on “The New Astronomy”’; 
‘“*Noto, an Unexplored Corner of Japan,’ 
by Mr. Percival Lowell; and a biography of 
James Freeman Clarke, comprising an 
autobiography, extracts from his diary and 
correspondence, a contribution from Colo- 
nel Higginson, and an introduction by 
Edward Everett Hale. 


--Mr. William Sharp will bring out 
immediately a new volume of poems of 
Rome and the Agro Romano, in unrhymed, 
irregular measures, under the title “Sospiri 
di Roma.”’ The book is printed for the 
author in Rome, and orders (at one doilar a 
copy) may be sent to him, care of Miss M. 
B. Sharp, 2 Coltbridge Terrace, Murray- 
field, Edinburgh. It is now two or three 
years since Mr. Sharp has published a book 
of poems, and we look forward to this one 
with much pleasure. 


-.Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly 
be issuing Landor’s ‘‘ Imaginary Conversa- 
tions,’’ in six volumes, the first to be issued 
in April and the remainder atintervals. It 
is hoped that the whole publication will be 
completed by December. The edition is by 
Mr. C. G. Crump, who edited the ‘Pericles 
and Aspasia’’ for the ‘‘Temple Library ” 
series, The text will be a reprint from the 
complete edition of Landor’s works pub- 
lishedin 1876, compared with previous edi- 
tions, anda bibliography is added to each 
conversation, showing the various forms in 
which it was originally published. There 
will beshort explanatory notes. A limited 
edition on large paper will also be publish- 
ed. 


.. We have received Prof. C. A. Briggs’s 
Inengural Address on ‘‘ The Authority of 
Holy Scripture,’ delivered on the occasion 
of his taking the chair of Biblical Theology 
in Union Seminary. It is published by the 
Seminary for fifty cents. We have already 
printed a synopsis of the address, and the 
discourse in full develops at considerable 
length and with great vigor the views al- 
ready given, and in a form which on some 
heads is likely to give considerable less 
offense than the bare outline gave. As a 
most vigorous expression of the views held 
by the professor, and for which he is threat- 
ened with removal from his chair, and as a 
statement of the more liberal views now 
held in Presbyterian and other churches we 
commend this able paper to our readers. 


--..The Fortnightly Review for March 
contains Mr. Swinburne’s “‘ Inscriptions for 
Four Sides of a Pedestal’; these are four 
six line poems on Marlowe, of whom the 
author of ‘‘Songs before Sunrise’’ has writ- 
ten so often and with such generous praise, 
and who, it is now said, 

‘First gave our song a sound that matched our 

sea.” 

But the most important paper, and the one 
of most interest to readers in this country, 
is that on ‘‘Canada and Imperial Federa- 
tion,’”’ by the Hon. J. W. Longley, Attorney- 
General of Nova Scotia. This article is 
temperate, just, honest and well-written. 
Mr. Longley seems entirely to have cleared 
his mind of prejudice or political heat, and 
to have risen to a statesmanlike plane of 
thought; the result is one of the most val- 
uable expositions of the Canadian National 
question written in brief. We cannot have 
too much of this sort of writing at the 
present time, and it is greatly to be wished 
that our journals would bear themselves in 
this dignified way when discussing serious 
American continental affairs. Mr. Oscar 
Wilde has written a preface for ‘ Dorian 
Grey,’’ a curious collection of maxims on 
art and criticism which is sure to attract 
attention; but then everything Mr. Wilde 
does is sure to attract attention—it is one 
of his strong points. There is a short story 
by Mr. Thomas Hardy, and an article on 
Rossetti by the author of ‘‘A Dead Man’s 
Diary.’”’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


8.8. Supts. please note. 


‘*] HAVE just gotten up a complete ser- 
vice for Easter Sunday, using only hymns 
and tunes in ‘Laudes Domini for the Sun- 
day-School.’ I know of no other book out 
of which socomplete a service of song can 
be selected for special occasions.”—Fran- 
cis B. Reeves, Supt. 8. S., Wakefield 
Pres. Ch., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


‘* THE hymns you have selected for the 
Supt., with singular appropriateness, to 
go with the International Lessons take 
off a burden. The difficult problem when 
pee for a service, ‘ What shall we 
sing t y?’ is solved.”—Kiliaen Van 
Rensselaer, Ruling Elder and Supt. §. S., 
Park Pres. ‘Ch., N. Y. 








Send to The Century Co., 33 East 17th 
St. New York, for vest-pocket book F- waedl 
Golden Texts and Lessons for 1891--92—also 
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By the Right Rev. Dr. T. U. Duptey, 
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A Story. Part IV. Illustrated by W. T 
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Short Stories. 
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Poems. 
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unusually attractive list of contents 
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NOVELLO’S 


SERVICE BOOKS 


CONTAINING 


MUSIC FOR THE CHURCH SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


D. EB. HERVEY, 


Choir Master of St. John’s Church, Newark, N. J. 
No. 1, Seer ene (pesciy in unison), isavolume of 82 
pages, ‘adapted aod arranged for the needs of ordi- 
parish choirs. It eontains four settings of the 
um, two of the Bendictus, and one of the Jubi- 
ine. four Kyries and one Sanctus and three settings 
each of the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, besides 
eight anthems divided among the principal seasons 
of the Christian year. All of these are quite easy, 
and partly in unison, and while all melodious and 
attractive, the grade of difficuity is not beyond that 
= any ordinary fairly trainea mixed Choir. The edi- 
r has had especially in view the needs of choirs in 
which the different parts are not correct!y balanced, 
and therefore in this volume, the melody is strong 
and predominant. Practically ail tie selections may 
be sung in unison if necessary. while harmony is pro- 
vided where it can be availec of. 

Nos. 2 and 3 in preparation. 


hat 
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A NEW EDITION AT HALF PRICE. 


How the Other Half Lives. 


Studies Among the Tenements of New 
York. By Jacosp A. Ruts. Illastrated 
trom photographs by the Author. 12mo, 
$125 net. 

By permission, the following indorsements of this 


work, which is exciting the most profound interest, 
are quoted $ 


From Dr, A. F. SCHAUFFLER, 
In charge of N. Y. City Missions. 

* No book that has ever appeared in this land pours 
such light on ‘the Other Half. It is enormously 
more interesting than any novel that ever was writ- 
ten or that ever will be. Let all who arewm any way 
interested in the welfare of humanity buy and read 
it at once.” 

From Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 

“1s worthy to be a companion to ‘In Darkzst 
England,’ to which, indeed,' as a picture of existing 
conditions, it is superior.” 

From Mr. ELBRIDGE T. GERRY, 

Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

* One of the most valuable contributions to the his- 
tory of child-saving work in this great city, and as 
pointing out the numerous evils which exist at the 
present time.” 

The Evidence ot Christian 
Experience. 
By Lewis F. STEARNS, D.D. 12mo, $2.00. 

“It is decidedly the most valuable work on Chris- 
tian apologetics which has appeared during the last 
decade. It is the first clear aud thorough-goiag prod- 
uct of that reconstruction of the argument for Chris- 


tian‘ty which has been going on in reeent years.’ 
Dr. GEORGE HARRIS, in Andover Review. 


Marie Louise 
And the Invasion of 1814. A New Vol- 
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FRENCH CouRT. Translated from the 
French of IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. 
12mo, with Portrait, $1.25, 
“ We can cordially commend these books to the at- 
tention of our readers. They will find them attract- 
ive in their arrangemeat, never dull, with much va- 


rey, of scene and incident, and admirably traasla- 
t ’— The Nation. 
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New Book by the Bishop of Durham. 


Essays in the History of 
Religious Thoughtin the West 


By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D, D.C.L., 
Lord Bishop of Durham, Honorary Fel- 
low of ‘Trinity and King’s Colleges, 
Cambridge. Globe 8vo, $1.75. 

By the same Author: 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 8vo. 
#4.00. 

THE VICTORY OF THE CROSS. 
cents. 

FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. 
75 cents, 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 12mo, 83.00, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
FOUR GOSPELS. 12mo. $3.00. Ameri- 
can Edition, $2.25. 


REVELATION OF THE RISEN LORD. 
12mo. 81.75. 

GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 12mo. 
81.75 

THE BIBLE IN THE 
#1.25. 

THE HISTORIC FAITH. 12mo. $1.75. 

EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. 8vo. 83.50. 


REVELATION OF THE FATHER. 
$1.50. 


CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR. 12mo $1,50. 
THOUGHTS ON REVELATION AND LIFE. 
12mo. 81.75 
SOCIAL ASPECTS 
12mo,. $1.50. 
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12mo. 


CHURCH. 18mo. 
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OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Just Published. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Outlines of Psychology. 


By HARALD HOFFDING, 
Professor at the University of Copenhagen. 
Translated by MARY E. LOWNDEs. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Contents: Subject and Method of Psychology— 
Mind and Body—The Conscious and the Unconscious 
—Classification of the Psychological Eiements—The 


Psychology of Cognition—The Psychology of Feeling 
—The Psychology of the Vill. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 12mo, 


Marius the Epicurean. 


HIS SENSATIONS AND IDEAS. 
By WALTER H PATER, M.A., author of 
** Appreciations,” etc. Fellow of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford. 12mo, $2.25. 
“The fact is that * Marius, the Epicurean’ is a 
book toread and re-read. . Enough has been 
said to show tho:e who are likely to appreciate the 


book what unusual matter fer appreciation they have 
within reach.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


2.25. 





A New Book by the Right Hon. John 
Morley, M.P. 


Studies in Literature. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
Globe 8vo. $1.50. 


“There is no English essayist of the present day 
more eminently clear-minded, straightforward 
upright and sane than John Morley. His literary 
temper is socaim and judicial, and his thought and 
its expression so clear and precise, that we know not 
in these days a better model fora young writer, nor 
a more wholesome and invigorating liter» ry compan 
ion for a reader of any age.’’—Philadelphia Times. 


MACMILLAN & CO.., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





HENRY DRUMMOND'S WORKS. 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE 
WORLD. By HENRY DRUMMOND. First of the 
Series, Leatherette, gilt top, price 35 cents; illus- 
trated edition, cloth, price, $1 00. 


PAX VOBISCUM. By Henry DRUMMOND, The 
secona of the Series of which “The Greatest 
Thing inthe World” is the first. Leatherette, gilt 
top, price, 35 cents. 

“The volume is small but mighty in power, and its 
influence will be wide.” 


THE CHANGED LIFE. An address by HENRY 
DRUMMOND. The third of the Series. Gilt top, 
leatherette, printed In blue, price, 35 cents. 

—Just Ready. 

NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL 
WORLD. By HENRY DRUMMOND, /*.KS.E., 
F.G.8. Cloth, red top, title in gold, 438 pp., price’ 
7 cents. New edition. 


‘*PIRST”’: A Talk with Boys. An address 
delivered at Glasgow to the Boys’ Brigade. Paper 
cover, 10 cents; $1.00 per dozen; leatherette, silver 
edges, 35 cents. 


Author’s only Editions. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


14 and b6 Aster Pince, New York. 








SOME EASTER BOOKS. 


THE DAY’S MESSAGE. 


A Brief Selection of Prose and Verse for each day in the year. 


green cloth, price $1.00; white, full gilt, price $1. 


Chosen by SUSAN COOLIDGE. lI6mo, 


The busy days of life are not so busy but oe there is time in each for the reading of one compact 
little sentence of wisdom or comfort, and one bit of true poetry. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 


Selections for every Day in the Year. 


QUIET HOURS. 


A Collection of Poems. 


WISDOM SERIES. 


Selected by the Pe of * Quiet Hours.’ 
white cloth, gilt, $1.25; morocco, padded, $3.00; calf, padded, $3.50. 


16mo, cloth, $1.00; 


16mo, cloth, $1 0; morocco, padded, $3.50; calf, padded, $4.00. 


18mo, flexible cover, white cleth, red edges, each 0 cents. 


Selections from the A pecrypba. 
The Wisdom of 
Selections trom 


esus; or, Ecclesiasticus. 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 


Selections trom the imitation of Series. 


SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL. 


Poems selected by the Editor of ** Quiet Hours.” 


series in one, 75 cents; limp morocco or calf, $2.50. 


IN HIS NAME. 
Iliustrated. By Rev. E. E. HALE. 
~ tilustrations contained in the larger edition. 
e,”’ ** The Man Without a Country,” etc., $1.25. 


First and Second Series. 


selections from Kpicte * 
se Setlons trem Fenelon. 


18mo, each, HW cents. Two 


A newland cheaper edition of this beautiful story, including all of 
One volume, I6mo, cloth, Uniform with * Ten Times 


These in search of Easter Gifts will fiad these beoks in neat white bindings particu- 


larly suited to the eccasion. 





Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpid, on receipt of price, by the pu blishers, 


-ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS 


By Special Arrangement. 


MY LADY NICOTINE. 


A STUDY IN SMOKE. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 
12mo, Gilt Top, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


Thisis the most delightful of all the books that 
have been written on the subject of pipes and tobac- 
co. Itis,asthe London Echo expresses it, * Humor 
refined, irresistible, characteristic.” It is a book to 
be read straight through. Every smoker wili rejoice 
in u and every man who has “sworn off” from smok- 
ing will read it with sympathetic interest. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 
12mo, Gilt Fop, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


“We follow the homely record with an interest 
which the most sensational drama could not sur- 
pass.”—Mrs. Oliphant in Blackwood’s Magazine, 


A New Volume in The Unknown” Library. 
THE STORY OF ELEANOR 


LAMBERT. 


By MAGDALEN BROOKE. 
Flexible Cloth, rie 50 cents. 
The New Vork World says: ** The ideal, perfect. form 
ia which a novelette should fail from the press. 
A BOOK FOR EUROPEAN TOURISTS. 


PARIS OF TO-DAY. 


From the Uriginval of RICHARD KAUFMAN. 
Profusely Illustrated, Unique Binding, $3. 


In this book we have the best picture that has yet 
been printed of the Paris of to-day, its boulevards, 
theaters, its cafés, its drives. its actors and ac- 
sses, its fe mous men and its famous women. We 
have Paris at play, together with the manners and 
customs of this most popular city inthe world. Tbe 
illustrations, which are numerous, are by the best- 
known artists of Paris, and they have all the chic for 
which French draughtsmen are conspicuous. 


THE YOKE OF THE THORAH. 
By HENRY HARL AND (SIDNEY Lu SKA). 


Author of “As It Was Written,” “Mrs. Peixada,” 
“Grandison Mather,” etc., etc. 














In ‘“‘Cassell’s Sunshine Series.’’ Paper, 50c. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





L. L. Brown Paper Co.'s 
LINEN LEDCER PAPERS 


RECEIVED 
The Highest Award, the Gold Medal, 
AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 





A requisite for County and State Records, 


Merchants’ and Bankers’ Ledgers, is 
strength of fiber for durability, a surface 
adapted to writing upon with fluid inks, 
and that will bear erasure and re-writing 
when required. Qualities that commend 
this paper for your Blank Books. 

Mills established in 1850, at 

ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Ask your stationer for this brand. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A FISHERMAN’S DAU SuTRe. By Jennie 
Harrison. 12mo. 248 p*ges. Cloth, 


SERMON® IN CANDLES. By C. 
geon. Illustrated, mo. 170 pages. Cloth, Th 


ALT. By Mrs.S. S. Baker. 
Leatherette. 50 cents. 
* Ye are the salt of the earth,”’ 


BIBLE ATLAS. A series of new and beautiful 
= made by Johnston of Lor don, the letterings of 
ch are unusually large and distinct. Paper 25 cts. 


WINTER’S FOLLY. A stery by Mrs. Waiton, 
author of “Christie Old Organ,” etc. l6mo. Tlus- 
trated. 18 pages. Cloth, 7 


75 cts, 
TALKS TO GIRLS. By Eleanor A. Hunter 
author of “ Talks to Boys.” 132 pp. 12mo. 60 cts. 


FROM SOLOMON TO THE CAPTIVITY, 
The story of the Two Hebrew Kingdoms. By David 
Gregg, D.D.. and L. Ww. Mudge, D.D. 12mo. 292 pp. 
$1.25. For the present S. S. Lessons. 


STUDIES IN JOHN’S GOSPEL. 
tion ofthe S 
By David AB og D.D. 


SEVEN VEARS INCBEY LON. 
trated. 4to. 75 cen 


THE LIFE OF CuRiot® IN PICTURE 
AND STORY. By Mrs. L. 8. Houghton. 190 illus- 
trations. 4to. Cloth 3. 30. Gilt, $2. 


THE BIBLEIN PICTURE AND nroRy. 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. t, $1. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIMS PROGRESS. 
With 127 illustrations. 4to. -$1.50. Gilt, $2, 


*,.* Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


American Tract Society, 


1530 NASSAU ST, and 304 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 
BosTON, 54 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER, 93 StateSt. CHICAGO, 122 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI, 176Elm St. SAN FRAN’CO,735 MarketSt 


AGENTS “asvorutk: BOOKS. 


Spleadidterm< so © workers. Send for illustra- 
ted Circulars to Publishing Ge., Hart - 





Spur- 


64 pages. Square 


An exposi- 
ssons for the cocene of 1891. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.2 


Leitch. Dlus- 
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SPENCER ON SOCIALISM. 





THE APRIL 
POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 


A STATEMENT of the scientific arguments 
against Socialism, from the pen of HERBERT 
SPENCER, opens this issue. The essay is entitled 
“From Freedom to Bondage,’’ and shows how the 
working classes would suffer under sof¢ialistic laws. 
The problem of “Street-Cleaning in Large Cities’’ 
is discussed by Gen. Emmons CLarK, of New York, 
who gives practical suggestions for doing this im- 
portant work. In “ Professor Huxley on the War- 
path,’”’ the Duke OF ARGYLL aims to convict the 
professor of inconsistency in treating theological 
questions. “What keeps the Bicycler Upright?’’ 
is answered in an illustrated paper by CH4RLEs B. 
WARRING. Prof. HENRI MARION’s article, ‘ Train- 
ing for Character,’’ gives valuable hints on the care 
of young children. “Social Changes in California,’’ 
by CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. “ Race Influence and 
Disease.’’ Sketch and Frontispiece Portrait of 
Prof. D. G. BRINTON, of Philadelphia, etc. etc. 


50 cents a number, $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bonp St., NEw York«kK, 
ANEW NOVEL 

BY THK AUTHOR OF 


STORY OF MARGARET KENT,” 
ENTITLED 


MAIDENS CHOOSING. 


Price,25c. For sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Phila. 





“THE 





The Columbian 


CYCLOPEDIA 


An Unabridged Dictionary of 
Language and a Cyclopedia of Uni- 
versal Knowledge in one; 32 vol- 
umes; over 25,000 pages; nearly 7,000 
illustrations. Cloth binding, per set, 
$25.00 ; half-Morocco, per set, $32.00. 
Specimen pages free; sample volume re- 
turnable, and money refunded. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


.0O cash 2 and a further payment 
of $20.00 in 16 installments of 
$1.25 “each will secure immediately, by express, 
volumes 1 to 16, in cloth binding, the remain- 
ing volumes being delivered as the installments 
are paid; or a first payment of $8.00 and 16 in 
stallments of $1.50 each will secure the same in 
half-Moroceo binding. Order immediately, as 
this offer is subject to withdrawal without notice. 

CATALOGUE, 132 pages, New, Standard, 
and Holiday Books, sent free. 


Che Columbian Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK, | CHICAGO, 
393 Pearl Street. 242 Wabash Avenue. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broad way.N.¥ 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequeland key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it and of the painter 
who executed tt. 

The former price of these books has been for * THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 30c, until the supply & 
exhausted. 

The book—*“* THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—¥& 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid at 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New Vork City. 


MUSIC. 
=20 aoe M 

















I io 

te en axes seat on 
rx. THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.. 
request. St., Chicago, 76 East 9th St.. New York. 


Baster Music. 


Sing ye, Christ is Risen (Sop. or Ten.).Marsh. 50c 






SUNDAY 











At the Lamb’s High Feast (Hymn).... Warren. 15c. 
Song of the Sparrows “ we “ 15c. 
The Three Marys ad 15c. 


The Lamb's High Feast (Children’s s 


I cccccces oecnsdnweessencssee Danks. 5c. 
Lift up your heads (Carol)..........--. “ 5c 
Early at the Tomb wD” ee obs, cane « 5c. 
Easter Morning Me | pote shh dupe * 5c. 
Carol Annual No. 16, Grace Collection 5c. 


Liberal discount to Churches and Sunday-schools. 

Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 
sired. 

Catalogues free on application. 


WM. A.POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York. 
J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cineinnat! 0. 
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Sinancial. 
WHAT IS MONEY? 


IF this question were to be answered by 
enumerating all the different substances 
which, in the history of the world, have 
been used as money, the answer would 
not only be a long one, but also exceed- 
ingly diversitied as to these articles. If 
the same question were to be answered 
as to the relation of these sundry articles 
to human thought and feeling, it would 
be found that these articles have been 
deemed, for some reason, useful to men, 
and fur this reason to have value when 
used, and that this opinion of them has 
been generally or universally entertained 
This one fact is at the bottom of their 
general acceptance and _ circulation 
among the people as money; and but for 
this fact they would not be so accepted, 
and hence would not serve the purpose of 
money, 

What then is the function which these 
monetary articles, being so accepted, per- 
form when they circulate among the peo- 
ple from hand to hand as money? This 
is a simple question of fact; and every- 
body of common sense, whether he. can 
state the answer in the best language or 
not, knows what is the true answer. 
What money actually does is to compute 
and express in its own terms the value of 
other commodities or services, and is hence 
used as the medium of conducting the 
exchanges of articles that occur in so- 
ciety. Men thus buy and sell, and trade 
with one another in the terms and under 
tae valuations of money. They psy money 
for what they want, and sell for money 
what they do not want. Money, asthe 
standard of value and the medium of 
exchange, serves their convenience as a 
system of indirect barter. 

The general exp2rience of the world, 
after centuries of trial, is that gold and 
silver, by reason of their inherent prop- 
erties, their relation to human thought 
aod feeling, and the amount of available 
supply as compared with other commodi- 
ties, are, on the whole, the two best arti- 
cles which man can select for monetary 
use. This experience is at the bottom of 
the selection and is its cause. The selec- 
tion is not accidental, or a mere matter of 
whim, but has its basis in facts and com- 
mon sense, 

The coinage of these metals does not 
create their value, and does not in fact 
make them money. All that it does is to 
divide them into convenient pieces for 
popular use, and give a guaranty to the 
public as to the purity and weight of the 
metals thus coined. What the metals, 
when coined and stamped, and thus 
certified to the pubic, will buy, is a ques- 
tion of current market values; and this 
question coinage cannot determine. The 
coined metals may by the power of law be 
made a legal tender; yet they are such 
enly in respect to debts already con- 
tracted, which debts by their terms are 
payable in these coins. Tne real source 
of the value of gold and silver, when used 
as money, lies in neither coinage nor legal- 
tender laws. No coinage and no such 
laws could put copper or iron in the place 
of gold and silver at the value of the 
latter. 

Another fact of experience, especially 
in modern times, is that gold, as com- 
pared with silver, is by reason of its 
greater value in proportion to _ its 
quantity, the better metal of the two to 
be used as the world’s standard of value. 
This fact has been gradually but surely 
coming to the front in the practical 
judgment of the world, and for this rea- 
son the great commercial nations of the 
earth are becoming practically mono- 
metallic in the choice of gold as the 
standard of value, especially in the great 
transactions of trade. Gold is the more 
convenient metal to use for this purpose; 
and this, of course,, means that silver is 
destined to be remitted to a minor and 
subsidiary position as money, when 
compared with gold and also compared 
with its own use at an earlier period 
of human history. We have no doubt 
that the drift of events is irresistibly in 
this direction, and that nothing will or 
can arrest it, The commercial develop- 





ment of the world has brought with it the 
age in which gold has asserted its superi- 
ority tosilver as the general standard of 
value. 

The owners of silver mines and the 
silver men may fret and foam over 
this fact as much as they please. 
They may attempt to “boom” silver 
by government purchases; but in the 
end the effort to make water run up 
hill by such contrivances will prove a 
failure. Gold, as compared with silver, 
has, as a standard of value, come to the 
front in the world’s estimate; and all the 
present indications are that it will stay 
there. The sooner the silver men make 
up their minds to this fact the sooner 
they will see things as they are in point 
of fact. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

BustINnEss in Wall Street thus far in 
March has been even more tame than in 
February, and the oldest operator can not 
recall an equally stagnant market, Dur- 
ing the past week the professional traders 
were about the only operators, and de- 
clines averaging about one point were re- 
corded in most of the prominent stocks, 
The general situation remains about as it 
was when we last wrote. Thereis agceod 
deal of bull talk from the cliques that are 
tied up with stocks at higher figure:, as 
well as from outsiders who have been 
waiting for an improvement since the 
panic season of November last in order to 
market their stocks without loss; and 
there are many and substantial reasons 
for anticipating a lasting improvement 
this spring. At the moment, however, 
the more important happenings are some- 
what depressing in their character, and 
prevent a marked revival of public interest 
in the market. Outsiders hesitate to 
short the market while the outlook 
for the future is so full of promise, and 
they cannot be frightened into selling 
their securities by the promiscuous raid- 
ing of the bears; hence the stagnation in 
business. A month ago securities were 
being dealt in on their individual merits, 
and the movements were altogether iso- 
lated. Now exactly the opposite is the 
case, and a raid by the traders on any 
stock seems to draw good and bad alike 
down in sympathy. This condition of 
things is doubtless appreciated by many 
prominent investors, for there has evi- 
dently been a confident absorption of 
stocks in some quarters. The Vanderbilt 
shares have been particularly weak of 
late, and the old rumors of proposed re- 
ductions in dividends have been made to 
do duty in the absence of any better ex- 
planation. The most reliable authorities 
are understood, however, to bave given 
assurances that the June distributions of 
profits wlll be made at the same rates as 
those in December. Further than this, 
those who have watched the market 
carefully express the opinion that the 
weakness of the entire Vanderbilt 
group has been due largely to the selling 
of Northwestern common and preferred, 
both of which have recorded important 
declines. It is understooi that those 
stocks have been placed in the market 
for sale in order to facilitate the settle- 
ment of the estate of the late Mr. Harvey 
Kennedy, and it is probable that con- 
siderable long Lickawanna and St. Paul 
common and preferred have come out 
from the same source. As nearly as it is 
possible to estimate on this side, the for- 
eign situation has slightly improved; but 
it is not at all certain that further com- 
plications may not ensue in months to 
come, The Baring liquidation is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily; and a syndicate 
has been formed to take over the business 
of the Marriettas, the embarrassed Argen- 
tine and silver house, in the form of a 
stock company for the purpose of con- 
ducting as speedy a liquidation of their 
affairs as circumstances may warrant. 
They have not been as heavily interested 
jn American securities as were the Bar- 
ings, and the effect here is therefore like- 
ly to be less important. Earnings of West- 
ern railroads, especially those in the corn 
belt, continue light; but an improvement 
in this direction may be looked for ina 
month or two. Mr. Gould is said to be 
still gunning for railroads, and there is 
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much speculation in regard to the proba- 
ble future relations of Union Pacific, 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, Rock 
Island and Atchison. The gossips say 
that he may name a president for Rock 
Island soon, and the same suggestion has 
been made in regard to C. B. and Q, The 
rumor-mongers evidently forget the won- 
derful resources of the C. B. and Q., 
which regularly lays aside $1,500,000 or 
more yearly, as a sinking fund for the 
ret'rement of bonds. 


Several million dollars of gold went to 
Europe, and the shippers make a profit on 
the transfer. Sterling exchange was very 
strong, and the only bills offering were 
small amounts drawn against shipments 
of flour and cotton. Most of the yellow 
metal sent abroad, however, consists of 
coin, for the Treasury Department took 
alvantage of the new law and refused to 
furnish gold bars to the exporters apply- 
ing forthem. This policy is not expect- 
ed to have the effect of reducing the 
movement in the long run; but it is very 
generally commended, particularly as the 
Assay Office in this city at present holds 
only $20 000,000 of gold bars, of which 
only $10,000,000 are such as can be ex- 
ported, The average amount of bars held 
in 1890 was about $70,000,000. The ship- 
ments of goldsince January ist have ag- 
gregated about $7,000,000, about half of 
that ausonnt being coin. This is in excess 
of the shipments in the same period of 
previous years, as the following figures 
compiled from the records of the Custom 
House will show; 1890—January, $26,718; 
February, $10,628; March, $7,881; total 
for the quarter, $45,227, 1889—January, 
$501,739; February, $518,157; March, §2,- 
268,570; total, $3,288,466. In 1890 and 
1889 no coin was shipped. We are also 
losing considerable silver at present to 
both England and China. 





The condition of the Anthracite coal 
trade does not improve, and prices are 
only indifferently maintained. A few 
hours spent in an examination of the ter- 
minals of the Reading and Jersey Central, 
the Lehigh Valley, the Pennsylvania, the 
Delaware & Hudson and the Lackawanna 
will convince one that there is more coal 
side-tracked in this vicinity than for many 
months previously, and the weather has 
been so unseasonable that consumption 
has been light. The official statement of 
the amount of coal at tidewater on March 
1st, shows an increase during February 
of about 20 per cent. Production was 
certainly not very successfully curtailed 
in that month, for it increased 519,749 
tons as compared with the year previous, 
and was 377,201 tons in excess of the 
agreed allotment of 2,000,000 tons. It 
begins to look as tho some of the com- 
panies would have to shut down their 
mines several days each week as they have 
done in other years, ucless the policy of 
restriction of output can be more strictly 
adhered to. 

The local financial situation contin- 
ues easy, in spite of heavy transfers of 
currency to the Eastern and Western 
States by our banks, Call loans on stock 
collateral were made last week at rates 
ranging from 2 per cent. to 34 per cent., 
and averaging about 2} per cent. This 
quotation applies only to business done at 
the Stock Exchange, for the banks and 
trust companies put out very little money 
at under 3@3} per cent. In time loans 
there is po quotable change, rates being 
44@4% for sixty days, and 5 per cent. for 
six months, both on dividend collateral, 
The demand for commercial paper is light 
and rates steady. Nominal quotations 
are 5@5} per cent. for choice indorsed 
receivables, and 6@64 per cent. for the 
better grades of single rames. 

Sales of bank stocks for the week ending 
March 2ist, 1891: 








Am, Exchange...... 14 Leather Manut’rs’.... 265 
Broadway........... Madison “quare...... 1530 
Chemical............ 4720 Ninth Nat........... 1404 
Citizens’..... ....+++ 165 North Am........... oan 
—-- napeknn de 1944¢ | Phenix..... 136 
2 cere o Repubtic..... 
Fourth’ eat Mil St. Nicholas 
Foutteenth 3 Street... 175 | Third Nat.... eon's 
Gallatin... vesovee BLS | Tradesmen’s....... .. Ww 
Hanover. . R30 | Western..........-000. 10034 
SEVERE: ov ccccvesscsose 195 








The foHowing is a comparison of the 
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«wverages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


March 21. March 4. Differences. 
Loans... . ... . $408,112,500 $404,153,300 Inc. $3,950,200 
Specie........++ 77,781,100 = 77,655,700 Inc. 75,400 
Legal tenders.. %%4,878,400 34,520,600 Inc. 57,800 
Deposits......... 414,216,500  410,720.900 Inc. 3,485,600 
Circulation..... 8,488,100 3,527,900 Dec. 39,800 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Bpecic.........+ $77,731,190 $77,655,700 Inc. 75,400 
Legal tenders.. 34,878,400 34,820,600 Inc. 57,800 
Total reserve... $112,609,500 $112,476,2300 Inc. $153,200 
Reserve requ’d 

against dep’ts 103,554,125 102,682,725 Inc. 871,400 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal re- 

quirements.....‘ 9,055,375 9,793,575 Dec. 136,200 
Excess of reserve March 22d, 1800............+++ 6,698,925 

UNITED STATES BONDS, 
Bid. Asked 
4468, IBDL. Registered... ...cccceee ceeceeeee 102 
4565. WED, COUPON nee ceeee  seceeeeeeeeree 102 =a 
4s, 1907, Registered... ......-..cccceseeces © Ri 121% 
do. OX-StAMPCd.......05 0 - seeeeeere 120 121 
46, BBE, COUPOR..0 0000 ceccccccccccccce coccee 122% «138 
do. ex-stamped.........ccceeee « ceee 120 121 

CUrrency 66, 18BG.......ccereseee seccceees 10 
Currency 68, 1806 2... .ccccceccceeeeseeeeeeees 118 
Currency 6s, 1897... 2.6.6 ceceeceeeeeeeereeees 116 
CUPrreacy 68, 1898........ ceceeeeeeeeeeereeees 119 ‘ 
OCerremcy G6, IBWV.......cccesccccccsccccece see 12144 ase 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The market for sterling was steady. 
The rates for actual business were as fol- 
lows—viz: Sixty days, 486}, demand, 
4,884@4.88%; cables, 4.89@4 89}. Com- 
mercial bills were 4.843@4,85. The sup- 
ply of cotton-bills was moderate. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
...-The Minneapolis flour mills turn 
out an average of about 125,000 barrels of 
flour a week. 


....-A new bank, to be called the Hide 
and Leather National Bank of New York, 
has made application to the Comptroller 
of the Currency for authority to organize. 


....The United States Government paid 
to the State of New York last week in 
one check $2,213,330.86, the amount 
due the State under the provisions of the 
Direct Tax bill. 


...-By the failure of Messrs. Geo. 
Schwar z & Company, private bankers of 
Louisville, Ky., an the 19h inst. for 
$750,000, the Union Tobacco Works of 
that city were also obliged to suspend. 


....The Michigan Salt Association, 
which for fifteen years has handled the 
product of salt in that State, willexpire by 
limitation on the 31st of March. It is said 

* that the Association has a surplus of one 
million barrels on hand. 


....-The annual meeting of the Texas 
aud Pacific Railroad was held on the 18.h 
inst. in this city. There were present 
Jay Gould, A. L. Hopkins, C. E. Satter- 
lee, J. N. Hutchinson, two stockholders 
aid three representatives of the press, 
Comment is entirely unnecessary. 


....Under date of the 19th inst, it is 
stated that the Baring Brothers Company 
(Limited) has received a telegram from 
the Argentine Government stating that 
it will not be able to remit the amount 
necessary to pay the coupons of the 1882 
and 1886 Provincial 63, 


....-The Keystone National Bank of 
Philadelphia was closed on the 20th inst. 
by order of the Controller of the Treasury. 
Its troubles are stated to have started 
with the run which was made on it last De- 
cember; but it is quite probable that other 
apd more serious causes have been at 
work. 


... President Sidney Dillon of the 
Union Pacific Railroad says that itis true 
that Mr Gould 1s arranging to take up the 
various classes of mortgage bonds on the 
property of that road and replace them by 
a blanket mortgage. The details of the 
scheme have not yet been determined 
upon. : 

...-The stockholders of the Rock 
Island Road will be interested in the re- 

ort that Mr. Jay Gould has acquired a 
arge interest, perhaps a controlling one, 
in that property, and that Mr, George 
Gould is to be made its President, Presi- 
dent R. R. Cable of the Rock Island said 
that so far as he knew there was no 
foundation for such reports. “If those 
people want the road they can get it by 
paying the price,” saii Mr. Cable; *- but [ 
have no reasor to believe that the Rock 
Island will change hands very soon,” 


.... Bills are now pending in several of 
the State Legislatures regarding taxation 
and providing for the sworn listing of 
property either by the assessors or by the 
in dividuals themselves. and in some cases 
not allowing for debts, Of course, it goes 
without saying that in nearly every case 
these hills if prssed would work very 
gseiious damage to the commercial and 
fioancia] jptereste of the flifferent 





States, and ought not to become laws. It 
is altogether likely that there is a just 
and equitable form of taxation. If some 
person will evolve this from bis inner 
conciousness, he will have solved the 
problem which has taxed the ingenuity of 
thinking men for many years. 


....Not since the establishment of the 
Treasury Department has an application 
for gold bars fur export to Europe been 
refused until Tuesday the 17th inst. On 
that day the applications of two foreign 
bankers for go'd bars to the amount of 
$500,000 each were refused. This decision 
of the Treasury Department places the 
United States on an equality with the 
greatcommercial nations of Europe, as 
the principal government banks of Europe 
treat gold bars as merchandise, and, as 
such,charge whatever price they please for 
them, or decline to sell for export. The 
United States has until recently sold its 
fine gold bars to foreign bankers on the 
same basis that it would pay out coin, thus 
enabling foreign bankers to export gold 
bullion at a slight profit at times when 
shipments of specie were not warranted. 
The Treasury Department has in some 
cases made a charge of four cents for 
each $100, but as that charge did not 
deter the shipment of bars, the Depart- 
ment has decided to discontinue the ex- 
change altogether for the present. 


....We have shipped to Europe dur- 
ing the Jast ten days between $2,500,000 
and $3.000,000 in gold. To this shipment 
of gold is charged the present depression 
in speculation in Wall Street and any 
untoward financial event which has 
happened or which is likely to happen in 
the near future. Itis no unusual thing 
for the United States to ship gold to Lon- 
don and, on the other hand, it is not an 
unusual circumstance for London to ship 
gold to the United States. These things 
have been going on for a great many years, 
and the world revolves much as usual. It 
is customary for us at this season of the 
year'to send gold to Europe to pay our 
debts, and it is usual for the European 
countries to sbip gold to this country later 
in the season to pay their debts. There is 
no occasion: for uneasiness, and the ship- 
ments of gold bave nothing to do with the 
depression and speculation in Wall 
Street. The fact is, WallStreet affairs do 
not exercise the same influence in busi- 
ness and commercial circles as they did 
ten or fifteen years ago. At that time it 
seemed as if almost every man was specu- 
lating in Wall Street. The result was 
almost universal loss, and the burnt child 
has not forgotten the effect of the fire. 
The trading and speculating in Wall 
Screet is nowadays confined pretty 
largely to professional speculators, 


.... Among the securities sold at auction 
last week were the following lots: 


20 shares American Fire Ins. Co., 15144. 
90 shares Kutgers Fire Ins. Co., 126. 
first_mort.6 per cent. bonds, Forty-sec- 
ond Street Rd., due 1910, 110. 
1 share New York Law Institute, $240. 
3 shares Second Avenue Rd. Co., 1104. 
10 shares Consumers’ Ice Co., 2) per cent. 
25shares First Nat. Bank of Staten Island, 105 
100 shares Onio Southern Rd. Co., 184 
$10,000 Virginia Deferred Trust Cert 
(stamped), 844. 
15 shares United States Trust Co., 812. 
50 shares Metropolitan Trust Co., 292. 
1.000 Dity of Cincinnati 7s, due 19€4, 127% 
1,000 City of Montgomery 5s, due 1907, 10 
50 shares Ohio Central Railroad Co.. 400. 
12.000 Alabama * B's” 5 per cent., 10734. 
185,000 South Brooklyn Dock and Warehouse 
Co.. first mortgage 6s, 75. 
2,600 shares South Brooklyn Dock and Ware- 
house Co., : 
.000 Hopatcong Iron Co. first mort. 6s, 5 per 


ent. 
2 shares Eagle Fire Company, 243. 
2 shares Jefferson Fire Ins. Co., 81. 
3 shares Knickerbocker Fire Ins. Co., 98. 
2 shares B’way & Seventh Avenue Bd.., 191. 
m. 7 Cent. Park, North and East River Rd. 
40., 129. 
1 share Christopher and Tenth St. Rd. Co., 140. 
2shares Renss. and Sar. Rd. Co., 1764. 
lshare Second Avenve Railroad Co.. lil. 
1 share Third Avenue Railroad Co., 2 
l share Twenty third St. Rd. Co., 241. 
l share United N. J. Kd. and Caral Cos., 228 
8shares Brooklyn Gaslight Co.,! 4 
l share Consolidated Gaslight Co., 96%. 
8 snares Fulton Municipal Gas Co., 135. 
1 share Metropo. Gaslight Co., Krookiyn, 106% 
ilshare N. Y. Ma. Gaslight Co., 119. 
I sbare Williamsburg Gaslight Co., )&2. 
l share N. Y. Life Ins. and Trust Co.. 706. 
lIshare New York Law Institute, $200. 
130 sbares N. Y. Mu. Marine Ins. Co., 101. 
10 shares Park Fire Insurance Co., 56. 
$1,000 City of Flizabeth (N.J.) 4 percent. ad- 
justment bond, 77. 
20 shares Standard Oil Trust, 16544. 
tw shares N. Y.and Cuba Mail Steamship Co., 
47 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. 8 per cent. 
prefe: red. full paid, 100. 
lshare Unitea States Trust Co., 800. 
10 shares Union Trust Co., 790 
32 sbares Long Island Bank of Brooklyn, 146. 
$5.000 Mutual Fire Irsurance Co. of New York 
10 per cent. certificates, 121}. 
20shares H. B. Clafiin Co., common. 106. 
75 shares Am. Fire Insurance Ce.. 150. 
50 shares N. Y. N. H. and H. Rd. Co. (ex- 
rights), 230. 


ificates, 


6. 


c 





DIVIDEND, 
....-The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Riilway Company has declared a 
divident of three dollars and fifty cents 


per share on the preferred stock, payable 
April 16ch. 


Letters 
of . 

Credit. ~ 

Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Vermilve &. Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT,:ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 


| Investment 
- Securities. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Capital and Surplus, 
$1,700,000. 





37 and 39 Wall St. 


8. 

-LHOUSE, President, 
FREDERICK D. TAPPEN, Vice- President. 
CHAS, M. JESUP, 2d Vice President. 
BEVERLY CHEW. Secretary. 

GEORGE D. prey Assistant Secretary. 


EES. 

MORRIS K. JESUP, JOHN T, TERRY, 
A. GRACIE KING, D.O. MILLS, 
WALTER T. HATCH, FREDERICK D.TAPPEN 
DUDLEY OLCOTT, C.P. HUNTINGTON, 
EO. A. HARDIN, BRADI EY MARHTIN, 
JO>sEPH O+DEN, HEBER Kk. BISHOP, 
EDWARDB. JUDSON, J.HOWARD KING 
THOMAS HILLHOUSE, HENRY B. PLANT, 

. W. ELLIS. PHINEAS PROUTY, 

OBE HOE, WM. A. SLATRR, 
WM. Y. MORTIMER, WM. H. TILLINGHAST. 





South-West Virginia 


No section offers better inducements for safe and 
profitable investments(whicb you can | examine 

rsonatly), in City Lots, Acreage Farms, Coal. Iron, 

ineral and Timber Lands. High altitude. Climate 
delightful the year round. Forchoicest Investments 
and Loans, call on or address 


F. T. BRINKLEY & CO., 


BRISTOL, East Tennessee. 


GO LD this Company make 


as safe an investment as is possible. 





Debentures issued by 


Interest never in default. 


Safety Better than High Rates. 


Let us tell you what we can do for 
you for an investment either in bonds 
or loans. 


Assets, April 30th, 1890, $3,342,202 


American Investment Co., 


150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
E, S. ORMSBY, A. L. ORMSBY, )} Vice- 
President. H. E. Summons, Sf Prest’s. 


Glasgow, 
Virginia. 


Money made here by investing at once. 
Nothing surer. Nothing safer. 


WM. B. POINDEXTER & CO., 


GLASGOW. VA. 
OREGO 


The best field for INVEST- 
Fortunes have been made 


MENTs in the Untted States. 
in our healthy and 
growing City and surrounding country. We have 
n constantly making large profits for ovr clieots 
tor eleven years, and indications for future prosperi- 
ty and development are better than ever betore. We 
have a pian forthe investment of capital in large and 
small amounts, cash or monthly installm. nts of $25 
and upwards, that is absolutely s.fe, sure and 
exceedingly profitable. Send for tullinformation 
ard Bankers’ references, to EUGENE D.WHITE 
& Cu,, Pertiand, Ure. 


GUARANTEED PROFITS TOINVESTORS 
in Portland, Oregon, Real Esiate! 
Safer than the Banks! More Profitable than 
Mines! As good as United states tronds! 

Contracts are given to pay profits equal to at least 
10 per cent. per annum upon investments made in 
Portiand Real Estate. We are handling choice busi- 
ness and resience property in t»e city and suburbs, 
mach of which will double in value in two years. 
Resigence property sold on Easy Terms or Monthly 
{ostallments. Correspondeace tolicited. References: 
Senators Dolpb and Mitchell, First National, Com- 
mercial National and Portiand Savings sanks. or 
anv prominent financial institution in this city. 
BORTAHWIOK, BATTY & CO, Portiand, Oregon. 


WRITE TO 


Maine Banking Company, 


Kansas City, Mo., for information concerning the 
most desirable investments in and around Kansas 
City. Every investment carefully examined by the 
officers of the company. 

Safety guaranteed. 


A. E. BLANCHARD, Pres. 

















ROANOKE, VA.,, 
1882- Population 400, 1890-Population 20,000 
M ney can be made by investinz at ounce in Roaa- 
oke. Ipcrease of popalation and values Weprete, 
dented, Refer to all Banks of Roanoke. ili be 
pad to answer all corresponde™. « 


FRANCIS B. KEMP 3. is . Roanoke. Ya 








“ @fo, FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS on 
10 /o Fall RHAVEN (State of Washin ton) fe 

4 erminus of the reat 

Northern By., on Puget Sound, Send 


‘or apd rs. Satisfaction guaran- 
ie “ALghee Wieder, suosesor to Rietel 
1 Moffat, Parmuaven, W ABHIN TON, 





MANY, 
Perhaps a Majority, 


Contemplate a new location. Those east of the 
Mississippi think of the region westward with its 
vim and outcome. Kansas City. Kansas (the State's 
metropclis) is an inviting field for business, increas- 
ing values of investments, large or small, pleasant 
homes at moderate cost, with high-class educational, 
church and like privileges. 











REGULAR MONTHLY DIVIDENDS. 


The Colorado Mining 


Investment Co,, 
JAMES GILFILLAN, Treasurer 


(Ex-Treas. U. S.), 


OFFERS SHARES IN DEVELOPED, DIVIDEND 
PAYING MINES ONLY, paying 10, 12 and 15 per 
cent, With HONEST, CONSERVA!IIVE MANAGE- 
MENT, mining of the precious metaisis SAFE and 
PROFITABLE. These investments offer double the 
profits obtainable f om railway and other industrial 
enteprises. 


SHARES IN THE FAMOUS COLORADO 


May-Mazeppa Mine 


ARE NOW SELLING AT $1.25 PER SHARE. Pres- 
ent rate of dividend, l44 per cent. per month. Extra 
dividends may be expected during the year. Over 
200.000 tons of ore blocked out, assuring long contin- 
uance of present rate of dividends and increased 
market value. MARCH DIVIDEND, $12,500. PAID 
SINCE JUNE, 89 ,500. 


Bates-H unter. 


This gold mine is situated in the heart of the oldest 
go:d producing district in Colorado, It will begin 
dividends from its March output at once, and may be 
relied on as a permanent monthly dividend payer. 
THE RATE OF DIVIDENDS WILL YIELD 1% 
PERCENT. MONTHLY ON THE PRICE. WHICH 
IS NOW 60 CENTS PER S4ARE. IT IS NOW 
UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT AS THE 
MAY -MAZEPPA PROPERTY, 


SAN MIGUEL CONSOLIDATED GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, 


Just organized, is a consolidation, for economy in 
working, of 48 DEVELOPED AND PRODUCING 
GOLD QUARTZ MINE3 in San Miguel county, Col., 
and the ELK CREEK GOLD PLACERS, the most 
extensive deposit of goid bearing gravel in the United 
States. 

OFFICERS: President, General BENJ. F. BUT. 
LER; Vice President, FRANK R. SHERWIN; Sec- 
retary, C. E. PARKER; Treasurer, Hon. JAMES 
GILFILLAN (ex-Treasurer United States); General! 
Manager, L. L. NUNN, Vice President First Na- 
tional Bank. Telluride, Col. Directors: General 
BENJ. F. BUTLER, Hon. WILLIAM STORY, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Coiorado: Hon. ALBION LITTLE, 
Portiand, Me; Colonel T. E. MAJOR, FRANK R, 
SHERWIN Hon. JAMES GILFILLAN, JAMES 
CAMPBELL, St Louis, Mo; Colonel A. C. DRINK- 
WATER, Braintree, Mas3., and ©. E. PARKER, Bos- 
ton. 


Fally $500,000 has been expended on development 
work on these forty-eight mines, many hundred 
thousand tons of free milling gold quartz are now in 
sight, running $9 or $10 per ton in gold. Expense of 
mining and milling wilt not exceed $4 per ton. There 
are now onthe property 5 mills of a capacity of 20 
tons each per day. The ore reserves are sufficient for 
not less than730 stamps, with capacity of 1,500 tons 
per day. A working capital of 150,000 shares has been 
set aside to be sold to furnish money in addition to 
the surplus derived from working the mines, to in- 
crease the milling capacity and for further develop- 
ment, When fully «quipped dividends will be argeiy 
increased. A 4000 horse power electric plsnt is 
nearly completed totake the place of steam power 
for the mills. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT OF 50,000 SHARES 
OF THIS TREASURY STOCK IS NOW BEING 
OFFERED BY THE COLORADO MINING INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY AT #600 PER SHARE. PAR, 
$1'.00. 

All dividen¢s by check. 

Full particulars, prospectus. etc.. on application to 


Colorado Mining Investment Co., 
JAS. GILFILLAN, Treas., 
41 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


MORTGAGES. 


We make a specialty of handling mort- 
gages given as part purchase price of Du- 
luth and Superior property. 

They are as safe as the best approved 
loans. acd can be sold to yield you better 
interest. 

Write for particulars. 
RICHARDSON, PAY & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 

Meotion this paper. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANE, 


‘ Ne. 41 Wall 81., New ‘$50. 
Ga — = bites, Soke aeiesner nage 899:888 
NC. , Pre ° - 
MOE fai e OLCOTT, Vies President. 
HENRY C. HOPKINS, Ags it Cashier, 
Sedeon, 
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Guaranteed 10% Mortgages 


Secured by Head of the Lakes—West Su- 
perior and Duluth—improved property, 
none better. Correspondence solicited. A i 
} niga will receive prompt, careful atten- 

on. 

LAW & KINGSLAND, 

Wisconsin Building, West Superior, Wis. 


THE SIOUX A AND INVEST- 
Rae 2 HOE PRE AAT. cartun 


ALE. from responsible 
eta. fe to nine months —- for cattle ought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references given. Correspondence selicited. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONK. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL......$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL-..............-§600,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. OC ticut Trust 
Executors, etc., can invest in these bonds, 


DEFAULTED WESTERN MORTGAGES 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, President. 
THE PROVIDENT TRUST CO., 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


8’ M.H. Pitch & Son 8% 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Twenty years’ PussSenes. 
Banking and Real Est 
Loans made on the ais conservative basis for non- 
vosSouee. to net investors 8 per cent. Payable semi- 
aqaee y 
We invite aremepentenes, and can submit convinc- 
ing fects and figur 
References: Chase. National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank in Pueblo, Col. 
0 
8% 


8” PUEBLO, COLORADO. 


We have a number ot splendid farms for sale around 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


Our city of 10,000 people is rapidly growing. A 
number of Industries are being located from all 























Large experience in 




















parte of the country. Augusta County is the richest 
Virginia. 

staunton isthe largest City in the Valley of Vir- 
o>. Lands are cheaper than they will ever be 
again. 

P, E. WILSON & CO., 
120 WEST MAIN ST... STAUNTON, VA. 
ighest rates consistent with 
Li oer security, The only in- 
preciats. that 1 not de- 
LEWIS COMPANY, 8t. Peulyilinn. 
apid growth of Tacoma, makes great demand 
for money for developments. Borrowers can 
better afford to pay 10 per cent.than East 
ern ones 5 per cent. Undoubted security. 
Satisfactory references. Write me for interesting il- 
1 Oz lustrated documents no matter whether 
you wish to invest or not. 

A. A. KNIGAT, Att’y at Law, Tacoma, Wash. 
In Salem, Virginia, is now for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe iron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write to 

WM. McCLANAHAN & CO., 
Salem. Virginia. 
/ oO 
o2n city’ MORTCAGES ONLY. 
Safe andsure. For particulars address 
Ose = INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
WILLIAM WIRTHENRY.Jr. RoBertT L. DULANY. 

DULUTH’S wonderful growth aud rapid develop- 
ment as a great trade center deserves the attention of 
all who seek desirable y 
Duluth’s increase id Walt and banking a. 
present year ts 
full of promise to this youn ung city, and will prove the 
best in its history e do a strictly commission 
business and have a thorouch acquaintance with 
valaes in all sections. Write for any information or 


statistics desired, to 
HENRY & DULANY. Duluth, Minn, 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell for a short time 
lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within \& to 4 of a 
mile from Court ange and center of city at prices 
from $300 to per lot. 

The money wn ined from the sale of these lots 
will be expended by the company in_ he equipment 
» — mill already erected near the lots 
offered for s: 

Apply for one and circulars to 

MINNEHAWA TRUST COMPAN 
108 State 5t., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Anita + "Dak. 


INTERESTSIN THE WEST. 


Land Titles, Mexican Land Grants, Mines, Insur- 
ance, Railroads, Bonds, Mortgages, Collections, aby- 
thing needing attention in Kansas, Missouri. Nebras- 
ye La A + aeneuaee New and Uld Mexico, or 


ALMERIA GILLETT and H.E. SADLER, 


of Emporia. Kansas, lawyers of recognized 
Stancing in all the courts—Twenty-five years wgec- 
tice. Ample references in New ork, Bosto ston. Chi- 
cago and elsewhere. (Spanish and French spoken.) 
Correspondence solicitea. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage. 
Established......... Se cqsnanebnstesemee 1857. 


REAL ESTATE ON COafaBStON. 
PROPERTY RENTED ™4°2"4 


remittances made promptly. 














WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SsrIoUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD, 


Population, 45,000. 


agent for capitalists in making ote and 
profitable investments. Write for intormation 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED --opamcaanite JUNE 30, 1890. 
a ao subscribed.. . 82,000,000 00 
d in (cash).. 1,000,000 00 
a and undivided profits. 396,716 85 
BM ov cncccccecsccncessccccccese 11,168,685 04 
The weli-known firm of accountants. Barrow. 
Wade. Guthrie & Cu., of London, Manchester and 


New York. upon auditing the accounts of the Com- 
Bie foticwin hed a— 30th, 1890, appended thereto 
he following cert: 


Having oxamined the books of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company, we here- 
by certify that the feregoing accounts 
and statement are in conformity there- 
with, and we believe that the accounts 
fully and tairly represent the position of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890, 


BARROW, WADE, GUrHRIE & CO. 
NEw YORK, 16th Oct., 1890. 


6 ay cert, BONDS AND DEBENTURES. 
44g ANDS Wibloivowtee RUNNING 


REE MONTHS T O YEAR 
SS INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








ALL FIRST-CLA: 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


BA ee, capita ouns money on 
lesesri only, whens va'ues are staple 
57 the property real and easily found. Ten years’ 
experience. - $4,000,000 loanea without loss, tne result 
of a careful local Gee in a good country. 
Special attention given to the care of Estates, and 
investment of Church and Endowment Funds Li- 
cen ty do business in New York. For particulars 


addr 
MISSOURI TRUST COMPANY. 
Sedalia, Missouri, 





DULUT 

Commerce makes large hee " tiinshenestittendininn 
do not. Commerce and manufactories produce the 
great cities of the world. The gieat commerciai 
cities of the world are either seaports or lakeports. 
Look on the map and see where Duluth is. No city 
has made such giant strides in commerce and manu- 
facturing in the last six years,and no city of the 
West, except Chicago, has so great a future. It is 
having a most rapid and substantial growth. and 
copsequentiy real estate is increasing rapidly in 
value. Write for reading matter. and if you want 
safe investmevts which will bring large profits state 
about how much you might wish to invest. 

C.E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 





Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 


T.A. WOOD, 


Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 





ts 
month cael $275. ice ih, balanc 
nonthiy Tet e with Hon cent interest. Sirle perfec 
This Senne will double in value in a few years. 











OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Londen, England. 
ae 4th and Chestnut St. Berlin, Germany. 
Interest Guaranteed and one- 
half the profits, I act as agentin 
ya buying and selling real estate for a 
the petement and a profit of 
least 10 percent. per annum, Send for copy 
of contract Pith tull information t 
KE, N. OUIME 
Reference: Washington National Bank. 
MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS. | 
have loaned money for our mavy customers for 
of loss in —— $4 interest to any one of them, 
and can now first-class Real Estate securi- 
ties at 7 to 8 er cent. net to owner of money. 
security back of them. 
Write for eastern and western references as to 
facts herein set forth. We can make you money. 


Boston. 117 DevonshireSt. Kansas City, Missour 
share of the profits. I guarantee 
at 
to 
TE, Tacoma, Wash, 

nfteeu years, on first mortgages, without a dolar 
This means no Pebentare Bonds without proper 

“MAKSH & BARTLETT, Minneapolis, Minn. 














wee (OND ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
condition of the UNION TRUST COMPANY, of 
4 _— IOWA, at close of business December 
Bist, 1890: 


RESOURCES. 





Bank safes, furniture and fixtures.. 4 wil 
cdc datiatedvcecedehosgiie $19,728 56 
19, ot 39— 49,059 45 


ie DNR oo00.0+ cxcomrnsnvetccgecccess $559,287 18 
Overdrafts,s cured and unsecured....... 1,88 3 

National and State bank stock, at par.... 261,009 U0 
Premium paid = purchase of bank stock 7,501 00 
Banking-Rouses..........ccccccccecesececccces 9,516 50 
Other real pon owned.. 10,88 42 






Capital Subscribed 


Capital Paid io. .. 00 
SE 5». ~ rxipnees 40, Ww 
Unanvided Profits } 9) 
BIOGEN DUEL EF seccccccnnsecce  2-c0scoceces 7042 50 
Notes Sold, Payment Guaranteed 596 27 
Funds Heid in ‘Trust and for investment. 205,825 3h 
I anguptivcchac: ccqnesedccennenseeces 000 00 

$893,683 95 


Combined Statement National and State Banks -— 
— in which is heid by Union Trust Co. at par 
value 













RESOURCES. 

Loans ard éteseante... iocuentniets $695,854 98 
Overdarafts.. 6,597 39 
U. 38. Bonds 62,500 00 
2,200 00 
2,400 09 
58.910 56 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 21,418 91 
Bank, safes. —_ and fixtures....... 12,665 56 

Sight’ i da<ccccneiamoneeee $109,324 92 

Due from o Treasurer pease 2.812 50 
ee webedrcncneseene 72,018 06 184,150 48 
$1,027,697 +8 

LIABILITIES. 

I, oni rndscvccumathedededbewansctetdssbss $438,000 00 
Sui plus........ 14,500 Ov 
Undivided profi 25,325 21 
Circulatioo 56.200 00 
posits.. ... 438 077 41 
Bilis payable. 5,000 00 
Re-discouuts 49,545 26 
$1,027,697 88 
THE UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


_THIS Comoney is a purely ‘rust ann Financial 
It offers a conservative and convenient 


fattened for cube 

Its stock-holders include pgatty 20 persens resident 
in the Western, Middle and Eastern State: 

Investments for its own account apd for “its clients 
comprise carefully selected Iowa farm Loans. Na- 
tional and State Bank Stock of Banks loeated in the 
corn growing and cattle feeding section of the 
Missouri Valley. and otber eqwally desirable income 
securities, suitable for Individuals, Trust Funds 
and National or Savings Banks. 

Savings. Trust Funds, or sums for investment will 
be allowed interest at five per cent., compounded 
semi-annually. 

: ee the most thorough and searching, is 





9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amotn 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount sane. Write for Particulars and Refer 
epces near y 
UNION BANKING CO., Aberdeen, So. Dak. 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
er ay st gp i ona 
mproved 





e age pb Kountze 
r cents guaranteed. 


upon conservative 


company have had 
We makoaap 


GEO, President 
C. H. TONCRAY. Vice-President —~}! Manager. 


CHICAGO'S 


New Suburb and Health Resort, 


GLE ELLYN 


The Place 

to Make Money. 
Finest Scenery, Forest Hills, 6 Most Valuable Medicina) 
Springs, Grand Hotel nearly finished. Firstlots put on 
the market last March; 291 already sold; many now 





worth double, 75 new residences will be added this year 
by good classof people. Money can be doubled 
inshorttime. Best references furnished, All eit of 
realestate handled. Money carefully invested, Write. 
J.W. TROEGER, 124-196 Chamber of Cammoeres. Chiacen, TH 





TO INVESTORS. 


Persons seeking REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
affording good Income, freedom from care, absolute 
safety and large profits,shou'd investigate the plaus of 

THE HATHAWAY INVESTMENT CO. 

Property in and near Muncie: the largest city in the 
rich natural gas belt of Indiana; population doubled 
within tnree years; factories attracted by natural gas; 
— desirable p operty; honest management; large 

—s ner expected. Write for particulars to 
AWAY INVESTMENT CO., 
= a cn Trust Building, Kochester, ‘N. > 


ataikcee xd TRUST 00., 
oon 8500,00 od Surplu 8 





ASK 





te 
am Mortgage Heal iene by the ce. averest secured by 
held by wv. t payable 
at the Chemical National Bank, Yor N 
better securities offered investors , * of Eastern 
and Western references furnished it desired. Cor- 
respondence ty Write for partic 
A. L. CLAR a E. C. we EBSTER, Treas 
DatiuctLnney,y res.C.P. WEBSTER,Cashier 
H. DEWING eRON if Wail St. Agents. 
F. yest ITH. 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Ge csi ciccad cintbensiaedetmsvieed $500.000 00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 on 
The Debentures issued by this Company are rec 

nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 

of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 

5 enact to the public. 


Messrs. 1 ‘iram Dewing & Son. New York City, 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., ‘a York City. 
Geo. G. Williams, Esq., of the Chemical Nationa 
Bank, New York City. 
F. D. Gra: Bea. 4 the “National Safe Deposit Com - 
pany, Chi 
-Setth, te sq., No. 45 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 
we e Savings Banks and Investors throughou 
the . Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


H.A.COFFIN, 





Treasurer. 





er that Government BOL 


The ordinary living expenses of a family of five per- 
sons, living in the customary manner of the American 


people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per year. 


It 


would — nearly $40,000 in government bonds to 


roduce t 
alley 


is income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 
lanted to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 

214 and 216 Broadway. 


Eutrance threuch the Bank. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C0, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Capital paid in, . . $1.000,000 .00 
Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited, 


Vice-Pres’ts. 





L, F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 
& J. DEAN. 
. 8. STREETER, 
1 SEN RE 
CENT. 
On Every Dollar {pvesied._ RS os Knpeseitie. 
Hicuest RereRences. rity. Address 
_ Prudential Real Estate AT ATrust C Co. 1308 3 Arch St.Phila__ 
THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
CAPITAL PAID ue $140,000. 
Choice Investments in the most conservative field 
in the West. Six Per Cent. Guaranteed First Mort- 
gages. Six Per Cent. Debenture Bonds Fifteen 
years’ successful onperisnee. + a for a phiets. 
GEORGE H. LEWIS, Presiden 
ROBERT P MAVNAKD, Secretary. 





The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exists in endless 
This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 


quantities at Sioux Falls. 


It is a Commercial Center. 

It is‘a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 


THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Ww S WIL LiaMms. Pres't. Hartford. Conn. 

REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 
the center ef Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance from the center 

of any city of its size and importance in America 
Every customer who has purch Real Estate of us 
during the past five years nas made a profitable in- 
vyestment, Muny who have never oeen | the property 


_— madein from three to five y 
100% 


oar a information furnished upo upon 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 
A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City between the Missouri River and 
the Mountains is KE4 nx NEY, Nebraska, the County 
Seat of Buffalot ounty. 

KEAt NEY the ‘Midway City,” is 1,733 mi'es from 
Boston. ana .733 miles from San Franc isco, is situated 
in the most fertile prt of the great Plaue Valley, 
withthe Wood Kiver Val ey tributary. 

$1,500,000 aes eee peypeetes in public improvements 
since Iths. has < large water power, 
three + RS ae lights, zas, electric sireet 
railroad, water works, a fine system of sewerage,and 
telephor es 

A City of schools and aqgehon the school system 
being unsurpassed in the W 

For jntormation reaarding. KEARNEY as .. place 
of residence, business and investment, addre: 


The Kearney Land and investment Co, 
KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


Janenp lavene, G, . F. COOPER, WM. V. CAROLIN 
Pres’t Vice-Pres’t. Sec, and Treas. 


Capital $100,000. 
NEW YORK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


15 WALL ST... NEW YORK. 
6 Per Cent. Investments in Car Trust Securities. 


We offer for sale CAR TRUSTS, in lange end small 
amounts, given us on sales of RAILWAY EQUIP- 
MENT, bearing 6 per cent, interest, at PAR and ac- 
crued interest. These are secured by lien on the 
equipments sold, until al: pa; ments are made, with 
geverally a cash’ payment or 25 per cent at time { 











sale, and mentaly $F quarterly pay mente thereattn 
continuing ve years. A BLE 
FORM OE SVESriENT ‘OR THOME WISHENG 


TO “TURN OVER” THEIR MONEY, payments on 
account of wouletinel and icterest being made at 
short intervais, thus insuring a Le y —— 
ing percentage of security, and giving the portu 
nity forreinvestment: SCCH PAYMENTS MAKING 
EM, IN MUCH MORE PHAN A6 PER 
CKNT. INVESTMENT. 
All details of coliection, etc., attended to by us 
without charge. Further particulars on epplication. 


DIVIDENDS. 
CRICASO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAIL- 


WAY COMPANY 
NEW YORE, March. 1891. 
Notice is hereby given thata dividend has been de- 
clared from net earnings during the current fiscal 
year of $3.00 per share on the preferred stock of this 
company, payable on the léth day of April next, at 
the office of the company. 4: Wall St., New York. 
rhe preferred stock transfer- book will close on the 
28th of Marcb at '2 M. and re-open on the I7th day of 
April next. FRANK 8S. ROND, Vice- e-Fresident. — 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 


Nsw YORK, March Iith, 1991. 
IVIDEND NO. ®. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quar 
terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this Company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending March 
21st inst.., payable at the. office of the Treasurer on 
and after the Lith day of April next to stockholders 
of record at the close of the transfer books en the 

















nary d ces, will net more than $1,500, after paying for all 
labor placed thereon. Youcan buy this land of the Oregon 
Land Company of aalom pe in tracts of fen acres 
OF mere af from $00 to $75 per ac 


20th day of March inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 5 o'clock on 
the afternoon of March 20th inst., and reopened on 
the morning of April Ist next, 

R H, ROCHESTER, Treagurey, 


TAXES 204, ssecssmeuts tookeq after and 
LOANS * a eieity negotiated, for § term of yeare 














28 (464) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


March 26, 1891. 








PACIFIC FUNDING BILL. 


An Important Letter from 
C. P. Huntington. 


The Responsibilities Connected with 
the Building of the Central Pacific 
ailroad—History of the Great Proj- 
ect--The Proposed Legislation. 


(From the Washington Post, March 2d.) 
Editor Post: Willi you permit me to present the 
ollowing facts, which | hope every Senator and 
member of the House will read? 
I wish to put myself rightin the matter conne-t- 
ed with the building-of the Centra! Pacific Rail- 
oad, I takeall the responsibilities connected with 
he building of that great work. None of the first 
Board of Directors came in except at my personal 
request. I bought all the material and raised all the 
money other than what was used to build the first 
hirty-three miles, wich was in the main furnished 
y the first Board of Directors. After that the 
money was nearly al! borrowed. 
The work was done whea the material that went 
nto it was, I think, higher than at any other time 
n the history of our Government. We paid three 
mes as much for rails and locomotives as they are 
worth) 0-day, and about everything else that went 
into the work was in the same proportion, and then 

here was 6 per cent. Government tax on top of 
those very high prices. All labor employed in the 
constraction of the road was paid in gold coin, and 
much that cost more than 100 per cent. premium. 
We let the frat thirty-three miles to nine contract- 
ors. They had much trouble in getting labor. They 
were bidding against each other, none having large 
enough contracts to indnce them to organize and 
bring labor into the country. After the completionof 
the first thirty-three m:'les we let a large proportion 
of. the work to CharlesCrocker & Co., hoping that 
with the assistance of others interested in the work 
he could get paities in with him; but those who 
were luvited to come in said they could not afford 
to take the risk of an unlimited partnership. 

RISKS TOO GREAT—PROFITS TOO REMOTE. 

We then organized the Contract and Finance 
Company to build the whole road, and tried to in- 
duce almost every man in California of any con- 
siderable means to take an interest in the coutract- 
ing company; bat all refused, as those who are now 
living will testify. I then made all the effort of 
which | was capable to induce the capitalists of 
New York and Boston totake an interest with us 
in the company. Qaite a number considered it; 
but all at last gave the same reason for refusing, 
aad said: ** Hantington, the risks are too great, and 
the profits, if there should be any, are toe remote.” 
We were therefore compelied to go on under the 
terrible burden to the end; using allthe securities 
that we had to offer to our own personal credit to 
complete the work,and when the road was com- 
pleted, and for years afterwards, we could not have 
sold all that we had received for the building of the 
work for enough to pay the debt we had incurred 
in its creation. I have been at work for myself 
more than fifty-feur years with an honesty of pur- 
pose, and I believe an intelligent economy; but in 
all the work thatI have ever done, and in all the 
money thatI have ever made, none other has cost 
me the mental or physical strain that the work done 
aud the money made on the Central Pacific Railroad 
has cost me, and inal! this workI can truly say 
that I have done no injustice to my conscience or to 
my country. I made some money, wbich I was very 
giad to do, but the making of it gave meno more 
pleasure than did the reflection that we were giviug 
employment to tens of thousands of workmen, and 
that the country at large was gettingmuch more 
out of the creation of the property than were the 
builders; for while the Government gave the rail- 
read men ten alternate sections of land on each 
side of the road, the sections that were retained by 
the Government were made of very much more 
value because of tae building of the road than the 
whole of the land was without it, and even with the 
road the whole of the land was worth very little. 


THE RAILROAD NATIONAL POLICE, 


Now, as to the bonds. When the Acts cf 1862 
and 1864 were passed, those who, im the debates, 
opposed the legislation, said that the Government 
would get nothing for these advances except the 5 
per cent. of the net earnings and the haif of the 
service that the company did for the Government, 
and the friends of the legislation admitted it, and if 
the Government had received nothing more it 
would then have builded better than it knew, for 
the roads were compleied more than seven years 
before the time allowed by the Act. It had been 
costing the Government more than seven millions 
a year to police—so fo speak—the country between 
the Missouri and Sacramento Rivers, along the line 
traversed by these roads, and the kind of protection 
that that vast eum afforded could have been seen 
by the graves that marked the line traversed by the 
emigrants and the bleaching bones of cattle and 
horses that had died of starvation and from drink- 
ing the poisonous waters found along these alkal! 
plains. 

But how different after the completion of the 
road! Instead of occupying a whole season on the 
weary march across the continent people can now 
cross in a few days, surrounded by the comforts of 
home; and the mails, for the transportation of 
which about one-half the distance between the Mis- 
souri and Sacramento Rivers the Government had 
been paying $1,750,000, and are now carried the 
whole distance for less then one-nalf the price, in 
less than one-quarter the time, and in probably five 
hundred times the quantity. In all the company’s 
transactions with the Government, with reference 
to the construction of these roads, they have ful- 
filled every requirement of the statutes under which 
the roads were built, 





THE GOVERNMENT VOLUNTARILY WEAKENS ITS OWN 
SECURITY. 


But before the road was completed the Govern- 
ment donated land to the Northern Pacific of very 
much greater value—being much better in quality 
and double the quantity--than the land granted to 
the Central Pacific and the bonds given to aid inthe 
work. IEhad no interest in the Northern Pacific, 
bat it was beyond any doubt a wise thing for the 
sovereign power to do, as it opened up and policed 
a very large extent of country that could have been 
in no way so economically cared for. At the same 
time, the Government must have known tbat it was 
taking away a considerable portion of the security 
that it had for the advances made to the pioneer 
line. 

About this time, er a little later, the Government 
made another grant of land, as vainable as the 
Northern Pacific’s, to another railroad—the Atlantie 
and Pacific—running immediately south of the 
Central Pacific line. In doing this no doubt it was 
governed by the same reasons that induced the 
grant to the Northern Pacific; but the Government 
must also have known that the doing of it, while 
beneficial to the country as a whole, since it opened 
up and protected that vast area of high, dry Jand in 
the center of the continent, yet tended to still fur- 
ther reduce the valine of the security it held for 
advances to the pioneer line. 

Later still. the Congress of the United States 
passed the Inter-state Commerce Act, which may 

ave benefitted some one, although I have not been 

able to learn what people or territory has in the 
least been benefited by it; but it has destroyed the 
ability of the overland companies to compete with 
the Canadian Pacific, as the latter company is in no 
wise controjled by the Act, and its road was built 
by the help of subsidies fromthe Canadian and 
home governments, which have made it possible 
for that company to make very low rates, so low 
that we cannot compete with them; for the law does 
not allow us to figare, as we should, simply on train 
expenses, doing the business on a smal! profit 
over these expenses, as it would force all other 
rates down to these minimum rates that we had 
made to meet Canadian competition, and, as every 
railroad man knows, that would soon run the com- 
panies into bankruptcy. 


A CONSTANT FIGHT AGAINST THE ELEMENTS, 


I wish to say here to every member of Congress 
that Il believe no set of men in this country, or any 
other, have done so much in opening up their 
country as the builders of the Central Pacific; for 
we have built roads across desert plains, over 
three ranges of mountains, at immense expendi- 
ture in the onginal cost, and over lines probably 
the most difficult to keep open of any lines in the 
world. Many portions of the road lie in regions 
where no seasonable rains occur, but where cloud- 
bursts strike the road in the most unlooked-for 
places and destroy it. On other portions the road 
is exposed to the most fearful snow storms every 
year that are known anywhere in the whole coun- 
try. Despite these almost insurmountable obsta- 
cles, the projectors of the Central Pacific have 
kept the road open, without regard to the expenses 
incurred, so as to accommodate the Goveroment 
and also the people who live along the line. 

Among other works that we have done should be 
mentioned the Southern line, traversing that dry 
and, much of the way, desert country lying just 
north of the Mexican border and running almost to 
the mouth of the Rio Grande, on the Gulfof Mexico, 
which has made it possible for the Government to 
police that country also, protecting the settlers 
against the Comanches, Apaches and other wild In- 
dian tribes; and, in short, to make it possille to hold 
in check the turbulent elements along the Mexican 
line, and at the same time to assist our sister repub- 
lic to a very considerable extent in doing the same 
on her side of the border. 

Now, after working for many years-—in the main. 
I will admit, for our own personal benetit—it gives 
us much satisfaction to know that our work has, 
while redounding to our own advantage, immensely 
benefited the whole country as well as t! e people 
living aiong the lines of our improvements. 


THE BONDS NEARLY DUE—THE GOVERNMENT'S POsI- 


The time is approaching when the bondsadvanced 
by the Government will becomedue. The non-pay- 
ment of these will, of course, make it possible for 
the Government to take possession, by paying the 
first mortgage bonds, of that part of the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad aided by it and lying between Ogden 
and San Jose; but hardly believe that such a 
course on the part of the Government would be for 
its interest, as a road could be completed in this age 
of abundant labor and cheap material at a much less 
cost than the amount of the first mortgage and the 
Government lien; nor can I believe that it would de- 
sire to take possession even if it was for its interest 
to do so, as it would disturb vested interests which 
are to a certain extent connected with the above 
piece of road, and do injustice to the individuals 
who built it. It has been said by some parties that 
a company that is not able to pay a bond at matu- 
rity is bankrupt. That may be so; but I think none 
of the great railroads of this country have to any 
considerable extent paid off their first mortgage 
bonds except by the issue of new ones by which to 
pay for them, and I am quite sure the statistics of 
the oldest and ablest roads in the country will show 
that their mortgages to-day are mzch larger than 
they were on the day of their completion. 

I think the case of the Central Vacitic will prove 
no exception. Bonds must be issued to pay bonds, 
and the most we can hope to gain is a reduction of 
the interest. Many companies are now issuing 
bonds to run 10v years, and the bonds of one com- 
pany, the West Shore, which are very popular, have 
been issued to run 476 years. There are at present 
before Congress bills that have been drawn to meet 
these circumstances, or conditions, but which we 
think, considering all that the road has done in the 
direct interest of developing the country west of the 
Mississippi, bear too heavily upon its resources and 
earning power. Yet for the sake of a final settle- 
ment of these much discussed questions the com- 
pany will accept a bill giving an extension equal to 
something less than forty-four years. 

WHAT THE COMPANIES WILL AGREE TO DO. 


What, then, does the proposed legislation do? It 
brings back to the Treasury of the United States all 
the advances made by the Government to the Pa- 
cific roads, and it gives to the Government in addi- 
tion a larger interest on the money than the Gov- 
ernment itself would have to pay if it went into the 
market to borrow. The Pacific railroads get the 
extension of time that is required as a matter of ne- 
cessity. This time is equal to an extension of a 
little less than forty-four years on the whole amount 
of the debt, and this is as short a period as it would 
be at all safe for any of the aided companies to 
agree to. Then, again, the money has to come 
mostly from the people who live along the line— 
that is, from the local business, as the I[nter-state 
Commerce law has enabled the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. to take most of the through or overland 
business. I know that the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company would carry out this agreement, paying 
currently every six months the interest and some of 
the principal until the entire debt would be extin- 
guished, and the Government would have a security 
that would be many times as valuable as it is to-day. 
I do not believe that any one who has examined this 
question and wishes to deal fairly by the companies, 
while looking after the best interests of the Govern- 
ment, will say aught against this settlement, and if 
some should oppose it, I feel sure that the reasons 
they advance will not be the real grounds of their 
opposition. What those real reasons may be I could 
not say, and I think they would not tell. 

This is,as I may say, about the only unfinished 
matter that I have, and I would very much like to 
see the question decisively settled, so that I can say 
I nave passed the beginning « f the end. 

C. P. HUNTINGTON. 

WASHINGTON, March ist. 





€ ommercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


BUSINESS at first hands was ayain dis- 
appointing during the past week. In no 
single direction did agents find a demand 
up to their expectations, and in some the 
dullness deepened into positive stagna- 
tion. Why this should be so, was not 
very clear, as there was a fair number 
of out-of-town buyers in the market dur- 
ing the week, and with few exceptions 
the weather was daily favorable for trav- 
eling around the district and makiug 
selections. Then, too, the orders that 
came to hand by mail and wire showed a 
distinct falling off both in numbers and 
volume. The duplicating business is just 
now looked upon as the mainstay of the 
market, and with that shrinking it is no 
wonder that agents at the close of the 
week were in much less hopeful mood 
tban at the opening of it. The opinion 
has gained ground during the week that, 
after all, the distribution of goods to ul- 
timate consumers has been less than ap- 
pearances hitherto indicated. This is not 
at all improbable, especially in the in- 
stance of spring styles of prints. The 
weather throughout the West has been of 
a character to prevent buyers from early 
purchases of these goods, and in the 
South, the great print market, the de- 
mand has right along been much below 
the average. If out-of-town jobbers and 
large retailers have their stocks of spring 
goods only lightly drawn upon eo far,their 
fastidiousness in the matter of further 
selections is easily explained. There is 
to set against this, the fact that collec 
tions were never better nor cancellation of 
orders, previously given, fewer. It is not 
easy to reconcile the anomaly, but it ex 
ists for all that. 

Reports have been current of further 
cutting of prices, in which Chicago is 
charged with being the offender. So far 
as can be ascertained here the cuts have 
been confined to styles of prints that have 
been out of favor for some time past. 
Even if it were otherwise, Chicago is suf- 
fering so severely just now from an epi- 
demic of ‘‘ grip” that business there is 
more or less disorganized and unreliable. 
Prices here are generally steady. Certain 
agents are making sales of low grade 
brown sheetings on memorandum, an jn- 
dication that these goods are not over 
steady; but such grades of sheetings and 
drills as are suitable for export are well 
in hand and tirm in price. Ginghams, 
woven wash fabrics and dress goods are 
also firm and generally light in stock. 
Print cloths show no signs of revival, and 
if reports current of printers about to 
shut down their mills are verified, no re- 
covery appears likely in the near future. 
At present standard 64x64's are offered, 
spot and April—May deliveries, at 3c. per 
yard less one per cent. In the woolen 
department the prolonged cold weather 
has brought out a few more re-assortment 
orders for heavy woolens than noted 
during the previous week, but beyond 


this there bas been no change. Jobbers 
always expect a good business at this 
time of the year, nor have they been alto- 
gether disappointed; but the demand for 
woven fabrics has been decidedly better 
than that for printed goods. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


THE present issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
will undoubtedJy be recognized by its 
readers as being an exceptiovally interest- 
ing ooe; but our regular subscribers will 
realize the fact that we are continually 
issuing exceptional numbers. Indeed, every 
one may be rightly socalled. We shall 
neither retrograde nor stand still, but con- 
tinually advance. 

We respectfully request our friends to aid 
us in extending the influence of THE INDE- 
PENDENT by asking their acquaintances to 
join them in subscribing for the paper. The 
regular subscription price of THE INDE- 
PENDENT is $3 00a year, which is aboutsix 
cents a week, while in clubs of five or more 
this really low price is still further reduced 
to about four cents a week. Nearly all of our 
subscribers take advantage of our club rates 
and renew for two years, paying $5.00. or 
three years, paying $7.00, or four years, pay- 
ing $8.50, or five years, paying $10.00. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Three months...... $ 75|Six months..... $! 2 








Four months........ 1 00| One year. ...... 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber .............- 5 00 
One year each to two subscribers....... .. 5 00 
Three years to une subscriber...... estuiita hia 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each........... 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber........... ... 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each............ 8 
Five years to one subscriber................ 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each .. .......- 10 00 


in clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

We wish to caution our subscribers in re- 
gard to the use of postal notes. Being made 
payable to bearer they are no safer to send 
through the mail than bank-notes. We 
cannot be responsible for the loss of any re- 
mittance not madein accordance with the 
directions given on our thirty ninth page. 

We will be giad tosend our clubbing list 
to any person asking for it. Individuals, 
schools and reading clubs can be supplied 
by us with other newspapers and maga- 
zines at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from the publishers. 

All subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of the time 
paid for. Often, however, itis not conven- 


ient for asubscriber to remit promptly upon 
the expiration of his subscription and in 
any such case we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper upon receiving a postal- 
card request to that effect. 





—— 


THREE GREAT LIMITED TRAINS. 


THW NeW YORK CENTRAL IN THE LBAD. THE 
ORDINARY LUXURIES OF TRAVEL SURPASSED. 


FOR a number of years past the most famous pas- 
senger train in the world has been the daily New 
York and Chicago Limited, over the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River Railroad. The immense popu- 
larity of this service eventually created a greater 
demand for accommodations than could be supplied 
by a single train, and rendered necessary the estab- 
lishment of two additional trains, the peers in every 
respect of the New York and Chicago Limited, known 
respectively as the Southwestern Limited and the 
North Shore Limited. These three great trains now 
leave Grand Central Station every day in the year, at 
10:°0 A.M., 12:00 noon and 4:50 P.M. respectively, the 
entire service representing the perfection of modern 
passenger transportation. 

The achievements of the Wagner Palace Car Com- 
pany, by which the drawing-room, sleeping, buffet 
and dining cars over the Vanderbilt lines are 
operated, have been so great that the Wagner Com- 
pany now takes a foremost position in catering 
to the comfort and pleasure of business and pleasure 
travel in this country.—Adv. 


nae ta , 
THE VICTOR SAFETY. 

TRUE to itself the Overman Whee! Compauy comes 
to the front in THE IND&PENDENT of this week with 
its page advertisement on the first page of our cover 
We say. true to itself. because the Overman Wheel 
Cumpany, manufacturers of the Victor Safety Bicy- 
cle, have never yet been content to take other than 
aleading position as manufacturers of bicycles of 
all forms and descriptions. They probably have the 
most complete manufacturing plant in the United 
States. We don’t mean referring to the manufacture 
of bicycles alone, but we do mean that probably there 
is no other manufacturine establishment in the 
United States which equals theirs In completeness in 
every respect. 

For instance, they manufacture bicycles exclusively. 
Their factory buildings were erected for this sole 
purpose, They have all of the latest improvements 
n every torm of machinery which will add to the per- 
fectness of thetroutput. They have nearly a hundred 
persons who are engaged solely in the manufacture of 
tools to be used by other workmen in their establish- 
ment. They have their own plating dynamo for 
electric plating. They have their own gas and electric 
plant. They use two thousand gallons of oil a day 
for fuel. Tne manager has in his office thirty tele- 
graphic instruments communicating with differ- 
ent departments of the works. He has tele- 
graphic communication with the _boiler-room, 
and can learn the state the steam has been in 
during any hour of the day or night. The most per- 
fect system and order prevails throughout the entire 
establishment, and nope but the most skillful and 
careful workmen are employed, very few boys being 
found in the establishment. 

The Victor Safety Bicycle for 1891 is, perhaps, as 
near perfection asthe world has yet seen in the 
manufacture of bicycles. The Company have been 
unsparing in expense in experimenting in every way 
for many years to perfect the Victer, so that it shall 
meet the wants and requirements of a perfect ma- 
chine in every respect. They have experimented 
for many seasons with pneumatic tires, and seem to 
have solved the question which has been agitating 
the bicycle mind for so long a time. producing in 
their “91 machine a cushion tire which on good or 
bad roads, under all conditions, they are prepared to 
say is a thorough success, 

After all has been said about bicycles, the ques- 
tion remains: Is the Victor Safety Bicycle 
the bicycle for a person to purchase for his 
own use? This question is best answered by 
the fact that if you were to ask a Victor Safetv Bicy- 
cle rider to name the machine he prefers over and 
above all others, his invariable reply would be, 
“ The Victor.” 

We wish we could have the personal ear of 
every man who feels the need of ont-door exer- 
cise of the very best description. We began at the 
age of fifty to ride a Safety bicycle, and after taking 
two half-hour Jessons, started off for a six-hour ride, 
which we accomplished without untoward exertion, 
and with eacellent results; and ina very short time 
had the machine under such control that it became a 
part of ourself. Now, the pleasure and physical ben- 
eft derived from an hour’s ride is a sufficient offset 
for many of the ills incident to existence. There is 
ne other form of exercise. from sawing wood to rid- 
ing horsehack, which can compare for one moment 
Ww th that obtained trom riding a Safety bicycie. 
Every muscle, every sinew, every nerve,every hair 
of the head, feels the good effect. Few men are too 
old. aud few are too young. to begin to ride. The in- 
troduction of the Safety bicycle has eliminated tne 
danger which attended the riding of high machines, 
and there is now no reason why every man, many 
women and some children, should not follow in the 
path of such fine bicycle riders as the Rev. Dr. 
George H. Pentecost, * Mark Twain,’ and thousands 
of others. 

The Overman Wheel Company will be glad to send 
their illustrated documents to any address “pon re- 
ceipt of a request to that effect. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM. 


THE Imperial Granum Company, of New Haven, 
Conn., issue for tree distribution to any person ask- 
ing for it,a card conta'ning the pictures of fosty or 
fifty children. If the appearance of these children 
is a criterion of the value of Imperial Granum as a 
food for children, it is unquestionsbly the Sage 
argument in its favor that could be produced, The 
fact is absolutely unquestioned that during the 
thirty years that Imperial Granum has been mann- 
factured as a food for children and iovalids, it nas 
saved thousands of lives not only of children but of 
infirm, old and delicate persons who have required 
and sought nourishing and strengthening diet. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN WAGNER CARS. 


THE Wagner Palace Car Company is doing much 
to elevate the standard of strictly first-class passen- 
ger transportation in this country and hasintroduced 
many radical improvements which nave practically 
revolutionized the methods of car construction. 

The principal shops of the Wagner Company, le- 
cated at East Buffalo, give employment to a small 
army of skilled operatives inthe designing and con- 
struction departments. The finest and richest ma- 
terials only enter into the construction of Wagner 
cars, and the same painstaking care is bestowed upon 
the principal and the most trivial details. 

The drawing-room, sleeping, dining and buffet cars 
in service on the New York Ceutral & Hudson River 
Railroad are all of the Wagner pattern, apd are apt 
illustrations of the greatest comfort and luxury at- 
tained as a result of the most skilled !abor mechani- 
cal genius can provide, perfect tuste dictate, or lavish 
expenditure justify.—Adv. 


VIRGINIA. 
“THE BONANZA OF THE FUTURE.” 





THE COMING IRON DISTRICT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


For maps, reference book, pamphlets, etc., de- 
scriptive of the wonderful mineral and agricultural 
resources of the State, apply to agents of the Nor- 
folk and Western Railroad, 200 Washington Street, 
Boston; 303 Broadway, New York; 1433 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D.C.; or to General Office, Ro- 
anoke, Va.—Adv. 


THE T. S. Hubbard Co., of Fredonia, N. Y., will 
send a copy of their new “ Descriptive Ca:alogue of 
Grape Vines and Small Fruits,’ to any reader of this 
paper upon application. ey 


HALL STRIKING CLOCKS. 


THE E. Howard Watch and Clock Company, of 
Boston, New York and Chicago, are everywhere 
known as manufacturers of the highest and best 
grades of all sorts of clocks, and particularly of Hall 
Striking Clocks. Their line isa very extensive one, 
comprising clocks trom seventy dollars in value to 
those worth twelve hundred dollars, the latter being 
one of the most perfect specimens of Hall Striking 
Clocks that has ever been produced. There are a 
large number of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
who will be pleased to have their attention called to 
these clocks as they serve so well to furnish and 
beautify a city home. and particularly a country res- 
idence. A request made to the E. Howard Watch and 
Clock Company to either of above addresses will se- 
cure an illustrated price list, 


ORDER YOUR FERTILIZERS. 


THE demand for first-class, high-grade fertilizers 
never was so great as now. The very best_can be 
furnished by the reliable and well-kuown “Daviige 
Fertilizer Company,” 121 Front Street, New York. 
Send for a catalogue ———s full particulars; 
sent free, by mail. Orders should be sent early, to 
which prompt attention will be given. 


RELIABLE SHOE STORE. 


JOEL MCCOMBER, 52 East Tenth Street, New York, 
is well known in every part of the country as a relia- 
ble maker of ladies’ and gentlemen's shoes of all 
kinds. He uses only the very best materials, anda 
offers only first-class quality of work. Mail orders 
solicited. Full particulars in pamphlet, sent free. 
Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE BEST FERTILIZER HE EVER 
USED! 




















Messrs. H. J. BAKER & BRO., N. Y. 

Gentiemen:—As regards your Special Potato Ferti- 
lizer, I will say that the results were the best I ever 
had and all that could be desired. Yield large, tubers 
large, smooth and verv free from rot. I must say | 
think vour Fertilizer the best I have ever ased, and I 
have used manv of the best brands. THERON E. 
PLATT, Stone Edge Farm, Newton, Conn. 


A PARAGON OF RAILWAY TRAINS. 


THE maintenance by the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad of fast limited train service 
to Cincinnati and St. Louis has resulted in vastly 
improving communication with the Southwest, and 
has greatly stimulated business interchange between 
the twosections. The accommodations afforded the 
public by the Southwestern Limited have never 
been surpassed by any trainin regular service. It is 
a paragon of beauty, speed and luxury.— Adv. 


SOUTHERN HOMES, 
Cheap Lands and Homes in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, is the 
title of a pamphlet, issued by D. G. Edwards, Gen’l 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Queen & Crescent 
Route, Cincinnati, O.; containing county maps and 
descriptive matter of the lands along this Route 

mailed free to any address on application. 
This line runs through the thriving towns of Lex- 


ington, Danville. and Somerset, “a Rockwood. Har- 
1iman, and Chattanooga, Tenn.; Ft. Pavne Attaila, 
Birmingham, and Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Meridian, Hat- 
tiesburg, Jackson and Vicksburg, Miss.; New Orle- 
ans, Delhi, Monree,and Shreveport, La. A majority 
of the new towns will donate money and land to lo- 
cate manufacturing enterprises.—Adv. 


SILKS. 


THE attertion of ladies is called to the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. Belding brothers & Company, silk 
mancfacturers. As is well known, Messrs. Beiding 
Brothers & Company are the manufacturers of wash 
silks made with Phoenician dyes, and they are fast 
colors. They are the manufacturers of the celebrated 
wash etching, wash twist, outline or filling floss, rope 
silk and crochet silk, all in fast wash colors. These 
goods are warranted unexcelled for luster, perma- 
nent coior and regularity. 


VALUABLE NURSERY STOCK. 


Now isthe time to procure, from the best sources, 
the nursery stock wanted fer the present season. 
One of the very largest and best nurseries in the 
country is that owned by Mr. William 8. Li'tle, of 
Rochester, New York. is stock always embraces 
every valuable variety of fruit trees, ornamental 
trees and flowering shrubs. Also an immense stock 
of choice Roses (a specialty), pot-grown plants, grape 
vines, strawberry plants, and otner small fruits. 
The demand for flowering trees and shrubbery is 
much larger now than ever in the past. The head- 
quarters for such stock is. undoubtedly, at Wm. 8S. 
Little’s, of Rochester. We have known those who 
have supplied their : ants there a great many years, 
and always with the very best satisfaction. Parks 
are now multiplying in all directions, private 
grounds are more profusely and far more artistically 
decorated than ever. Fruit orchards are more popu- 
jar with tarmers. The calls for choice fruit are stead- 
ily increasing, and fruit growers are quick to take 

vantage of these facts. Plain farmers and fancy 
farmers—who don t mind the cost of producing the best 
of everything on their grounds—are now asking such 
well-known hurserymen as Mr. Little for the very 
choicest stock that can be found in the market. Now 
is the time to supply all such wants. The readers of 
THE IND) EPENDENT, whether their wants are small 
or multifarious, cau make no mistake in trusting 
their orders or their money to Mr. Wm. 8. Little, the 
popular and reliable owner of the Commercial Nurs- 
ery of Rochester. Send for his (free) y+ and 
price-lists, requests for which will have the most 
prompt attention; and satisfaction is always guaran- 
teed. 




















SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be aceommodated by send- 
ing us, on a postal card, the name and address 
towhich he would like the paper sent 
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CARPETS 
AND UPHOLSTERY. 


New and unique styles and col- 
orings for town and country house 
turnishings. 


Scotch Axminsters, 


Royal Wiltons, Lowell Brussels, 


PERSIAN AND ORIENTAL RUGS, 


Axminster and Aubusson Carpets, 
Special Designs Prepared to Order. 


Rich Tapestries, Brocatelles, 


ANTIQUE LACES, 


Portieres, Cartain Materials, 


Wall Coverings, Artistic Cretonnes. 


: Broadway AH 1 9th ot 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


Our Spring Styles Now Open. 
CARPET DEP’T. 


Moquettes, Wiltons, Velvets, Axminster, Body and 





Tapestry Brussels, and Extra Super Ingrainsin 
great variety. A special line of Roya! Wiltons, 
Wilton Velvets and Extra Super Ingrains (Eng- 
lish patterns) at less than the cost of produc- 
tion. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T. 


MAIN FLOOR(14TH ST. ENTRANCE) 


$100,000 worth of furniture and drapery fabrics, 
embracing al] the newest designs and colorings, 
at lowest prices in the city. ESTIMATES 
FURNISHED ON ALL KINDS OF UPHOL- 
STERY AND DRAPERY WORK. PARTIES 
DESIRING TO HAVE THBIR FURNITURE 
RE-COVERED CAN HAVE THE SAME DONE 
BY FIRST-CLASS WORKMEN AT MODER- 
ATE CHARGES. 


FURNITURE DEP'T. 


AT 185 SIXTH AVE., A LARGE ASSORT- 
MENT OF SUITS AND ODD PIECES, OUR 
OWN UPHOLSTERING, AT POPULAR 
PRICES. SUNFAST HOLLAND WINDOW 
SHADES A SPECIALTY. 


Sheppard Knapp &6o., 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th STS., N. Y. 





VELVET PLL 
DARE ETS, 


These almost indestructi- 
ble Carpets claim attention 
for their rich appearance and 
moderate prices. 

They can be had in single 
and double width, and are 
suitable for Dining-rooms, 
Libraries and Stairs. 


W.& J, SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Streets., 
NEW YORK. 





The Armadale Zephyrs 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


WASH FABRIC 


Because they are 





LOW IN PRICE, 
EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO THE 


BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS. 
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By Caroline M. Dodson, M. D., Philadel- N 
phia, President National Woman’s Health N 
Association of America; Oscar B. Moss, 
“ M. D., Kansas City; Mrs. Annie Jenness- 
\ Miller, New York; and other eminent 
n this important subject, 
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BELDING BROS. & CO. 


Silk Manufacturers. 





BELDING’S 


WASH SILKS 


Are the best made. Phoenician Dyes and Fast Colors. 


‘* WASH ETCHING” 


For Fine Outline Embroidery. 


“ WASH TWIST” 


Embroidery for Heavier Work 


“ OUTLINE OR FILLING FLOSS,” 


Which may be split to any fineness for delicate work on Bolt- 


ing Cloth, Gauze, Silk, ete. 


‘ROPE SILK,” 


For raised work on Plushes, Chamois, etc., where elaborate 


effects are desired. 


““ CROCHET SILK” 


In fast wash colors for fancy Knitting and Crocheting. 


These Goods are Unexcelled for LUSTRE, PERMANENT COLOR and { 
REGULARITY. 


455 and 457 Broadway, 


Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 





NEW YORK. 





European Novelties 
in Dress Goods, 


An important exhibition of Dress 
Goods will be made on Monday next; 
our Spring and Summer stock will 
then be shown in completeness. 

Bengaline having been adopted as 
the fabric of the season, we have 
made provision for an extensive sale 
of this material—a remarkable selec- 
tion of solid colors and all of the ap- 
proved fancy styles. 

Wool Crepon and Crimped French 
Crepe in every fashionable tint: an 
entire section is devoted to these 
popular Crepe Novelties. 

The best assortment of Cheviots 
Tweeds, and other Woolens for out- 
door wear shown in many seasons. 

Seventy boxes of Printed Crepe de 
Chine have been added. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOWEST PRICES, 
Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, all colors...... -F10 00 to $20 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces..... 4 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. 22 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 56 pieces $8 to 15 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces 





» oe 

Parlor and Hanging Lamps, Rogers’ silver-Piated 

Ware and Cutlery, House-rurnishing Goods. Cata 
ogue and Price-List free on application. 


VERRINDER & CO., 


1-17 Cooper Institute. New York. 


Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free 0 
charge. Sent on receipt of Money Order or Draft. 


EDUCATION. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL (for Girls). 
Application should be made to 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director, 





RYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR 
Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College fo 
Women. The Program, stating the graduate an 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 





CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. - - 

. saat, . A HomeSchool for Gir 
Miss Baird’s Institute 2.4 Young Ladice. 

Number of Boarding Pupils limited to twenty 
Excellent advantages in Music, Art and the Lan- 
guages. Avew Gymnasium with the most improved 
appliances. Pleasant Grounds, Healthful Location. 

oard and Tuition in the English branches $500 per 
scholastic year. 


MUSICAL. 
METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY. 


Best private instruction in all branches, also sur- 

rounds pupils with superior Gk ae in Class 

ork, Lectures, Concerts and the auguagos. 

Refined boarding privileges for lady pupils. Dudley 

Buck and Albert Koss Parsons heading depart- 

ments. Coens Sept. lith. Pupils received at any 
Book sen 


time. t free. 
9 and 21 East 14th St.. New York. 








407 N C.Y. L. 40 
NASHVILLE (TENN.) COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG UADIES. 

Three buildings: thirty officers; 407 pupils.from fif- 
teen States. Privileges in Vanderbilt University. 
Rev, Geo, W. F. PRICE. D.D.. President. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
Madison Square Garden 


BARNUM AND BAILEY’S 
Greatest Show on Earth, 


With all its Multitude of Wonders, Together with 
the Great Historical Spectacle of 


Nero; or, The Destruction of Rome. 


P.T. BARNUM and J. A. BAILEY Equal Owners, 
2 Menageries of Trained and Wild Beasts. 

2 Droves of Camels, 50 Ponies. 

3 Circus Rings, 2 Elevated Stages. 

Racing Work for ail Kinds of Contests. 

1,200 People in the Pageants. 

Kome as tt was in Nero’s on bo 

Christian Martyrs, Early Religious Rites. 

Scenes of 2, fears Ago. 

Nuptial Processions, Marriage Ceremonies. 
Roman Senators, Vestals, Choristers, etc., etc. 
Flowers of Song and Music, Fétes, Festivals, Orgies 
te. 





The Greatest Exhibition Ever Seen. 
Admission cents. Children under nine years 25 cents 
Performances at 2 and 8 p.m. Every Day. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subseriver of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld iike to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a posta; 
card,the name and address to which ke 


would like the pzper cent, 
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B. Altman & Co. 


ARE NOW 


DISPLAYING 


THEIR 


SPRING 


Importations 


OF 


Ladies’ 


Costumes, 


Wraps, Tea Gowns, 


Lingerie, 


Silks, 


Dress Goods, Laces, 
Trimmings, Ribbons, 


Parasols, 


Gloves; 


Misses’ Children’s, 
and Infants’ 
Dresses and Outfits; 


Ladies’ 


Hats and 


Bonnets, &c. 


18th St., 19th St., and Sixth Avenue. 


(18th Street Station Elevated Road.) 





Easter 
Bonnets 


AND 


ROUND HATS 
For Ladies, 


“DUNLAP,” 


NOW READY. 


EVENING BONNETS A SPECIALTY. 


178 and 180 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Between 22d and 23d Streets. 


THE “ GLOVE THUMB RETROGRADE" 








Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works, 
N.Y, All Large Dealers Keep Them. 











TO BUILDERS 
MREE. 


peer HINTS 


100 Pages, 40 Illustrations, 20 Short Chapters. 


Over 100,000 copies of this little book nave been sold 
atten centseach. We now propose to put it in the 
hands of persons contemplating building. Send your 
address, and we will mail you a copy free, together 
with our lithographic advertisement, which, in 
colors,represents the various styles of metal Shingles 
and Roofing Sundries we manufacture. 

Our Galvanized Shingles are made from steel 
sheets, heavily coated with all the zinc that will ad- 
here to them when taken from a bath of that metal. 

We warrant them absolutely rain and rust proof 
without the necessity of painting. 

This is our best quality of Sheet Metal Shingles. 

They are the perfection of metal roof covering . 

Descriptive circulars and prices free. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co,, 


No. 9 CLIFF 8T., New York City, 





Snsurauce. 
STATE SUPERVISION OF INSUR- 
AN 





BY RICHARD A, M°CURDY, 


PRESIDENT OF THRE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
oF New YORK. 





Our Legislature has now before it, for 
the first time, a digest or codification cf 
the complete law on the subject of in 
surance in the State of New York, and 
the present seems to be a favorable time 
for bringing the system up for discussion. 

The present law has been a gradual 
growth of more than thirty years of leg- 
islation, hardly a year having passed in 
that time in which an important modifi- 
cation has not been made in the system 
by the enactment of some new law sup- 
posed by the Legislature of that year to 
express the one thing needed for the per- 
fection of the system. The result of the 
whole has been a vast body of law, ex- 
ceedingly difficult to understand, inhar- 
monious, complicated, in many respects 
oppressive, felt by all those practically 
engaged in the business to be a burden on 
them, and of which the least that can be 
said hy any one who hus watched its his- 
tory is thatit has been from the begin- 
ning absolutely worthless. It can point 
tono single instance in which it has ac- 
complished any service to the community 
not better rendered by business prudence 
and energy among the citizens them- 
selves, under the ordinary protection 
given toall rights of property by the 
courts of law. Onthe other hand, it is 
an unquestioned fact, that not less than 
half a dozen companies in this State alone 
which, but for the interference of the 
State, were destined toa long career of 
usefulness, have been destroyed by it, 
and that every one of the insurers in such 
companies whose interests were intrusted 
to their keeping, has been injured by 
such interference. 

The one safeguard for associated busi- 
ness enterprise, when it assumes a form 
of such importance as to deserve public 
attention, is complete publicity. When 
insurance companies are competing with 
one another, the interest of each insurer 
should be to find out among them that 
one which will serve him best. What he 
needs to form a judgment on this point 
is simply a knowledge of the conditions 
and methods of the several companies. 
The only way in which Government can 
serve him in the matter is to give him 
this knowledge. Hence the Government 
of Great Britain, which in this respect 
has been for generations conducted on 
the best principles of practical statesman- 
ship requires of all such companies that 
they should make every year a fair, full 
and clear statement to the proper authori- 
ties, of the aggregate of their transac- 
tions, and of their financial condition. 
This statement is not complicated by any 
fanciful theories embodied in the law, 
such as in the case of life insurance com- 
panies, the irrelevant theory of net val- 
uations, originally devised by actuaries, 
as a means of steering their companies so 
as to be beyond the risks of ordinary 
business, but which has been absurdly 
adopted in our statute laws as a purely 
arbitrary test of the solvency of the com- 
panies; whereas, if the same principles 
were applied as a test of solvency in mer- 
cantile business, they would put a stop to 
the transactions of commerce in every 
one of its departments, 

By a net valuation of the assets of a 





== 
life insurance company every assumption 
is taken with a margin against the com- 
pany. 
yeta net valuation assumes inexorably 
that the entire loaiings of all premiums 
will be consumed in expenses. The mor- 
tality tables in use are not the actual 
experience of assured lives in this 
country but have been adopted for 
safety; the selected lives insured do 
not die at the table rate, and the differ. 
ence is an important source of surplus. 
A net valuation assumes this source not 
to exist. 


There is first a premium margin; 


A net valuation assumes that 
investments cannot realize more than the 
arbitrarily fixed rate of four per cent.; 
yet the experience of every life insurance 
company in the country disproves the 
assumption. In these respects and in 
some otbers the theory of net valuation 
contradicts or impairs the theory of the 
business. That theory has provided for 
contingencies in every direction by set- 
ting up great margins of safety against 
the liabilities; so that in case unforeseen 
events falsify, in any respect, the calcu- 
lations, there may be several sources 
from which they may be made good. 
These margins are the insurance of one 
another, and it is extremely improbable 
that more than one of them, still more so 
that every one of them, should fail. A 
net valuation at one stroke sweeps them 
all away, and declares that the company 
which possesses them all to the complete 
assurance of ultimate solvency, shall have 
no benefit from any of them, In other 
words, it denies the teachings of the 
physical world, that there must be a 
period of weakness before there can be 
strength. It demands of the infant the 
same robustness as that of the grown 
man. It allows nothing for growth and 
development, but contends that an insur- 
ance company, unlike anything else in 
the domain of animal nature or of eco- 
nomics, must, Minerva like, present 
itself full grown at birth. If the child 
be ill, it takes no cognizance of its inhe- 
rent vitality or of its chances of recuper- 
ation. It says to the legal executioner, 
‘Kill it.” As well might the sturdy 
infant suffering from the chicken-pox, or 
the healthy man with a broken leg be put 
to instant death, as to have permitted— 
nay, required—the judicial murder of 
the numerous insurance companies, 
which has impressed the stigma of ignor- 
ance and stupidity upon the records of 
our [nsurance Department in the past. 

It is an axiom that there is no tyranny 
so oppresive as that of a Democracy, and 
its truth has been made manifest in the 
extraordinary and undemocratic code of 
restriction, limitation, espionage and 
meddlesome interferences foisted upon 
the American people through the irre- 
sponsible system of imitative legislation 
by a small band of narrow specialists, 
headed by the late Mr. Elizur Wright, 
of Massachusetts. This system is more 
complicated, more oppressive, and in- 
finitely more costly than any which 
was ever attempted even in the early part 
of this century by the nations of conti- 
nental Europe; and those nations have 
long since abandoned the restrictions 
which they then imposed, In France, 
where insurance has become a great and 
prosperous factor in the financial progress 
of the nation, the business is as free from 
all restrictions and as well conducted as 
banking or manufactures or commerce. 
Even the present Republic would not dare 
to impose upon it a tithe of the harassing 
burdens which are laid upon it by Amer- 
ican laws, Germany fosters it, and only 
requires simple periodical reports and 
statements. In Italy its growth is steady 
and healthful, and it is left to the same 
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control as that of all otber financial en- 
terprises and none other. The ceuntry in 
which insurance in all its branches bas 
been the most successful, and has contrib- 
uted most to building up the enterprise 
and wealth of the community, is Great 
Britain; and there no such system of su- 
pervision, and no such network of legal 
restrictions, have ever been thought of. 
In fact, any attempt to establish them 
there would be resented as an attack upon 
individual freedom and the rights of con- 
tract, such as the people who, centuries 
ago, wrested the Magna Charta from 
their sovereign, could not tolerate for an 
hour. Itis not believed that the people 
of the United States are less jealous for 
their liberties than those of Great Britain, 
but it is certain*that upon this point they 
have as yet no adequate perception of the 
manner in which their liberty of contract 
is impaired by this kind of legislation. 
The fact is that the power for mischief of 
the system of supervision has never yet 
been exerted to anything like its full ex- 
tent; it is nevertheless a constant menace 
and in the instances in which it has 
wrought ruin, which are by no means 
few nor unimportant, public attention 
has not been properly drawn to the facts, 

In the ‘ Cyclopedia of Political 
Science,” Mr, E. J. James, a well-known 
writer on economic subjects, under the 
title of ‘‘ Insurance ” sums up the subject 
as follows: 


‘It is interesting to notice the very dif- 
ferent attitudes or various goveroaments 
toward insurance. Continental States be- 
gan, as a rule, with the closest and most 
detailed supervision of the insurance busi- 
ness. ‘To examine the laws on the subject, 
their limitations, precautions, etc. one 
would think they were intended to make a 
dapvgerous epemy harmless, instead of be- 
ing intended to control one of the most 
beneficent of institutions. Continental 
progress has constantly been toward a wider 
liberty, toward less interference. In our 
country, it may be said that no State has 
yet reached the true policy in reference to 
public control of insurance. Our American 
States have tried numberless plans, all of 
which have proved to be complete or par- 
tial failures. Governments have not been 
successful in securing full publicity. Gov- 
ernment inspection is open to the serious 
objection that while it is notoriously un- 
successful and inefficient, it yet lulls the 
public into a false security as to the stabil- 
ity and soundness of inspected companies. 
The attempts of our State governments to 
control the insurance business have even 
had the effect of embarrassing and endan- 
gering perfectly sound companies, and 
knocking the foundation of a solid business 
from under them. The legislation has been 
uniformly in the supposed interest of the 
policy-holder, but, as often happens in leg- 
islation for a particular class, the matter is 
carried too far, and results in injury where 
benefit was intended. Thus, any control 
which seriously increases the cost of in- 
suraoce must redound, in the long run, to 
the disadvantage of the insured. Laws to 
prevent the forfeiture of insurances by the 
failure to pay the premiums, and regulat- 
ing the payment of surrender values, and 
the grant of paid-up policies, are too favor- 
able to withdrawing members, and tend to 
weakeo the companies by encouraging the 
retirement of the most healthy and profit- 
able lives. 

“In a word, the tendency of State super- 
vision is to interfereinjurivusly with honest 
and well conducted companies, and to 
afford but a feeble protection against those 
of a different class; to involve the State in 
the odium of evils which it is supposed to 
be its duty to prevent; to lessen the sense 
of responsibility among those who control 
the offices, and the spirit of prudence and 
watchfulness among the public, and to 
place in the hands of public officials a 
power and influence which are apt to be 
abused, and are always open to suspicion.”’ 

The greatest service which could be 
rendered to the community of insurers, 
would be the entire repeal of the whole 
body of insurance law as it now exists in 
the States of the Union, and the substi- 
tution therefor of a simple enactment 
requiring the managers of every com- 
pany, under the penalties of perjury, to 
make a plain and full statement every 
year of the transactions and conditions 
of their company, in a form intelligible 
to every practical business man, and 
analogous to that in which an intelligible 
statement of any other kind of business 
might be made, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


40 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled tu 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The licies, and 
features ever before offer- 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Pec. Zist, 1890.. 821,19: G64 30 
LIABILITIES............ 2... 072,124 lo 


$2,030,550 14 


LIFE RATE ERDOWNENT policies are is- 
sued at the o.d life rate vremium 
Anneal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 











Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured 1s entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS. President. 

JOs. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM. B, TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
— eS 1889. 1890. 


urance 
written. ..... sme 50 + $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
Total <a 
Insurance 
forceDec. ist 25,455, 49 00 29.4 CO 29,469,590 00 35,396,462 50 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc. * FRaL gen, Secretary. 
WHEELW RIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
“WM. Ze STANDEN, Actuary. 

The two most pular plans. lans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possibie amount of in- 
Somamaey in the event fof death, at the lowest ible 
press mt cash outlay: and the GUARANT I 

SUME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
tare of investment insurance, and which in the 
event of adversity overtaking the insured may be 
used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, 
to the extent of the fuil legal reserve value thereof, 
in gepercames with the terms and conditions of these 
policies, 


GOOD AGENTS, desiringto Zepresent, the Com- 


p*ny, om ‘avines to address J.S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
intendent of Agencies. at Home Omce. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, oe 








~Soeaner yi 74 


Cash surrender values 
teed by the , -- —t E a 


eS 
Tow romp ora trast 


stated in 





WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest. 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
og aarancoed Cash Val- 


“Gurestricted residence, 
ncontestable Policies. 
Definite Contracts. 
Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


_Courtiandt st. 
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AMERI- 
CAN 
FIRE 
INSUR. 
ANOE 






Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims!,94.¢85 25 
Surplus over ali Liabilities............ Shae 


TOTAL 4P°Ers ONTOOME Ist, 1891.. 


THOMASH $280.0 07 aad 


FR Vv. “Browidowt 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipvenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Asscts, . , ‘ ° 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, ‘ ° 
Liabilities other than Reserve, é 
Surplus, . . ° ° 
Reccipts from all sources, ° ° 
Payments to Poli nsthacaneuan é ‘ 
Risks assumed, . “ 
Risks in force, . ; ; 


. . 


49,188 policies, 
206,055 policies, 


$147,154,961 20 


$136,668,368 00 
505,359 82 
9,981,233 38 
34,978,778 69 
- 16,973,200 05 
160,985,985 58 
638,226,865 24 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, ._. 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . ° ° ° 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . 


Cas in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, ° 
est accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . . 


Intor 


- $76,529,231 72 
51,311,631 54 

8,624,400 00 
. 3,556,441 59 
7,133,256 35 


$147,1 154, 961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will bz apportioned as usual, 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, 
In Reserve on Policies ‘and ‘Surplus, ¢ 
In Receipts, . . 
In Payments to Policy-holders. . ° 
In Risks assumed, e é 2 
In Risks in force, . ° ° 


. - 23,745 policies, 


$10,753,633 18 
10,554,091 94 
3,859,759 07 
a ° ° 1,772,591 67 
4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 
72,276,931 32 


Voor Risks Risks _ Payments to Receipts. ovate 
4 Assumed, Outstanding. Policy-Holders, . 

IRS84... $34,681,420. ..$351,789,285. . $13,923,062 19. ..$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
TRE. 56,832,719... 398,809,208... 15,129,403 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
i887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,932 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401.328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 26 
New York, January 28th, 1891. ' 
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OF THE 


PHCENIX MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1891. 
iqgneen First Mortgages of Real 
sta 


ann’. <dbeeeusecsetesseee $6,261,705 
Premium Notes and Loans on 
Policiesin force __..........e000 824,436 78 
= — owned by the Com- 
pene SVGREEDES RbeURSCORSERS CDSS 1,149,819 38 
U hited States Municipal and Rail- 
Bonds and Stocks........... 1,007,665 36 
Bank POSER ocak co ccccte. - -cetvcce sees 189,429 io 
Interest due and accrued,. 171,807 73 
Seteeses and out-tanding “pre- 
Dep Ghcccevehee 8p .pecsceseses 103,178 - 
Cash ¢ — Shand and in bank.......... 422,597 78 
Gros« Assets, January 1st, _ 
, se pr eerinanas shape $10,030,634 93 


LIABILITIES, 


Reserve on Policies in 
force, 4 per cent. in- 
terest (Connecticut 
ana New York Stand- 


BIG. «cnc. cccesseccccee $8,715,722 G6 
Special Policy reserve 497,991 00 
Reserve on Real Ks- 

late Account.......... 96,690 26 
Premiums paid in ad- 

vance and loading on 

outstanding and de- 

erred premiums..... 32,469 69 


111,699 66 
9.452.572 61 
Surplus at Four per cent... $578,062 32 
Surplus at Four and one- 
fa eee $1,087,791 32 


This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS, and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $30,000,000.00. 

During the year 1890 an increase was made ir each 
of the following items: 

ASSETS, SURPLUS, NEW INSURANCE, NEW 
PREMIUMS, RENEWAL PREMIUMS, and 
INSURANCE IN FORCE. 

The new plans of the Company are brief, 
clear andliberal, Lite and Endowment Pol- 
icies have endorsed upon them definite cash, 
loan and paid-up values, and in case of 
lapse, insurance is extended without action 

on the part of the insured. 

The new Term Pian farnishes protection at 
a low price, and grants valuabie privileges 
in case a change is desired to some other 
form of insurance. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President, 
JOHN M, HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Sec’y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1890. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3lst December, 1890.......... $3,829,331 19 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


January, 1890........ 1,357,821 14 


seesees $5,187,152 33 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to 31st December, 1890,......ee00-.-.- $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 
period ee $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,599,315 00 


Total Marine Premiums,........ 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

OStirrated At, .cccccccccccccccessssecsesecees 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank 198,428 18 





AMOUDL, sooeesesene++sooceee $12,027,334 68 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or thetr 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
ot February néxt. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

















by order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES JAMES G. BE FOREST, 
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JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MAC 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDKON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BEL 
WILLIAM 4. WE THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, ANSON W. HARD 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSIN ~_ 
iOHN D. HEWLETT, RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
HENRY E.HAWLEY, ‘GEORGE W. OA ELL. 
CHAS. H. MARSH A ALL, VERNON H. BRO 
CHRIST a THOMSON, 
JOHN D, JONES, Preside 
W.H.H - MOOR REL Vice-Prest 


t. 
4. RAVEN, 24 Vice-President 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . . ° . ° ° . - $147,154,961 20 


Reserve on Policies at 4“, > 3 é ‘ . $136,668,368 00 
Liabilities other than Reserve, ° ‘ ° : , ‘ 505,359 82 
Surplus, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 ‘ s ° " 9,981,233 38 


Receipts from all sources, ° ° ° ° ° e ° 34,978,778 69 
Payments to Policy- a - - ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 16,973,200 05 
Risks assumed, . . ° 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 
Risks in force, . . . ° - 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . ° ° - 51,311,631 54 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . ° . ¢ 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, ° ° 3,556,441 59 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . . ° . 7,133,256 35 


$147, 154,961 961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be oe as usual, 


The business for 1890 jnoniei INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, ° $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies ‘and “Surplus, F . - . 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . ° i ° ° ° ° 3,859,759 07 
In Payments to Policy-holders, ° . ° ° ° ° 1,772,591 67 
In Risks assumed, ° . ° ° 4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 
In Risks in force, . . ° ‘ . 23,745 policies, 72,276,931 32 


Risks Risks Payments to 


Year, Assumed. Outstanding. 9: Sepang Receipts. Assets 

1884... $34,681,420. ..$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19. ..$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981, 441... 14, “2 049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
'S86... 56,832,719... 393,809, 203... 13,129,103 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
(S87... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
IS88... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,932 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,488... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
S90... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 2¢ 


New York, January 28th, vb ' 
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Old and Young. 
MY MESSENGER. 


BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 





THIS morning a robin redbreast flew 
In a tree outside my door; 

Only two notes of a tune he knew, 
And he sang them o’er and o’er. 

Over and over in sweet refrain 
Resounded the happy notes, 

Till I seemed to hear the merry strain 
Echoed from myriad throats. 


I saw my little messenger swing 
Up in the top of the tree, 

And pleasant thoughts of the coming spring 
Came like a picture to me. 

I saw the trees in the orchard gleam 
Like the rosy sunset sky, 

And caught a glance, like a sunny beam, 
Of a vagrant butterfly. 


I saw the meadows with daisies spread, 
A carpet of gold and white; 

And the green Jeaves rustled overhead 
In a song of sweet delight. 

The bushes with tender buds were crowned, 
While violets near were seen; 

And what was now but the cold, bare ground 
Was covered with velvet green. 


Such was the picture the robin’s song 
Awakened within my thought. 

The advent of spring would be ere long, 
And a glad relief it brought. 

The day was cold and the trees were bare 
When I heard Sir Robin sing; 

But I drew a breath of balmy air, 
And thought of the coming spring. 
WEsT NEw BRIGHTON, 8S. I. 





THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 
AN EASTER STORY. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 








THE Governor of the State was eating 
kidgeree. 

Now, as is well known, the Governor is 
popularly supposed to breakfast on turbot, 
reed-birds, sweet-bread croquets, black 
Hamburg grapes, and, in general, a menu 
so expensive as to justify the taxes, The 
simple fact which I notice may, therefore, 
hardly be credited, but is none the less a 
fact: and, as it has an indirect connection 
with the events of our story, it is given 
for what it is worth. 

For the Governor, like most of our re- 
publican rulers, having once been a man 
of simple life, had never entirely out- 
grown the tastes of his humbler days, and 
it was his pleasure now and then to grat- 
ify them. This he did at the cost of some 
mild difference of opinion between himself 
and his wife; who always yielded, how- 
ever (since it was not an important point), 
to her lord’s preference in the end, and 
on this particular morning had even gone 
below and supervised the ord: ring of the 
plebeian breakfast, which the chef, scorn 
ing this lapse from high life, had definitely 
determined to burn. 

‘* Your cook improves, my dear,” said 
the Governor, contentedly. ‘‘ This is the 
best kidgeree I have had since we lived 
opposite the factory, and you used to 
make it yourself.” 

The Governor’s wife, looking along the 
pattern of her pretty breakfast cloth, 
smiled brilliantly. 

** And you thought we couldn’t afford 
it because it took six eggs, [ remember.” 

‘““ Two, Mr. Masscon, two! But then, 
as it used up the fish”— 

** And the rice, wasn’t it?” 

‘*Yes; it really was an economical 
‘left-over.’ And I never saw any man 
enjoy anything more. Do you remem- 
ber’— 

‘¢ What is it, Thomas? Not now. Let 
him wait, whoever it is, till the proper 
time; or else let him go about his busi- 
ness, and come again. What were you 
saying, my dear?” 

-*Oh, nothing—no—really I have for- 
gotten. I was only thinking of those old 
days. Harold wasa baby then. We were 
so happy.” 

‘‘We were very happy!” replied the 
Governor, emphatically. ‘‘ And that is 
one thing I like about kidgeree. It is full 
of reminiscences.” 

‘IT notice it always made you good- 
natured,” laughed the lady. ‘‘If 1 wanted 
to gain a point with you, I should give 
you a kidgeree breakfast. Estimate my 
devotion, then, by the fact that I have no 





point to gain to-day.—Oh, Thomas! There 
again? What is the matter?” 

‘*T ordered you to let him go, Thomas, 
didn’t I?’ said the Governor, ina voice of 
pathetic appeal. 

He used to give orders with twice the 
authority, back in those days when he 
was Superintendent of the Whisk Broom 
Factory; long before he entered the firm. 

The Governor of the best State in the 
Union was the most moffensive man in 
the world; compared with the proprietor 
of the factory that had made his fortune, 
he was curiously averse to the use of au- 
thority. His servants managed him easily, 
his inferior officers adored him, and his 
wife had only to smile on him. 

‘* Now Thomas, what is it? Why don’t 
you send the visitor away? Tell him”— 

“If you please, sir,” interrupted 
Thomas, with the respectful familiarity 
of an old factory hand years ago promoted 
to be inside man, and now aspiring to the 
title of Governor’s butler, “* it isn’t a him, 
itsaher. I think if you was to see her, 
sir” — 

‘**Oh, well, well,” said the Governor, 
wearily, ‘‘I suppose so, I suppose so! Is 
she a type-writer girl? Or an autograph 
fiend? Or does she want a loan of five 
thousand dollars to take a university 
course? Or perhaps she gives me the 
privilege of buying her poems. Probably 
she would like an office for her young 
man.” 

** No, sir,” said Thomas, with an injured 
air; ‘‘I should hope I had more expe- 
rience, sir. I ain’t in the habit of dis- 
turbing the family at breakfast for none 
of them. All I would wish to say is, if 
you was to see her yourself—she says 
she’s got to get away by half-past, and 
you’ll understand why, when you hear 
her errand, she says. You might take a 
chance peek through the crack of the 
reception-room door, sir, and then I could 
abide by your judgment, sir.” 

‘* Very well, Thomas, very well. I will 
come after breakfast. Let her sit till 
then. Eancy, my dear!’ laughed the 
Governor, turning his round, happy face 
back toward the head of his breakfast- 
table, ‘‘the Governor of the greatest 
State in the Union peeking through a 
crack at his own callers! There is no 
more sense of State in this house than 
there is—or—was’’— 

‘*In the Broom Factory!” nodded Mrs. 
Misscon. ‘* Not as mucb, Henry, not as 
much! And _ still,” added the lady 
thoughtfully, ‘* we seem to be so happy!” 

‘* Happy! I should think so!” repeated 
the Governor, with that resonant, affec 
tionate emphasis which made him so lova- 
able after forty years of married life. 

He kissed her when he had finished his 
kidgeree and coffee and rolls, just as he 
used to do every morning, when he went 
to his day’s work at the factory; and pat- 
ted her on the coeek—she had a handsome 
cheek still—and hurried, Herald and Times 
in hand, busily to the reception-room to 
have it over with the visitor. 

Now, the Governor’s house was large; 
-larger than many of its kind, even in this 
country of private palaces. In fact, it 
was truly little less than a palace; a new 
house well designed and gorgeously ap- 
portioned. He had some distance to walk 
across the balls to the reception-room, 
which, far by the door yonder, com- 
manded a glimpse of the family break- 
fast room. Scen at that distance, and in 
the freshets of sunshine overflowing the 
room, it had a dazzling look, and whirred 
before the eyes of the woman as she saw 
his round figure starting from the bril- 
liant background, and advancing toward 
her across the soundless carpets, with a 
rapid step. ‘ 

Now, the Governor was still looking 
over the Herald, as he came down the 
long hall, and continued to do so until 
upon the threshold of the reception-room. 
The woman had, therefore, ample time to 
observe him before he glanced at her; 
and, before he did so, she pulled down 
her veil. 

It was an old green barége veil, much 
worn with the frosty breaths of many 
winters; it had a little thin rim across her 
mouth. Her dress of black serge, also, 
was. worn sere. Her cloak, of cheap 
cloth, was thin, and the nap was gome; 





her gloves were mended and stained. She 
had a black Spanish lace tie or scarf, 
much darned, tied as a tippet about her 
throat; knit woolen gaiters, tucked into 
low rubbers, covered her feet and ankles; 
the gaiters were damp with the snow and 
slush, for the month was December. One 
noticed this because her dress was so 
carefully pinned up over her petticoats 
that she could not let it down, altho in 
the Governor’s house. She seemed to be 
an old woman and not strong; for she 
trembled visibly when the Governor en- 
tered the room. 

His keen official eye took her in at a 
glance; and its kind, personal expression 
shot athwart the pupils. 

“Your errand, madam?” 
with his pleasant manner. 

“It will—take—a little time,” faltered 
the visitor. 

“I can give you ten—no, I will give 
you fifteen minutes,” replied the Gov- 
ernor, taking out his watch. At the 
sound of her voice he had thrown a pierc- 
ing look at her veiled face, and now, as 
he sat down opposite her, he wheeled sud- 
denly, and, rising, called to his wife, 
whose white morning-robe he heard trail- 
ing through the hall at that moment. 

‘*Mrs. Masscon! My dear, will you 
have the goodness to order Thomas to 
bring a cup of coffee? This person here 
is chilled and wet.” 

‘‘T need nothing, nothing!” protested 
the visitor. ‘‘I have breakfasted. Iam 
quite strong.” 

‘*T will bring it myself,” replied Mrs. 
Masscon, unexpectedly. She had never 
been known to fail to take an important 
hint from her husband in all their official 
life. , 

She took the coffee from Thomas in th 
simple, natural way in which things were 
done in that house, and brought it to the 
woman herself, sweeping in tall, white 
and warm, a vision of luxury and happi- 
ness. At sight of her the poor woman 
brought her thin lips together with a little 
dry sound—an involuntary outcry of mis- 
ery before a vision of joy. 

‘‘Let me help you to untie your veil, 
madam,” said Mrs. Masscon, gently. 
Without waiting for the protest she deftly 
removed the old green veil; with the 
instinct of a lady, she took the trouble 
herself to fold it before she laid it in the 
lap of the trembling creature. 

As the barége fell from her pinched face 
the visitor drew a sharp breath. It had 
been the folly of her weakness and her 
misery to defer the inevitable. Now that 
it had come, she was glad of it, 

As the Governor’s eyes searched her 
face his expression underwent a palpable 
change. 

‘*Madam,” he said, coldly, ‘‘1 have 
seen you here before.” 

Mrs. Masscon set down the coffee upon 
a little mosaic table, and quietly left the 
room. The old lady looked at the cup, 
which she did not touch, It was a Dres- 
den cup; the tray was silver; the doyley 
silk, The rich, strong coffee steamed up 
with a fine aroma. Her lips twitched 
wich the weakness of a half-fed woman, 

‘**You had better drink it,” he said, 
without warmth of manner. She shook 
her head. 

‘*IT have come back!” she gasped. 
have come again.” 

‘It isa pity,” said the Governor, more 
softly. ‘* It is useless,” he added, chilling 
again. ‘It is quite useless. It is a waste 
of your strength—and of my time.” 

*“‘T hawe something to tell you, sir,” 
murmured the old lady. ‘‘I thought you 
would hear me. You area kind man. I 
have always told Joseph you were a kind 
man.” 

‘*Tam the Governor of the Common- 
wealth whose laws your son has broken,” 
he said, rigidly. ‘‘I am responsible to 
my con—” he hesitated; it ovcurred to 
him to wonder if she would understand 
what “ constituents” were—* to the peo- 
ple for the execution of the statutes.” 

‘*T suppose so,” she answered, humbly; 
‘* but that doesn’t help Joseph any.” 

‘*The pardoning power,” began the 
Governor, trying to harden himself be- 
fore this naive reply, ‘“‘is not a mere priv- 
ilege, a luxary of office; it is a sacred re- 

sponsibility, Mrs, Luke, I must fulfill it 


he began, 
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tothe best of my judgment and my con- 
science. I must— Do drink that coffee. 
You look faint, madam.” 

She looked at the coffee with a spark 
in her faded eye. It would have choked 
her! She felt that she could have starved 
more easily than she could have broken 
fast in this gorgeous, incomprehensible, 
unassailable palace, where power to bless 
her so utterly was denied her so inexor- 
ably. To her limited feminine view of life 
the conscience of justice was inconceiv- 
able. With how many such pitiable visits 
as this had she cheated hope and fed de- 
spair! 

‘*You are the fourth,” she said, sud- 
denly. ‘I’ve seen every Governor, every 
one of ’em! I’ve been and been till they 
wouldn’t let mein. I had to go. I have 
to come. Governor Hopkins was the 
first—but Joseph had only just received 
his sentence then. Governor Adams said 
he’d consider the case. But Governor 
Wise was a Unitarian,” she explained, 
with that simplicity which in such na- 
tures as hers passes with themselves for 
shrewdness, 

**And we are Orthodox. Joseph’s 
father was the Rev. Haggai Luke, you 
know. I didn’t expect much from a 
Unitarian. Oh, Governor Masscon, Gov- 
ernor Masscon! I expected everything 
from you! You came of pious stock your- 
self. You were more like us once—in 
your young days—I thought you would 
understand the case; I thought you would 
be sorry for Joseph. He has been in 
prison,” she cried, shrilly, ‘‘for nine 
years. Just think of that! and he hasn’t 
anybody but me in this world. Even 
his wife has deserted him. Miran- 
da was a frivolous thing. I’ve got to 
get him out! I’ve got to come here! 
I've got to get him out before I die 
—I sha’n’t live three years more,” she 
added, gently. ‘‘It’s this trouble I 
have at the heart, I think, I don’t 
mind it very much except for that; I 
wanted to see him a free mau—only for 
twenty-four hours before I died. We 
meant to have a little’ home together; if 
it was only two rooms—just for twenty- 
four hours before I died! You can’t think 
how I pray for that—every morning— 
every night. Sometimes,” she said, 
stopping short, ‘‘ I pray till I’m sick.” 

Her hand wandered to her heart, and 
fellon her lap. Her lipshad gone so blue 
that the Governor glanced at her uncom- 
fortably. He rose to ring for his wife, or 
for a maid; the woman reaily had a 
deadly look; but a feeble motion of the 
old mended gloves restrained him. 

‘* I don’t ask much,” she pleaded, ‘only 
one more hearing—only to remit his 
sentence by two years. He will be en- 
titled to his one year, anyhow, for guod 
conduct. He is such a good boy now. 
Perhaps you don’t understand, sir, how 
good a prisoner he is. He is very sorry 
for what he did,” she added, simply; ‘the 
told me so. Besides, Mr. Governor 
Joseph is another man, I have reason to 
believe that he has met with a change. 

She used the old ecclesiastical phrase 
so solemnly, with such a beautiful revy- 
erence of voice and manner, that Gov- 
ernor Masscon did not smile. Perhaps 
this was because he too, as she said, 
had been once educated to respect such 
phrases, and. the sacred realities which 
they represented. Experienced in the 
darker education of his office, used to 
every trick and wile invented by crime 
to play upon executive clemency, he did 
not think it necessary to jeer at the sim- 
ple faith of a broken-hearted mother in 
the penitence of a disgraced son, 

His own eyes dimmed. 

**T hope so,” he said, gently. ‘Such 
things do happen—sometimes. But you 
must remember that the law does not 
take cognizance of a man’s private re- 
ligious experience in—ah—such,a condi- 
tion as your son’s. How is his health, 
madam?’ 

‘* He is better” answered Mrs. Luke, in 
a low tone. 

What these three words cost the woman 
only the Maker of her honorable con- 
science could have understood, She 
would have died on the spot to be able to 
say that the prisoner was ill; that he was 
ill enough to justify the mercy of the law, 
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often granted to sick prisoners whose time 
is nearly served. But, with trembling, 
broken voice she toid—as she was used— 
the holy truth. 

Perhaps it did her cause no harm, for 
an expression of appreciation moved over 
the Guvernor’s face. 

‘* There was a plea, I think,” he urged, 
‘‘an effort to free him once, on the 
ground of sickness?” 

** That was in Governor Adams’s time,” 
replied the mother, wearily. ‘‘ We 
thought he was dying. They might have 
pardoned him, if he had not got better. 
But he did.” ‘ 

‘* How did he happen to get better—if 
he was so ill?’ demanded the Governor 
more sternly. 

“Oh,” she said, “‘ we sent him the 
cream.” 

** Cream?” 

** Yessir. The cream for his cough. It 
cost fifty cents a day. But I was out 
nursing then. I earned more then I do 
sewing. I was stronger. One of Mr. 
Luke’s old parishioners helped me a lit- 
tle, and a third cousin of Joseph’s met 
the expense for two weeks, We sent the 
cream for six months. The Deputy War- 
den put it in his own ice-chest; he was a 
kind man. So Joseph got over the cough. 
I teil you just as it was, Mr. Governor. 
Joseph suffers a great deal, but he is not 
dying. I can see that he fails in strength 
from year to year; but I cannot say that 
I do not expect him to live till his term 
is up.” 

** Mrs. Luke!” said the Governor, im- 
pulsively, ‘‘ I respect you, madam; and I 
am sorry for you with all my heart.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” she said, drearily; 
**but I'd rather you’d be sorry for 
Joseph.—Will you be so good as to tell me 
the time, sir? It is visiting day at the 
prisen, you know. I must get the ten 
o'clock car, sir. I can’t possibly miss 
that. I wouldn’t have disturbed you so 
early, if it wasn’t visiting day. 1 thought 
—I didn’t know—if there was any hope— 
if I could have told him anything to-day! 
You see how it is. It’s more than I can 
bear to go to my poor boy without one 
word to comfort him.” Her voice broke; 
and the first tear which he had seen on her 
aged cheeks during the whole interview, 
trickled slowly down a haggard wrinkle. 
She had a refined, small face, and might 
have been a pretty woman once. She was 
a pitiable woman now. 

‘*She is half starved,—half frozen,— 
heart-broken—and dying,” thought the 
Governor. His round face contracted 
painfully. He felt a stricture in his 
throat. At that moment he would rather 
have been superintendent in the Whisk 
Broom Factory than Governor of the 
grandest State in the Union, with the par- 
doning power in his hand and the law 
behind his back. His was not a Pardon- 
ing Administration. There had been too 
much of that, and the tide was running 
low the other way just now. Had aman 
wished to make himself thoroughly un- 
popular in that Christian State he could 
not have selected a surer or swifter means 
to the end than the pardon of an impor- 
tant felon. A blunder or two in this line 
had embittered public feeling, and a few 
atrocious crimes had pushed the subject 
into politics. ’ 

The Governor’s lips moved to make the 
petitioner some merciful answer, the best 
paltry comfort that he could invent; some 
kindly, cruel, idle words. 

But at that moment a commotion in the 
hall startled and diverted him. 

The bell rang violently. A fine young 
fellow bounded in; his setter and luggage 
tumbled after him; the wet dog tramped 
familiarly, unrebuked, over the Axmin- 
ster carpet. There were cries of welcome, 
and the sound of warm kisses, and bois- 
terous, boyish words and melting, mother- 
ly tenderness—and a little whirl of delight 
and love stormed through the Governor’s 
palace. 

* Excuse me, madam,” said the Govern- 
or, with a flush of vivid joy, ‘‘my son 
has just returned from college.” 

In the confusion everybody forgot the 
old lady, and she melted away, afterward 
no one recalled exactly how. She went 
down the long free-stone steps slowly. 
Her hand clung to the railing for support. 





She tried to gather her dress from her 
damp gaiters, but she could not grasp it. 
She crawled down and stood for a mo- 
ment in the slush, looking about her un- 
certainly. Her aged face was drawn 
tightly like a mask, rigid and gray. Her 
breath came short. She put her hand to 
her heart and tried to steady herself. The 
white snow had turned blue-black before 
her whirling eyes. She crept on a little 
way, and, groping for a lamp-post, held 
to it. 





‘*Mr. Harold,” whispered the ines- 
timable Thomas, beckoning mysteriously 
to the collegian at the breakfast-room 
door, ‘‘I’d be obliged if you was to 
break it to your father and mother that 
the person who’s ben a-callin’ on the 
Governor has just dropped dead in front 
of the house.” 





When she came to her life she stared 
about her stupidly. She lay ona wonder- 
ful couch in an incredible room, Luxuries 
of whose mere existence she had never 
conceived blurred before her eyes—the 
simple conditions of daily existence to 
these fortunate, kind hearted people. 
Mrs, Masscon herself sat beside the poor 
woman with a sympathetic finger-tip 
upon her pulse. The voice of the Gov- 
ernor’s own distinguished physician was 
heard in the hall. 

** Ah!” murmured the old lady, raising 
herself weakly, ‘“‘ you did not send me to 
the hospital? Idid not know you were 
people like that.” She sank back upon 
the lace-trimmed pillows. 

**I don’t see but you are just like folks, 
after all,” she added. Suddenly full re- 
membrance came. She sprang, gasping, 
to her feet. 

‘What time is it?” she cried, sharply. 
‘** What o’clock is it ?—Half-past ten? Oh, 
I’ve lost my train, my only train! There 
isn’t any other goes to the prison. Visit- 
ing hours will be over. We ain’t allowed 
to go but once in two months, At first, 
it was only once in three. I’ve been lyin’ 
here with that heart attack a whole hour, 
and I’ve lost my train to the prison. Oh, 
madam, have mercy on me and tell me 
how to bear it! If it was your son, 
madam—that fine young fellow—and 
I’ve never failed him once, not once be- 
fore, in all these years. Rain or shine, 
or sick or weil, I’ve got there somehow. 
What will he think? What will he do? 
And I can’t write even to tell him, even to 
explain it till next week. We can’t even 
write to ’em only once a week, and that’s 
only lately. It seems as if I were out of 
my senses—Madam, be patient with me,” 
said the old lady, with sudden self-posses- 
sion. “I beg your pardon, I have been 
very troublesome to you. I thank you, 
and I will go now; I must not burden 
you any longer. You couldn’t help it; 
you have been kind tome. Nobody is to 
blame; it is the will of God. By and by 
I shall bear it better.” 

She staggered, and walked across the 
room, feeling for the door like a person 
gone blind. On the threshold she turned, 
and, with a trustful, feminine instinct, 
asked that other woman to help arrange 
her disordered dress. Was not her bonnet 
crooked, and crushed by the fall? Her 
veil was muddy, she thought. Did she 
look decent now? Wasshe tidy? Should 
she straighten it—so? 

**T wouldn’t like to go out there look- 
ing unladylike,” she said, gently. ‘I 
shall go out and see the outside of the 
prison. I can get so near asthat. He 
might be at work near one of the win- 
dows and see me, you know. I wouldn’t 
want to go looking shabby. I wouldn’t 
want to disgrace my son!” 

‘* Stay,” said the Governor’s wife, with 
broken voice. ‘‘ Wait one moment. J 
will see that you reach the prison—before 
visiting hours are over.” 

The Governor’s horses, splashing 
through the slush and mud, made a fine 
record that December day, in spite of the 
Governor’s coachman, who disapproved 
of his orders, and obeyed them under 
protest. It was a goed ten-mile pull; but 
in fifty-seven minutes the coach drew up 
in sight of the State Prison, a lonely 
building, rising, sullen and dark, a for- 
tress on the pacific, suburban horizon 





which was supposed to render escape 
difficult and identification easy. 

The old minister's widow, sat within 
the satin cushioned, sachet-scented coach, 
a bewildered, solitary passenger. She 
looked out at the gravel-pits and rows of 
birches broken by the last ice-storm. She 
held her wet skirts around her shaking 
limbs that they might not touch the plusb 
and broadcloth robe. She did ‘mot lean 
back against the malachite-colored satin 
covering, “‘ lest she should hurt it.” She 
looked out of the carriage windows with 
blurring eyes. Her lips moved. She said: 
‘**God bless her.” 

Upon that journey in that carriage she 
fell into political reflection,—the first in 
her simple life: 

‘* This isa great country. Folks ought 
to know it. Governors are people. If 
folks understood how it is they wouldn’t 
complain of their betters. I must ex- 
plain how itis. It is a great country.” 





‘* But, my dear!” gasped the Governor. 
‘* The official coach seen at the prison— 
under such circumstances! The episode 
is unprecedented. If you had consulted 
me—I don’t know what my con”— 

‘*Your constituents have never yet 
elected me!” said Mrs. Masscon, with her 
charming decision of manner. ‘I don’t 
see that it is their business where I send 
my Own carriage—for it wasn’t the Gov- 
ernor’s coach. I had nointention of con- 
sulting you, my love. All lintended was 
to get that old lady out to see her son in 
season. As for your constituents ”— 

‘*Confound my constituents!” suid the 
Governor, unexpectedly, 

His wife smiled, p-acefully. She did 
not tell him that she had offered the 
coachman three dollars to make the trip 
on time. 





It was beginning to rain, and the morn- 
ing was well wornaway. It had beena 
gray day at the start. Now, on the wings 
of the storm, twilight had swept into the 
prison before midday. 

Joseph Luke, Convict Number 223, re- 
cently promoted to be superintendent of 
the picture-frame workshop, cast nervous 
glances at the high windows between 
whose black bars a glimpse of the soaking 
road and dreary horizon, of gravel-pits 
and broken birch trees, could be gained 
if one knew just where to stand and pre- 
cisely how to look for it. 

The other prisoners glanced at Luke 
with that low delight in the disappoint- 
ment of a man whom they had found 
themselves usually occupied in envying 
which is characteristic of their kind and 
of their lot. The red-headed convict 
(whose very name was Damm), who was 
up for the most abominable crime on the 
statute-book, and who had been docketed 
as Luke’s messmate for a month past, 
made audible comments which sent the 
color hotly to Luke’s sunken face. But 
the mild little prisoner with the frightened 
eyes, sentenced to life for murdering his 
mother-in-law with a carpet-sweeper 
when he was drunk, comforted the over- 
seer, in his fashion, as well as he could: 

“She hain’t never missed comin’, not 
once, She wouldn’t go back on you. 
Must be something happened to her.” 

‘* Yes, yes, Lamb,” said Joseph Luke, 
with an entreating gesture: he could not 
talk; he was more overcome than he could 
bear to show in the workshop. It had 
never occurred to him that his mother 
could miss a visiting day. Nobody else 
came to see him, In all the free and 
reputable world she who bore him was 
his only friend; he had counted upon her 
as children when they are hurt do upon 
their mothers’ kisses. 

He was a man still in the prime of life; 
he had been sentenced at thirty. He had 
the chest of a consumptive, but the mus- 
cle of a person quite able under suitable 
conditions, to overcome his diathesis. As 
a free man, witha clear conscience, he 
would have lived a comfortable, equaole, 
not too sensitive life, and have drawn in 
a considerable share of human happiness. 
I was going to say ‘‘ swooped in,” for the 
expression somehow came naturally with 
a first glance at the man, At the second 
a gentler phrase would succeed. He was 
greatly broken. 











He had been an educated man; and the 
prison had done its work accordingly. 
He had been a rich man, but that proved 
to be, rather to his surprise, a secondary 
fact in the sequence. It gave him some 
relief toremember that he had once hon- 
estly acquired the luxuries which he fell 
to retain; but the mere surfaces of a life 
of ease had gone to ashes more readily 
in this nine years’ hell than the instructed 
intelligence. It had been easier to see 
the impulses of what he used to call social 
position crunched between the iron teeth 
of his grated window than to crush the 
instincts of cultivated thought. It took 
him some time to discover this; but when 
he had found it out he said to himself: 
‘* Herein lies my real incarceration.” 
He was a greedy reader, passionately 
feeding upon everything that he could 
get hold of in the name of a book. In 
nine years he had read enough in that céll 
to have made a scholar of him, had he 
had the scholar’s nature or a freeman’s 
opportunity. As he read, in his fashion, 
he thought. This was itself a new ex- 
perience. He had been one of those com- 
fortable men who prance through life 
with apparent aims, but little real reflec- 
tion. He had gone waltzing from his 
father’s country parsonage to the first uni- 
versity in the country, theuce to the first 
great railroad in the section; had mar- 
ried the Treasurer’s daughter, won the 
confidence of the corporation (he was a 
handsome, lovable fellow), become Assist- 
ant Treasurer, ‘‘boomed” the Road, played 
with it, almost ruined it, and bowed to its 
sentence. For the Road condemned him. 
When his embezzlement was discovered, 
he had offered all his private property, 
including the house which he held in 
his own name, and pleaded *‘ For God’s 
sake and his mother’s,” to be allowed to 
work out restitution in silence, and with- 
out penal disgrace. He had asked noth- 
ing in his own name, nor in that of his 
wife; who, upon the day when the 
facts were made known to her, had re- 
turned to her father’s house. But the 
defalcation was enormous; it was pub- 
licly reported at nearly half a million, 
and probably reached at least half the 
size of the report; and the Road, a raging 
victim of the cleverest brain that had ever 
handled its books, called upon the law by 
all the furies to avenge it, At a sugges- 
tion of clemency, the President was said 
to have sworn the wittiest and wickedest 
oath of his life; which became the after- 
dinner bonmot of the directors for many 
agrim day. Feeling ran to a wild hight. 
For fifteen years no man had added to 
the annals of crime, in that State, a case 
more hopeless of public mercy or more 
destitute of private sympathy. Evena 
‘‘pardoning Governor” might scarcely 
have dared so much as to cast his gentle 
eye in Joseph Luke’s direction. 

‘*Never mind, dear, I’ll make it all up 
to you,” his mother had said once, in one 
of those heart-throbs, we might say heart- 
throes of feminine tenderness which the 


finest manin the world dves not know 


how to treat. Joseph Luke was not that 
man, and he had answered wearily, clos- 
ing his eyes, and leaning his head back 
against the prison wall. The old lady 
felt indefinably hurt; but she did not tell 
him so. She only went away a little 
earlier than usual, not staying quite to 
the limit of her time. 

In those first years it is to be feared 
that he had often been impatient with 
her. Men will, with the women they love 
above all earthly things. She always 
excused him. She said: *‘ Poor fellow; 
he gets so nervous in there. Who can 
wonder?” She never resented any of the 
moods which imprisonment wrought 
upon the wretched man; they were not 
always easy to bear. 

She counted it her great: mercy that for 
a yearor two past she had found him 
more equable, quite gentle, and thought- 
ful of her. He had grown to lean greatly 
upon her, with a childish dependence 
that was pathetic to see; he hungered 
and thirsted for her; he met her affec- 
tionately; he lavished loving words upon 
her, and little signs and touches—the 
things that women will die for; or live 
for, which is saying vastly more. He had 
begun to recognize her supreme devotion, 
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and to repay it with the poor coin of his 
broken nature. 

When the old lady said that he had 
‘*met with a change,” the phrase had a 
perfectly definite meaning to her; and if, 
in all religious phraseology, it meant half 
as much, what she called ‘‘ the world” 
would begin to respect it. 

It lacked fifteen minutes of the close of 
visiting hours, and the prison had quite 
given the oldlady up. Luke himself had 
abandoned all hope of seeing her an hour 
ago. She had always been the first visitor 
to stand waiting before the opening bars, 
and hers the last, longing face which 
they shut out. The convict overseer 
bowed his head over the clumsy work 
of a new inmate (a whistling burglar) 
thus hiding his blanched cheeks a little 
from the curiosity of the prisoners and 
guards; he trembled in every nerve; he 
felt sick enough to fall to the stone floor 
like a fainting woman. The gilding 
brush in his hand shook and spattered the 
coarse walnut molding in the wrong 
place; he laid the frame down. 

‘* [can’t teach you, to-day, Picket. I 
am not—I have not been”— 

At this moment the chaplain touched 
him on the shoulder. The chaplain was 
fond of Joseph Luke, in whom he be- 
lieved himself to have found a pet con- 
vert, at all events a sincere and sorry 
man; and the chaplain had been in office 
seventeen years; he had grown shrewd as 
well as holy in that barren field where 
the sacred grain sprouted so slowly; it was 
not easy to dupe him. The chaplain said, 
gently: 

“Come. She is here—after all. She 
looks pretty tired. I would meet her 
quietly if I were you.” 

The day being so dark and wet, and the 
hour so late, visitors were fewer than 
usual; the last one had left the visitors’ 
room. This was a school-boy who 
came to see his father. The old man 
had forged a check to pay a sur- 
geon’s bill for an accident to the lad at 
football. His son was ashamed of him, 
but he came sometimes, asked a few 
proper questions, and went coldly away, 

The old prisoner was passing through 
the door as Luke entered it; he was wip- 
ing his eyes. Joseph put out his hand, 
unnoticed, and stroked the old man on 
the sleeve. Once he would not have 
thought to do that. 

So it came about that the son and the 
mother were alone in the visitors’ room. 
This was a rare and precious circum- 
stance. 

He remembered what the chaplain had 
said, and tried not to agitate her; but his 
panting breath came as weakly, almost, 
as her own. She stood swaying before 
him, white, transparent and smiling. 
Almost any other woman would have 
fallen or sobbed; but she never cried at 
the prison, she waited till she got away. 
She called that ‘‘ keeping up,” for “ his 
sake.” He put his arm about ber ten- 
derly and got her to a bench, and sat 
down beside her. In nine years he had 
mever seen her look like this. A spasm 
ef agonized divination crossed his face, 
He understood perfectly that she had 
been dangerously ill, but he knew that 
she did not mean to tell him so. 

**I was—delayed. I—couldn’t help it, 
dear,” she breathed. ‘‘ It was nothing-- 
a little matter—I could not come.” 

** Yes, Mother; I see—I understand. It 
is all right.” 

**T would have come sooner if I could, 
Joseph. You know I would, don’t you? 
You know it was a little accident— 
something I couldn’t help.” 

** Yes, Mother, I know. Dear Mother! 
Dear Mother!” 

Her lip trembled at the tremulousness 
and tenderness of his voice. 

‘‘T thought I couldn’t get here,” she 
‘I lost the train! I lost the 
train for the first time in all these years.” 

‘*Such things will happen; but it’s all 
right now. There, there, dear!” He 
comforted her, and patted the old Span- 
ish lace scarf. 

‘© Yes, I’ve got here now. I won’t let 
anything happen another time, Joseph, 
to make me late.” 

** Of course you won't. 
God bless you, Mother! 


I’m sure of it. 
You’ve never 


missed once. You areall I have. You 
keep me alive, Body and soul you keep 
me alive in this awful place.” 

‘*Thank you, dear.” She gave hima 
pathetic smile. ‘‘ You’re a good boy, 
Joseph. Youcomfort me. You are my 
only son, and you are a great comfort to 
me,” ‘ 
Thus they beguiled each other with the 
divine deceit of love. If neither was de- 
ceived, neither said so, and the tender 
hypocrisy soothed them both. 

‘** You don’t ask how I got here,” urged 
the old lady, rousing herself suddenly. 
She began to laugh, and to make merri- 
ment of her sad eyes. This she called 
‘** cheering him up.” 

‘*Guess!” she cried, pulling off her 
mended glove nervously; she had taken 
off her veil and the darned lace scarf; her 
bonnet seemed more awry than usual, and 
her hair was blown about her wrinkled 
forehead; she was a very neat old lady, 
and she kept pulling at things and push- 
ing things away to straighten them. 

‘“*f came in the Governor’s carriage!” 
She revealed this startling fact with a 
pretty, feminine motion of the head that 
might have made her charming when she 
was young. 

‘* Oh—you’ve seen the Governor again, 
then.” The prisoner’s face became suf- 
fused, and then turned gray. To the in- 
cident of the carriage he seemed quite 
oblivious. It was the least trifle in the 
tremendous fact. If the executive clem- 
ency had been tested again and had been 
again denied him— 

** You shouldn't have gone, Mother!” he 
said, sharply. It was his only hard word 
toherthat day. Anguish wrung it from 
him; let us forgive him—as she did. 

‘**Women cannot understand these 
things,” he said, trembling. ‘‘ You may 
make a fatal blunder. You ought to let 
the case alone.” 

‘*But it was her carriage!” protested 
the old lady. “She sent me out in it 
herself. She is just like any other Chris- 
tian, bless her! She said she’d get me 
here before visiting hours were over.” 

‘*They are over now,” said Luke, re- 
covering himself, and speaking with 
dreary gentleness, ‘‘ There comes the 
guard to say so. Our time is short to-day, 
Mother. Forgive me, Mother, Never 
mind the carriage. I didn’t mean that. 
It’s all right. Kiss me good-by.—There. 
Once more.—There, there, Mother dear! 
See! Don’t grieve, little Mother. Write 
me all about it. All I ask is, don’t, don’t 
xo to the Governor again without my 
knowledge. You don’t understand how 
these things have to be managed. My 
lawyer will know best. Don’t make these 
feminine, emotional moves. They may 
work incalculable harm. I'll write to 
Gibson, myself—go and see Gibson. 
Don’t act on your own hook—don’t! 
What did the Governor say?—No. Don’t 
tellme. Isee. I understand. There is 
no hope; not a ray of it, from Masacon. 
You must see that. You must accept 
that fact, and be guided by the judgment 
of men who understand the world and 
politics—and the public currents that eddy 
about the subject of crime. Women can’t 
be expected to comprehend these matters. 
Therefore, they should let them alone.” 

While he spoke, with great self-restraint 
put with the passionate,intelligent mascu- 
line emphasis that had always controlled 
her since he was a little fellow, and she 
had let him have his ‘‘ way,” her aged 
face fell heavily. She looked more puz- 
zled than hurt; but a certain feminine 
obstinacy settling gently upon her eyes 
and mouth, replied to him. He noticed 
this and smiled sadly. If she had ruined 
his cause he would not undeceive her. 
He patted her cheek and gently supported 
her to the door. 

‘*My chances are up,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘They are all up. I get no 
pardon from this Administration.” 

He did not ask her what the Governor 
said, but bade her good-by lovingly and 
silently; and she went out. 

As she passed the threshold he called 
her back. The indulgent guard winked 
pleasantly and delayed to let her come. 

Luke was a favorjte in the jail—a good 
prisoner, obeying with the fidelity and 





the docility of intelligence. He gained an 








extra moment without difficulty, and, re-. 
straining his mother for the space of it, 
whispered something in her ear, 

‘“* No,” she said, ‘‘no. I have not seen 
ker. Only that once I told you of—in her 
carriage—going to a concert of a sunny 
afterneon.” 

She put her lips together stiffly, and said 
no more. It was a long time since he 
had inquired about his wife. Mrs. Luke 
hoped he had forgotten her. She could 
not help it; she always felt unhappy when 
he talked of Miranda; a little blonde 
woman, who rouged, and left her hus- 
band because he was in trouble—a petty 
creature, sobbing in expensive dresses 
over her wrongs and her miseries while 
Joseph was in jail. 

For nine years the wife had kept her 
long, unwifelike silence. She had never 
broken it by a visit, by a letter, by a mes- 
sage. Nota thought had come from her 
to the unhappy man whose name she 
bore. Not asign had told him so much 
as that he was forgiven. The dumbness 
of scorn, the deafness of death she had 
set between them utterly; he had not 
sought to break it; and what he thought 
of it, or what it meant to him even his 
mother did not know, and dared not ask. 

She thought of that other woman witha 
hot heart. It gave her a kind of jeal- 
ousy that he should speak of Miranda—a 
doll; a creature who could desert him. 
She went heavily down the prison steps; 
she held her skirts up from her old gait- 
ers, but they were soaked through. She 
had half a mile to walk to the station, 
and it was now raining violently. She 
put up her faded umbrella weakly, tied on 
her veil, and bowed her head to thestorm. 
One of her gaiters slipped down, for they 
did not fit very well, and sne leaned 
against a broken birch tree to pull it up. 
The prisoners were just going into their 
dinner, rank in file, two by two. 

‘‘ Hi!’ said he who was called Damm, 
‘‘___me if that ain’t the old lady, yon- 
der!” 

Luke glanced over the red head of tke 
ruffian prisoner through the long bars. 
He could just see her clutching at her 
dripping skirts, and trying to hold the 
umbrella (it looked like the very one his 
father used to carry to prayer-meetings) 
which the storm had twisted inside out. 
She passed the birches, crossed the 
gravel-pits, and then the abominable 
prisoner pushed him along the corridor. 

NEWTON HIGULANDS, Mass. 

(Concluded next week.) 





THE DOCTOR’S LEGEND. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 


I, 

‘‘Not more than half a dozen miles 
from the Wessex coast” (said the doctor) 
‘*is a mansion which appeared newer in 
the last century than it appears at the 
present day after years of neglect and 
occupation by inferior tenants. It was 
owned by a man of five-and-twenty, than 
whom a more ambitious personage never 
surveyed his faceina glass. His name 
I will not mention out of respect to those 
of his blood and connections who may 
remain on earth, if any such there be. In 
the words of a writer of that time who 
knew him well, he was ‘one whom any- 
thing would petrify but nothing would 
soften.’ 

“This worthy gentleman was of so 
elevated and refined a nature that he 
never gave a penny to women who 
uttered bad words in their trouble and 
rage, or who wore dirty aprons in view 
of his front door. On those misguided 
ones who did not pull the forelock to him 
in passing, and call him ‘ your Honor’ 
and ‘Squire,’ he turned the shoulder of 
scorn, especially when he wore his finer 
ruffies and gold seals, 

‘* Neither his personal nor real estate at 
this time was large; but the latter he 
made the most of by jealously guarding 
it,as of the former by his economies. 
Yet tho his fields and woods were well: 
watched by his gamekeepers and other 
dependents, such was his dislike to in- 
trusion that he never ceased to watch the 
watchers. He stopped footpaths and in- 
closed lands. He made no exception to 








villagers, whose faees were never to be 

seen in his private grounds except on 

pressing errands, 

** Outside his garden-wall, near the en- 

trance to the park, there lived a poor 

woman with an only child. Thischild had 

been so unfortunate as to trespass upon 

the Squire’s lawn on more than one occa- 
sion in search of flowers; and on this in- 
cident, trivial as it was, hung much tbat 
was afterward of concern to the house 
and lineage of the Squire, It seems that 

the Squire had sent a message to the little 
girl’s mother concerning the nuisance; 
nevertheless, only a few days afterward, 
he saw the child there again. This 
unwartrantable impertinence, as the 
owner and landlord deemed it to be, irri- 
tated him exceedingly; and, with his 
walking cane elevated, he began to pur- 
sue the child to teach her by chastisement 
what she would not learn by exhortation. 
‘* Naturally enough, as soon as the girl 
saw the Squire in pursuit of her she gave 
a loud scream, and started off like a hare; 
but the only entrance to the grounds be- 
ing on the side which the Squire’s posi- 
tion commanded, she could not escape, 
and endeavored to elude him by winding, 
and doubling in her terrified course. 
Finding her, by reason of her fleetness, 
not so easy to chastise as he had imagined, 
her assailant lost his temper—never a 
very difficult matter—and the more 
loudly she screamed the more angrily did 
he pursue. A more untoward interrup- 
tion to the peace of a beautiful and se- 
cluded spot was never seen. 

‘‘The race continued, and the Squire, 
now panting with rage and exertion, drew 
closer to his victim. To the horrified 
eyes of the child, when she gazed over 
her shoulder, his face appeared like a 
crimson mask set with eyes of fire. The 
glance sealed her fate in the race. By a 
sudden start forward he caught hold of 
her by the skirt of her short frock flying 
behind. The clutch so terrified the child 
that, with a louder shriek than ever, she 
leapt from his grasp, leaving the skirt in 
his hand, But she did not go far; in a few 
more moments she fell on the ground in 
an epileptic fit. 

‘* This strange, and, but for its painful- 
ness, even ludicrous scene, was witnessed 
by one of the gardeners who had been 
working near, and the Squire haughtily 
directed him to take the prostrate and 
quivering child home; after which he 
walked off, by no means pleased with 
himself at the unmanly and undignified 
part which a violent temper had led him 
to play. 

‘*The mother of the girl was in great 
distress when she saw her only child 
brought home in such a condition; she 
was still more distressed when, in the 
course of a day or two, it became doubt- 
fulif fright had not deprived the girl 
entirely of her reason, as wellas of her 
health. In the singular, nervous malady 
which supervened the child’s hair came 
off, and her teeth fell from her gums: till 
no one could have recognized in the mere 
scarecrow that she appeared the happy 
and laughing youngster of a few weeks 
before. 

‘*The mother was a woman of very 
different mettle from her poor child. Im- 
passioned and determined in character, 
she was not one to provoke with impuni- 
ty; andher moods were as enduring as 
they were deep. Seeing what a wreck her 
darling had become she went on foot to 
the manor-house, and, contrary to the 
custom of the villagers, rang at the front 
door, where she asked to see that ruffian, 
the master of the mansion, who had 
ruined ker only child. The Squire sent 
out a reply that he was very sorry for the 
girl, but that he could not see her mother, 
accompanying his message by a solatium 
of five shillings. 

‘In the bitterness of her hate, the 
woman threw the five-shilling piece 
through the panes of the dining-room 
window, and went home to brood again 
over her idolized child. 

**One day, alittle later, when the girl 
was well enough to play in the lane, she 
came'in with a bigger girl who took care 
of her. 

“** Death’s Head—I be Death’s Head— 
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‘** What?’ said her mother, turning 
pale. 

**The girl in charge explained that the 
other children had nicknamed her 
daughter ‘ Death’s Head’ since she had 
lost her hair, from her resemblance to a 
akull. 

**When the elder girl was gone, the 
mother carefully regarded the child from 
a distance. Ina moment she saw how 
cruelly apt the sobriquet was. The bald 
scalp, the hollow checks—by reason of 
the absence of teeth—and the saucer eyes, 
the cadaverous hue, had, indeed, a start- 
ling likeness to that bony relic of mor- 
tality. ; 

** At this time the Squire was success- 
fally soliciting in marriage a certain 
Lady Cicely, the daughter of an ancient 
and noble house in that county. During 
the ensuing summer their nuptials were 
celebrated, and the young wife brought 
home amid great rejoicing, and ringing 
of bells, and dancing on the green, fol- 
lowed by a bontire after dark on the bill. 
The woman, whose disfigured child was 
as the apple of her eye to her, saw all this, 
and the greater the good fortune that fell 
to the Squire the more envenomed did 
she become. 

‘The newly wedded lady was much 
liked by the villagers in general, to whom 
she was very charitable, intelligently 
entering into their lives and histories, 
and endeavoring to relieve their cares. 
Ona particlar evening of the ensuing 
autumn when she bad been a wife buta 
few months, after some parish visiting, 
she was returning homeward to dinner on 
foot, her way to the mansion lying by the 
churchyard wall. {t was barely dusk, 
but a full harvest moon was shining from 
the east. At this moment of the Lady 
Cicely’s return, it chanced that the 
widow, with her afflicted girl, was cross- 
ing the churchyard by the footpath from 
gate to gate. The churchyard was in ob- 
scurity, being shaded by the yews. See- 
ing the lady in the adjoining highway, 
the woman hastily left the footpath with 
the child, crossed the graves to the 
shadow of the wall outside which the 
lady was passing, and pulled off the child’s 
hood so that the baldness was revealed. 
Whispering to the child, ‘ Grin at her, 
my deary!’ she held up the little girl as 
high as she could, which was just suffi- 
cient to disclose her face over the coping 
of the wal! to a person on the other side. 

‘The moonlight feil upon the sepul- 
chral face and head, intensifying the 
child’s daytime aspect till it was only too 
much like that which had suggested the 
nickname. The unsuspecting and timid 
lady—a perfect necrophobist by reason of 
the care with which everything unpleas- 
ant had been kept out of her dainty life— 
saw the deathlike shape, and, shrieking 
with sudden terror, fell to the ground. 
The lurking woman with her child disap- 
pearedin another direction, and passed 
through the churchyard gate homeward. 

“The Lady Cicely’s shriek brought 
some villagers to the spot. They found 
her quivering, but not senseless; and she 
wastakenhome, There she lay prostate 
for some time under the doctor's hand. 

Il. 

‘* It was the following spring, and the 
time drew nesr when an infant was to be 
born to the Squire. Great was the anxi- 
ety of all concerned, by reason of the 
fright and fall from which the Lady 
Cicely had suffered in the latter part of 
the preceding year. However, the event 
which they were all expecting took place, 
and, to the joy of hr friends no evil con- 
sequences seemed to have ensued from 
the terrifying incident before mentioned. 
The child of Lady Cicely was a son and 
heir, 

‘* Meanwhile the mother of the afflicted 
child watched these things in silence. 
Nothing—aot even malevolent tricks 
upon those dear to him—seemed to inter- 
rapt the prosperity of the Squire. An 
uncle of his, a money-lender in some 
northern city, died childless at this time 
and left an immense fortune to his 
nephew, the Lady Cicely’s husband; who, 
fortified by this acquisition, now be- 
thought himself of a pedigree asa néces- 
sity, so as to be no longer beholden to his 
wife for all the ancestral credit that his 





children would possess, By searching in 
the county history he happily discovered 
that one of the Knights who came over 
with William the Conqueror bore a name 
which somewhat resembled his own, and 
from this he constructed an ingenious aud 
creditable genealogical tree; the only rick- 
ety point in which occurred ata certain 
date in the previous century. It was the 
date whereat it became necessary to show 
that his great-grandfather (in reality a 
respectable village tanner) was the in- 
dubitable son of a scion of the Knightly 
family before alluded to, despite the fact 
that this scion had lived in quite another 
part of of the country. This little artistic 
junction, however, was satisfactorily 
manipulated, and the grafting was only 
to be perceived by the curious. 

‘*His upward progress was uninter- 
rupted. His only son grew to be an in- 
teresting lad, tho, like his mother, ex- 
ceedingly timid and impressionable. 
With his now great wealth, the Squire 
began to feel that his present modest 
country seat was insufficient, and there 
being at this time an Abbey and its estates 
in the market, by reason of some dispute 
in the family hitherto its owners, the 
weathy gentleman purchased it. The 
Abbey was of large proportions, and stood 
in a lovely and fertile valley surrounded 
by many attached estates. It had a situa- 
tion fit fur the home of a prinee, still 
more for that of an archbishop. This 
historic spot, with its monkish associa- 
tions, its fish ponds, woods, village, abbey 
church, and abbots’ bones beneath their 
incised slabs, all passed into the posses- 
sion of our illustrious self-seeker. 

‘*Meeting his son when the purchase 
was completed, he smacked the youth on 
the shoulder. 

*** We've estates, and rivers, and hills, 
and woods, and a beautiful Abbey unri- 
valed in the whole of Wessex—ha, ha! 
he cried. 

***T don’t care about abbeys,’ said the 
gentle son. ‘They are gloomy; this one 
particularly.’ 

*** Nonsense!’ said his father. ‘ And 
we've a village, and the Abbey church 
into the bargain.’ 

“* Fee. 

***And dozens of mitered abbots in their 
stone coffins undergrounc, and tons of 
monks, allfor the same money— Yes, 
the very dust of those old rascals is 
mine! Ho, ho!’ 

“The son turned pale. ‘Many were 
holy men,’ he murmured, ‘despite the 
errors in their creed.’ 

“*Oh grow up and,get married, and 
have a wife who'll disabuse you of that 
ghostly nonsense!’ cried the Squire. 

** Not more than a year after this sever- 
al new peers were created for political 
reasons, with which we have no concern. 
Among them was the subject of this 
legend, much to the chagrin of some of 
his neighbors, who considered that such 
rapid advancement was tco great for his 
deserts. On tbis point I express no 
opinion. 

‘*He now resided at the Abbey, out- 
wardly honored by all in his vicinity, tho 
perhaps less honored in them hearts; and 
many were the visitors from far and near, 
In due course his son grew to manhood 
and married a beautiful woman, whose 
beauty, nevertheless, was no greater than 
her taste and accomplishments. She 
could read Latin and Greek, as well as 
one or two modern languages; above all, 
she had great skill as a sculptress in mar- 
ble and other materials. 

‘*The poor widow in the other village 
seemed to have been blasted out of exist- 
ence by the success of her long-time 
enemy. The two could not thrive side 
by side. She declined and died, her 
death having, happily, been preeeded by 
that of her child. 

‘*Tho the Abbey, with its little cells 
and quaint turnings, satisfied the curios- 
ity of visitors, it did not satisfy the noble 
lord (as the Squire had now become), 
Except the Abbots’ Hall, the rooms were 
miserably small for a baron of his wealth, 
who expected soon to be an earl, and the 
parent of a line of earls. 

‘** Moreover, the village was close to his 
very doors—on his very lawn; and he 
disliked the proximity of its inhabitants, 





his old craze for seclusion remaining 
with him still. On Sundays they sat at 
service in the very Abbey church which 
was part of his own residence. Besides, 
as his son had said, the conven‘ ual build- 
ings formed a gloomy dwelling, with its 
dark corridors, monkish associations, and 
charnel-like smell, 

‘**So he set to work, and did not spare 
his thousands. First, he carted the vil- 
lage bodily away to a distance of a mile 
or more, where he built new and, it must 
be added, convenient cottages, and a 
little barn-like church. The epot on 
which the old village had stood was now 
included in his lawn. But the villagers 
still intruded there, for they came to 
ring the Abbey church bells—a fine peal, 
which they professed (it is believed truly) 
to have an immemorial right to chime. 

‘** As the natives persistently came and 
got drunk in the ringing-loft, the peer 
determined to put a stop to it. He sold 
the ring of bells to a founder in a distant 
city, and to him one day the whole 
beautiful set of them was conveyed on 
wagons away from the spot on which 
they had hung and resounded for so many 
centuries, and called so many devout 
souls to prayer. When the villagers saw 
their dear bells going off in procession, 
never to return, they stood at their doors 
and shed tears. 

‘It was just after this time that the 
first shadow fell upon the new lord’s life. 
His wife died. Yet the renovation of the 
residence went on apace. The Abbey 
was pulled down, wing by wing, and a 
fair mansion built on 1s site. An addi- 
tional lawn was planned to extend over 
the spot where the cloisters had been, and 
for that purpose the ground was to be 
lowered and leveled. The flat tombs cov- 
ering the abbots were removed one by 
one, as a necessity of the embellishment, 
and the bones dug up. 

‘** OF these bones it seemed as if the ex- 
cavators would never reach the end. It 
was necessary to dig ditches and pits for 
them in the plantations, and from their 
quantity there was not much respect 
shown to them in wheeling them away. 

II. 

‘*One morning, when the family were 
rising from breakfast, a message was 
brought to my lord that more bones than 
ever had been found in clearing away the 
ground for the ball-room, and for the 
foundations of the new card-parlor. One 
of the skeletons was that of a mitered 
abbot—evidently a very holy person. 
What were they to do with it? 

*** Pat him into any hole,’ says my 
lord. 

‘*The foreman came a second time. 
‘There is something strange in those 
bones, my lord,’ he said; ‘we remove 
them by barrowfuls, and still they seem 
never to lessen. The more we carry away, 
the more there are left behind.’ 

** The son look disturbed, rose from his 
seat and went out of the room. Since his 
mother’s death he had been much de- 
pressed, and seemed to suffer from ner- 
vous debility. 

‘**Curse the bones!’ said the peer, an- 
gry at the extreme sensitiveness of his 
son, whose distress and departure he had 
observed. ‘ More, do yesay? Throw the 
wormy rubbish into any ditch you can 
find,’ 

** The servants looked uneasily at each 
other, for the old Catholicism had not at 
that time ceased to be the religion of 
these islands so long as it has now, and 
much of its superstition and weird fancy 
still lingered in the minds of the simple 
folk of this remote nook. 

** The son’s wife, the bright and accom- 
plished woman aforesaid, to enliven the 
subject told her father-in-law that she 
was designing a marble tomb for one of 
the London churches, and the design was 
to be a very artistic allegory of Death and 
the Resurrection; the figure of an Angel 
on one side, and that of Death on the 
other (according to the extravagant sym- 

bolism of that date, when such designs as 
this were much in vogue) might she, the 
lady asked, have a skull to copy in mar- 
ble for the head of Death? 

‘She might have them all, and wel. 
come, her father-in-lay,said. He would 
only be too glad. 





‘* She went out to the spot where the 
new foundations were being dug, and 
from the heap of bones chose the one of 
those sad relics which seemed to offer the 
most perfect model for her chisel. 

‘** * Tt is the last Abbot’s, my lady,’ said 
the clerk of the works. 

«Tt will do,’ said she, and directed it 
to be put into a box and sent to the 
house in London where she and her hus- 
band at present resided. 

‘*When she met her husband that day 
he proposed that they should return to 
town almost immediately. ‘This is a 
gloomy place,’ said he, ‘and if ever it 
comes into my hands I sha’n’tlive here 
much. I’ve been telling the old man of 
my debts, too, and he says he won't pay 
them—be hanged if he will, until he has 
a grandson at least—so let’s be off.’ 

‘*They returned to town. This young 
man, the son and heir, tho quiet and ner- 
vous, was not a very domestic character; 
he had many friends of both sexes with 
whom his refined and accomplished wife 
was unacquainted. Therefore she was 
thrown much upon her own resources; 
and her gifts in carving werea real solace 
to her. She proceeded with her design 
for the tomb of her acquaintance; and the 
Abbot’s skull, having duly arrived, she 
made use of it as her model, as she had 
planned. 

‘*Her husband being, as usual, away 
from home, she worked at her self-im- 
posed task till bed-time—and then retired. 
When the house had been wrapped in 
sleep for some hours the front door was 
opened, and the absent one entered, a 
little the worse for liquor—for drinking 
in those days was one of a nobleman’s 
accomplishments. He ascended the stairs, 
candle in hand, and feeling uncertain 
whether his wife had gone to bed or no, 
entered her studio to look for her. Hold- 
ing the candle unsteadily above his head, 
he perceived a heap of modeling clay; 
behind it a sheeted figure with a death’s 
head above it—this beirg in fact the 
draped dummy arrangement that his 
wife had built up to be ultimately copied 
in marble for the allegory she had designed 
to support the wural tablet. 

‘The sight seemed to overpower the 
gazer with horror; the candle fell from 
his hand, and in the darkness he rushed 
downstairs and out of the house. 

** *T’veseen it before!’ he cried, in mad 
and maudlin accents; ‘where? when?’ 

**At four o'clock the next morning news 
was brought to the house that my lord’s 
heir had shot himself dead with a pistol, 
at a tavern not far off. 

‘** His reason for the act was absolutely 
inexplicable to the outer world. The heir 
to an enormous property and a high title, 
the husband of a wife as gifted as she was 
charming, of all the men in English scci- 
ety he seemed to be the last likely to un- 
dertake such a desperate deed. 

** Only a few persons—his wife not be- 
ing one of them, tho his father was—knew 
of the sad circumstance in the life of the 
suicide’s mother, the late Lady Cicely, a 
few months before his birth—in which 
she was terrified nearly to death by the 
woman who held up poor little ‘ Death’s 
Head,’ over the churchyard wall. 

‘*Then people said that in this there 
was retribution upon the ambitious lord 
for his wickedness, particularly that of 
cursing the bones of the holy men of God, 
I give the superstition for what it is worth. 
It is enough to add, in this connection, 
that the old lord died, some say like Herod, 
of the characteristics he had imputed to 
the inoffensive human remains. However 
that may be, in a few years the title was 
extinct, and now not a relative or scion 
remains of the family that bore his name. 

**‘A venerable dissenter, a fearless as- 
cetic of the neighborhood, who had been 
deprived of his opportunities through 
some objections taken by the peer, 
preached a sermon the Sunday after his 
funeral, and mentioning no names, sig- 
nificantly took as his text Isaiah xiv, 10- 
23: 

“*Art thou also become weak as we? 
Art thou become like unto us? Thy pomp 
is brought down to the grave, and the noise 

of thy viols: the worm is spread under thee, 
and the worms cover thee. How art thou 
fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
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morning! How art thou cut down to 
the ground, which didst weaken the na- 
tions. . . I will rise up against him, 
saith the Lord of hosts, and cut off from 
Babylon the name, and remnant, and son, 
and nephew, saith the Lord.’ 


‘‘Whether as a Christian moralist he 


was justified in doing this I leave others 
to judge.” 





Here the doctor concluded his story, 
and the thoughtfulness which it had en- 
gendered upon his own features spread 
over those of his hearers, as they sat with 
their eyes fixed upon the fire. 
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A TAD POLE — Thaddeus of Warsaw.— 
Puck. 


.. It is easy for a girl to fall in love with 
a worthless man, but when she has to sup- 
port bim by taking in washing—ah, there’s 
the rub.—Atehison Globe. 


.- In Clover.—She: **So you are engaged 
to one of the Musgrave twins? How can 
you distinguish one from the other.”’ He: 
“T don’t try to.”—Life. 


.-Here’s a remarkable case: The other 
day a wagon-maker, who had been dumb 
for years, picked up a hub and spoke.— 
Binghamton Leader. 


.. He was so very ugly, this 
Extraordinary man, 
That when in battle he faced death 
Death turned away and ran. 
—New York Herald. 


..** What! you say that Mr. Smitb, the 
merchant, has gone blind! Here’s a pretty 
how d’yedo. I’ve got a bill on the man 
which is made out * payable at sight’ !’— 
Exchange. 


se Magistrate: ‘*You’re charged with 
begging.”? Beygur: “Ll wasn’t beggin’, yer 
wurshup.” Mu«agisirute: “But you were 
seen holdivg out your hand.’ Beggur: 
“It’s this way, yer wurshup—lI had to hold 
out my hand so much at school that now | 
can’t break myself of the habit.’’—E2z- 
change. 


..T'wo children were playing on the 
sidewalk and a lady passed them. ‘‘She’s 
a grass widow,” said one. ‘“* What’s a grass 
widow?’ asked the other. ‘‘Gracious! 
don’t you know that?” said the other, 
scornfully. ‘‘ Why, her husband died of 
hay fever.’’—Life. 


..[t doesn’t pay to do much talking when 

you’re mad enough to choke; 

Because the word that stings the deepest is 
the one that’s never spoke; 

Let the other fellow wrangle till the storm 
has blown away, 

Then he’ll doa heap of thinking "bout the 
things you didn’t say. 

—Farm and Fireside. 


..."' L have given up eating candy during 
Lent,’’ one little miss was overheard say to 
another in West Fifty-seventh Street, 
‘* Have you””’ was the responsein a tone of 
mingled surprise and admiration. ‘‘ And 
you love sweet thingsso much. It must be 
very hard to deny yourself candy.”’ ‘* Yes. 
it is hard,’ said the first little miss, ear- 
nestly, ** and [ couldn’t stand it only that 
Mamma lets me have all the lump sugar I 
want,.’’—New York Times. 


.-Thee manu who asks himself moar 
questions than he asks of eniboddy elce wil 
lern too find ansers. By this skeem he wil 
obtane informashun which wil remane; by 
the ether skeem he wil obtane informashun 
which wil depart. Itt iz a bad sine whena 
man sez “I’m as good as mi nabers.”’ Ten 
too wun it’s aslander on hiznabers. The 
man who iz sownd asleep iz perfectly sa’ is- 
fide; so iz the man who thinks he nose itt 
awl. A maskut should never taik pointers 
from a hoodoo. Thisiz the stowri of Old 
Dog Tray boiled down. The man whocan 
doo a little off eaverithing wil never dvo 
mutch off avithing. This fabul teeches us 
kuot to? shoot bear with bird shot. I once 
new a man who sed he woodent beleeve in 
anithing that he couldn’t sea. The wind 
blode him intwo the river and he crawled 
owt a wizer and a wetter mav.—Nuggels 
from the Great Divine. 


...-Miss Elizabeth was a very peculiar 
woman. She had a great deal of sense. 
Not that she was different from other wo- 
men in this relation, but she had so much 
of 1t that it surprised many young men. 
One day young Robinson went to call on 
her. Young Robinson was also very sensi- 
ble. He and Miss Elizabeth were well 
matched. They could talk together on any 
number of subjects, and they knew just 





when and where to stop, just what to say, 
and what not to say. On this particular 
day there wasa long story in the afternoon 
papers about a person known as ‘‘ Jack the 
Kisser,’? who bothered many young women 
and girlsin the streets by catching them 
and kissing them. Miss Elizabeth said that 
she did not think that a girl could be kissed 
by any man unless she wanted him to kiss 
her. Robinson said that any man could kiss 
any woman by brute force. Miss Elizabeth 
said that that was all nonsense. ‘I'll tell 
you what we’ll do,” said Robinson; ‘“ you 
are certain thata man cannot kiss a woman 
unless she is a party to the kissing. I am 
certain tbat a man can. We—you and I— 
will try it.”” Miss Elizabeth said she did 
notsee any harm in that, so Robinson began 
to try to kiss her. After several minutes 
and trials, he succeeded, and she, seeing 
that it was useless to combat him further, 
gave in and let him kiss her all he wanted 
to. Whenit was all over, Miss Elizabeth 
had an inspiration. ‘‘I’ll tell you what 
we'll do,’’ said Miss ElJzabeth, ‘‘ my foot 
slipped that time. We’ll try it over again.” 
—New York Sun. 
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COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
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Upper diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, pain; 
3, to abolish; 4, connections; 5, gloomy; 6, 
shown the way; 7, a consonant. 

Lower diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, an 
animal; 3, nimble; 4, intelligent beings; 5, 
upper ten; 6, the French verb, to be; 7,a 
consonant. 

Left-hand hour-glass: 1, A plant; 2, an 
elastic fluid; 3,to request; 4, myself; 5, 
human skill; 6, a composer in writing; 7, 
to deprive of vigor. 

Right-hand hour glass: 1, Rushing; 2, 
tattle; -3, to go wrong; 4, myself; 5,a unit; 
6, schemes; 7, images in iifferent sub- 
stances. 


WORD SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS.— 
Selected. 


1. Take a letter from a weapon, and leave 
ascience. (All transposed.) 

2. Take a letter from to think deeply, and 
leave inclined. 

3. Take a Jetter from a protection for the 
finger, and leave gay. 

4. Take a letter from a parcel, and leave 
to mingle. 

5. Take a letter from amazement, and 
leave a marriage portion. 

6. Take a letter from a wax light, and 
leave a weapon. 

7. Take a letter from a limestone sub- 
stance, and leave a kingdom. 

8. Take a letter from a spy, and leave the 
value of. 

9. Take a letter from dull, and leave a 
broom. 

10. Take a letter from a drawing, and 
leave a box. 

11. Take a letter from a recluse, and leave 
hilarity. 

The letters omitted, put down in this order, 
spell the name of an orator. 





CUBE 
1——____——- ———? 
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pray tage 4 
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7 8 
From 1 to 2, the Goddess of Wisdom. 


* 1 to 3, a-dwarf. 
‘* 2to4, a mean passion. 
* 3 to4, a planet. 
‘“ 6to 8, to amend. 
* 5 to7, changing letters 
‘* 7% to 8, a messenger of the gods. 
**« 5 tol, a mineral salt. 
* 6 to 2, a girl’s name. 
** §8to4, to bind the neck. 
7 to 3, wanting dignity. 
E. C. H. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 


Bi .. cm. cecees eel Meee 

Across: 1, Power of attraction; 2, a me- 
teor; 3, the three colors, red, white and 
blue; 4, languor; 5, a support for the feet; 
6, games of men; 7, a state of trial; 8, be- 
longing to old times; 9, calculations. 

From one 1 to 2(not including 2) principal 
from 2 to 3, sicknesses; from 1 to3, important 
parts ofa ship; from 4 to 2 (not including 
2), a heavenly body; from 2 to 5, note; from 
4 to 5,a kind of feldspar; from 6 to 2 (not 
including 2), a part of the body: from 2 to 7, 
an implement; from 6 to 7,a rest for the 
feet. 


LADDER. 


os x 


x* O O # 
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The right upright means going up; the 
left with care; the lower word acruss 
eras; the next without care: the next made 
use of; the next for temporary use. 
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Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Ete. 

One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 





Send for our book of receipts showing use 


of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
- has been removed, 

Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


° 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &C0., Dorchester, Mas* 
PULPIT FURNITURE. 
Send for Circulars 


JI. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine Street, New York. 
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TRIED. 
ATTEMPT WITH CONFIDENCE. 


THOSE WHOM IT HAS CURED. 
REVIEW FULL OF IT. 


YOU INHALE IT. 


INDUCED THAT REMAINS WHEN THE 
1S DISCONTINUED. 


OXYGEN MAKES YOU STRONG. 
SEND FOR THE BOOK. 


RALGIA, YOUR RHEUMATISM OR CATARRH, IS TO GET STRONG. 


YOU GET IT FREE OF CHARGE. 


OMETHING 


TO LIVE FOR 


THE LITTLE ONES. YOU MAY BE 
WEARY ENOUGH OF LIFE, BUT YOUR 
CHILDREN ARE NOT, AND YOU OWE 
SOMETHING TO THEM. 

IF SOME DRAINING DISEASE 
SAPS YOUR VITALITY IT IS YOUR 
DUTY TO DO ALL YOU CAN TO GET 
RID OF IT. YOU HAVE NOT DONE 
THIS IF YOU GIVE UP TO YOUR DE- 
< PRESSION WHILE ANY POSSIBLE 
\ MEANS OF RELIEF REMAINS UN- 


HERE'S A SOURCE OF REVITALIZATION AND RELIEF THAT YOU CAN 
BECAUSE IT IS NO LONGER NEW--IT HAD ITS 
INTRODUCTION 21 YEARS AGO, AND IS INDORSED WITH SIGNED TESTIMONY BY 
200 PAGES OF TESTIMONY BESIDES A QUARTERLY 
BOTH SENT ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
COMPOUND OXYGEN IS VITALIZED OZONE. 


IT 1S CHARGED WITH ELECTRICITY. 


AT ONGE A GENIAL GLOW OF RETURNING STRENGTH PER- 
VADES THE SYSTEM, AND AS A RESULT A CONDITION OF ROBUST VITALITY IS 
INHALATION OF COMPOUND OXYGEN 
THE BEST WAY TO SETTLE YOUR CONSUNIPTION OR NEU- 


COMPOUND 


ADDRESS ® 





420 SUTTER StT., SA@ Francisco, Car. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, #-—_ 


———_* - 


66 CHURCH ST., TORONT®, CANADA. 





DEAFNESS RELIEVED 


When caused by "Fevers, Colds, Measles, Catarrh, Gatherings, etc,, by the use a the Invisible Sound Discs. 
Worn months without removal, and‘cause no pain, For partial de vinese Only. 


A. WALES. Brid zeport, Conn. 





THE IMPROVED COMBINED 


AWHING AND BLIND 


Is fitted with chain con- 
nections; is strong. 
urable. light 2"4 
andsome. It 
meets the approval of 
leading architects and 
is unequaled by any 
awning, inside or 
outside ghutter 
now in use. 
easily handled than oe 
common awning, 
simple in comatanien. 
With care it will last in 
perfect condition for 
years. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


BALTIMORE BLIND AND AWNING COMPANY, 
26 S. Charles St,, Baltimore, Md. 








LEY’S 
ver Plated Corrugated Glass 








PB Pittsbargh, Pa, 








Decorations. 


Artistic decorations for the table, of painted Por- 
celain, Glass, and Solid Silver; comprising some of 
the best expressions of art in these directions. 


Ovington Brothers 


330 
Above ) rirthAve., | Near 


gad st. | New York.’ | 33d St, 
Brooklyn House Fulton and Clark Sts. 





D. L. Dowp’s HEALTH Seance. 
For Brain-Workers & Sedentary 







Gentlemen, Ladies, oink i 
or Invalid. A complete gymnasium 
‘Takes up but 6 in square floor-roo 
rm new, scientific, durable. comprehensive, 
cheap. indorsed by 30,000 physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, editurs & others 
now using it. Send for illustrated cir- 
culor, 40 ergravings, 1.0 charge. Prof, 
L. Dov d, Scientific, Physical & Vo- 
cal Culture, 9 Bast 14th St,. New York, 








(TRADE MABE.) 
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farm and Garven, 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feei specially interested. | 


BUILDING UP A FARM. 
BY DR. GEO, G. GROFF. 





I HAVE just received a letter from a 
young farmer, asking advice in reference 
to buying a run-down farm, and then 
gradually building it up again into a first 
class place. Thinking that there may be 
other young men, with thoughts similar to 
those of my friend, I will undertake to 
outline my observations on this important 
subject. 

NATURAL ADVANTAGES TO BE SOUGHT.— 
The incentive to purchasing a run-down 
place, will generally be, that it can be 
bought for a much smaller sum of money 
than a place in good condition, and with 
young mea this means, in most cases, 
a good deal. The following points it may 
be well to bear in mind when considering 
such a place. The soil should be naturally 
good, or at least of fair quality, or it should 
respond readily to fertilizers. It costs much 
money to bring up a poor soil, so that itis a 
great gain, if one can secure an abused 
farm with a good soil, which will, at once, 
under good treatment begin to produce 
paying crops. Evidence of the quality of 
. soil will be found by observing what the 
farmsatjacent are able to produce. There 
will not be much risk in buying a ‘“‘ poor ”’ 
farm which is surrounded by good farms. 
The late summer or early autumn is the best 
season in which to make a prospecting 
tour, for then one can see what the land can 
produce. There will be seen the late crops 
in the fields, and the quantity of the earlier 
ones can be seen in the barn. 

WaERE TO PurcHASE.—The drift of our 
population is now rapidly toward the towns, 
and real-estate there is advancing while it 
it is depreciating away from the towns, 
Thirty years ago, farms near our towns 
were not held at much higher figures than 
those five or ten miles distant, and those 
persons, wao, thea, wisely purchased, and 
have held to the present time, have gener- 
ally become wealthy. I think this will for 
some time continue to be the case, and 
hence, properties near growing towns, when 
they are offered at a low figure, may prove 
profitable to purchase. Often, just a little 
distance back in the country, from a grow- 
ing town, farm property may be abnormally 
low. In such places, one may look for bar- 
gains, as is illustrated by President Cleve- 
land’s now famous purchase near Wash- 
ington City. If one could be sure of coming 
railroads or electric roads, it would be well 
to purchase along their lines. It would be 
well to observe with care all the ‘‘ natural’”’ 
advantages and disadvantages of the farm. 
Springs of pure water, clear running 
streams, a piece of timber land, a strip of 
meadow land, fine building sites, are nat- 
ural characters which, at the present time, 
give value to farms, often more than the 
quality of the soil. They should be noted 
with care. Then the farm needs a good 
outlet to the next town, and to the nearest 
railroad station. Inthese days, an inacces- 
sible farm is of comparatively little value. 
There must be a good road, or the place to 
make a good road, or the farm had better 
be passed. Some thought too must be given 
to the character of the people living in the 
neighborhood of thefarm you think of pur- 
chasing. If they are dull, heavy, careless, 
unprogressive, if they care nothing for 
education or religion, unless there is pros- 
pect of their speedy displacement by a bet- 
ter class of inhabitants, it would be well 
not to buy there. 

WHAT FIRST TO DO.—We will suppose 
that the people are all right, and that the 
soil and natural advantages are promising. 
The purchase has been made, what steps 
are to be taken to build up the farm? We 
take the case of one who must make his 
living from the farm, while he improves it. 
The first thing then is to improve the soi], 
aad bring it to a high degree of fertility, 
aud this the young farmer should do, by so 
far as is possible, making his own fertilizers 
aainot buying them. He can increase the 
quantity of stock, and buy for them rich 
tood, getting from it, milk or beef, and also 
mtoure, or two profits. It may be profita 
ble to buy some commercial fertilizers, but 
the balk of the manure must be produced 
ou the farm. Not only should the land be 
well fertilized, but is needs to be well tilled 
als>. If there are ravines and gullies, these 
sho tlt be filled with logs and brush, and 
¢ 1.tivated over and closed, or, if too deep to 
cultivate over, the bushes should be cut, 
aud the banks put ia grass. Then by lay- 
jog logs across the bottom, or makiag dame 
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there, they will gradually fill up. But put 
them into some presentable shape. 

Fencinc.—The farm should be neatly 
fenced. At the present time wire fence is 
the cheapest. Take a time during the 
winter to smooth up the posts a little, put 
a neat, finished top on each, nail on the 
wire securely, and the value of the farm 
will be increased a good many dollars over 
another which is fenced in a slip-shod man- 
ner. And after the fences are made, keep 
the weeds closely cut; their growth adds 
nothing to the value of the plece. 

MAKE REPAIRS about the barn and out- 
buildings, nail fast all loose boards; and, as 
soon as possible, treat all the exposed 
woodwork on the place to a generous coat 
of paint. The fences about the buildings 
should also be put into good repair, and 
painted or whitewashed. And here I would 
drop a suggestion. Many farm buildings 
and their surroundings are greatly disfig 
ured by the large number of fences. There 
is the fence about the cattle-yard, the fence 
about the front of the house, the fence 
around the back yard, the fence around 
one or more gardens. These fences, with 
the bushes growing along them, are no 
ornament, but the contrary. They are not 
needed: they exist, generally, to keep out 
the cattle and the chickens. The cattle 
should be fenced in the fields or kept in the 
stables, and there should be a large chicken- 
yard, fenced with woven wire, in which the 
feathered bipeds may be confined. it will 
not only be an ornamentation to the farm 
to remove all superfluous fences about the 
baildings, but will save much labor and 
money, too. After the fences are removed 
the grounds should be nicely leveled, and 
put intoa good sod. 

MAKE A GARDEN.—The farm sbould have 
a good large garden, not the miserable, lit- 
tle affair seen on so many farms, cultivated 
by the weary wife, and from which she, 
after many struggles, secures an occasional 
dish, but a garden of at least a quarter of an 
acre, laid out twice as long as wide, and 
planted so that it may be cultivated by the 
horse. From such a garden, the family may 
almost entirely subsist during the summer 
and autumo months. In this garden, we 
should have a row each of currants, goose- 
berries, red and black raspberries, and of 
blackberries, Theze should be in rows, at 
least s1x feet apart, so that the horse culti 
va‘or may be run through occasionally to 
keep the gecuad loose and to kill the weeds. 

PLANT [REES.—Tree planting should re- 
ceive a good deal of attention. If there is 
no orchard on the place, a young one should 
be started at ence. Apple, pear, peach, 
cherry and plum trees should all be planted 
in liberal numbers, and then the ground 
carefully cultivated for six or eight years, 
and only hoed crops planted. No grass or 
grain should be grown in the young or- 
chard. At the end often years, the orchard 
should add at least $1,000 to the value ot 
the farm. Shade trees and shubbery should 
be planted about the buildiaogs so as to pre- 
sent an attractive appearance. If the place 
is a windy one, it will be well to plant an 
evergreen windbreak on that side of the 
premises most exposed to severe winds. 
Good shade trees should be planted in each 
pasture field for the use of the stock. If 
there are any barren spots, or places so 
rough that they cannot be farmed, it would 


be well to plant those with trees which 
will do for fencing or lumber in the 
future. It would be well to plant trees 
about each spring on the farm. The 
highway leading to the house should 
be planted on both sides with some 
g variety of shade tree. Ifthere are any 
specially good building sites on the farm, 
it would be well to plant some trees about 
these too, so at to prepare them for future 
use. These trees need not cost much money, 
for our native forest trees, if removed with 
plenty of roots, and then carefully re- 
planted, will grow, and do as well as trees 
purchased at the nurseries. This is true of 
our different oaks, the walnuts, elms, ashes, 
poplars, beeches, maples, etc.; and our 
woods are full of the finest native shrubs, 
as the laurels, rhododendrons, azaleas 
ceanothus, choke cherry, friage tree, burn- 
ing bush, etc. 

THE RoADs —It has already been men- 
tionec that good roads must be obtained. 
The new purchaser will often find, that the 
road which is his main outlet could be bet- 
ter located. Possibly a hard bill or a piece 
of swampy road could be avoided. It is in- 
deed wonderful how unnaturally some of 
our old arelocated. They can hardly 
be changed, but that they will beimproyed! 
Yet. to relocate these roads is often a most 
difficult matter. The subject should be 
given most careful thought. After a defi- 
nite plan has been formed, as to where the 
road shoald be located, it would be well to 
+ about et unt rere your — 

arm, wo ne y the propose 

change. Wit cafe, ai the parties who 
would be benefited by the change should 
be approached, and the matter exol«ined, 
and their ¢o-operation enlisted. The par- 
ties whose ls would be cut by the new 
road, will be the hardest to deal with, but 
for them, too, some advantages can doubt- 
leas be pointed ont, besides they will receive 
money damages which will overcome the 
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opposition of many. I have seen one man 

to improve his own farm, have a large por- 

tion of the roads in the township, relocated 

and that too with little or no opposition. 

When there is a persistent will, a way will 
found. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—I know of a farm, pur- 
chased years ago for some $8,000. Shade 
trees of many varieties were planted about 
the buildings, a fine garden made, apd 
orchards of small {ruits planted. Ten years 
ago the house and six acres, including the 
garden and orchards, were sold for $12,000 
to a wealthy man who desired “a place 
with the trees grown.”’ The farm with the 
barn remains to the first proprietor. 

In another ease, a farmer planted ever- 
green trees about a pecu'iarly beautiful 
building site. His son has just sold the hill 
for $1,000 to a person who took a fancy to 
the spot * because of the trees,” 

I know of ove gentleman,a city man, 
who undertook to interest the commu. 
nity in which he had his summer 
home, ino planting trees along all the 
highways. It is now claimed that 
every road in the townsbip is now so 
planted, while real estate has adVanced im- 
mensely, largely, { am told, because of the 
delightfully sbaded drives in that section, 
these all being artificial, however. I know 
of one casenear Washington City, where, in 
a few years, a young man raised the value 
of a run-down place from ten dollars to over 
one hundred dollars per acre. More illus- 
trations could be given, but these will be 
sufficient. Ifthe right location is secured, 
and a price not too high paid, a young man 
can do well in Luildsng up a farm. 

LEWISBURY, PENN. 
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SOME SEASONABLE HINTS. 
BY D. D. T. MOORE. 











THE ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN call 
for both thought and action at this season. 
While little can probably be done outdoors 
until near theclose of March, those who 
purpose either planting new or enlarging 
or renewing old orchardsand fruit zardens, 
will meantime find plenty todoin arrang- 
ing and providing for the contemplated 
improvements. Trees and vines for plant- 
ing this spring, if not already secured or 
arraoged for, should be ordered early and 
of trustworthy parties, and to find the latter 
it will be well to consult the nursery ad- 
vertisements in THE INDEPENDENT. In 
purchasing trees, or anything else for the 
farm, it is always safer to deal with princi- 
pals rather than agents. 

Great care should be taken in selecting 
vaneties of both large and small fruits. 
Take pains to get well tested and approved 
kinds, true to name, and adapted to your 
soil and climate. Neglect of these items 
often causes loss ef time and money. Itis 
very annoying to wait several years for a 
tree to bear, and then fiad that its fruit is 
of the wrong variety. Early apples are the 
most profitable for those near a market. 
For winter apples the experience of neigh- 
bors is generally the best guide. Itis not 
advisable to have a great many kinds for 
marketing; regard should be had to quality 
rather than number of varieties. Select 
the best land on the farm for an orchard, 
rather than the poorest, and prepare the 
soil for manuring, plowing and harrowing 
as thoroughly and early as practicable. 

Among pears the Bartlett is the most 
reliable and profitable—the favorite in mar- 
ket. Quinces pay well when properly 
cared for, but if neglected they prove un- 
profitable. The “Apple” or ‘‘Orange” is 
a favorite variety in the market, but some 
of the newer sorts promise to become pop- 
ular. Small fruits should be more gener- 
ally grown. Tho it may not pay isolated 
farmers to raise more strawberries, currants 
etc.; than they need for home use, the busi 
ness is usually profitable near a city or pop- 
ulous village. Blackberries, raspberries and 
grapes should be grown on every farm— 
enough to supply the family, at least, if not 
for marketirg. 

IMPROVING RURAL HOMES is now season- 
able, and should receive attention from all 
farmers who have families and intend to 
make their homesteads permanent, instead 
of selling out and going West, or elsewhere, 
the first opportunity. As spring opens 
every farm dwelling, whether a stately 
mansion or simple cottage, ought to be 
rendered ircreasingly attractive by beauti- 
fying its surroundings. The flower garden 
and lawn, however limited in area, should 
be looked after as soon as the weather per- 

its outdoor manioulations. Among other 

atters it is well to rake all litter from the 
lawn, give it atop dressing of some good 
fertilizer, and sow seed on thin or bare 
spots. It is also in order to make new 
walks, and to rake and roll gravel on the 
old ones. Deciduous trees may be plaated 
this month, but evergreens can be more 
safely moved later. See to any trees that 
have been injured duringthe winter. Beds 
of bulbs may be uacovered; but if the plents 
show above the surface, protect by placing 
litter over them on frosty nights. Seeds ot 
annuals and other decorative plants may 
be sown in window boxes. the same aspre 
viovsly advised for vegetable seeds. 

As the season advan¢es every rural citizen 
should proceed to adorn and beaunti'y hig 


home by the planting of trees, shrubs, 
ipehes, with @ diameter pf tweaty-six 
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inches. It bears flowers of red or white 
color, and both fruit and seeds are eaten by 
thenatives. The seeds are dried, parched, 
and when pulverized finely are mixed with 
meal for gruel, and sometimes made into 
bread. The fruit is sour and not much rel- 
ished; but the inner part of the plant, which 
is soft and pleasantly acid, is often eaten by 
the traveler. 

The Opuntia has a succession of thick, 
flat branches or leaves, with tutts of sharp 
spines over their surfaces. The common 
prickly pear is O vulgaris, and is found on 
the seecoast of New England and in some 
places on the Hudson. O. Missouriensis 
grows on the shores of Lake Michigan, and 
the banks of the rivers in Wisconsin. 0. 
Rajfinesquii grows in Illinois and farther 
westward, ‘These are hardy varieties very 
desirable for rock work. The fruit of 
Opuntia is sometimes called Indian fig; in 
come parts of Europe it is known as the 
Barbary fig, and we learn that in the Island 
of Sicily thefé are ten thousand acres de- 
vines and flowers; and the building cf new 
or repairing of old fences, trellises, arbors, 
and like ornamental appendages; and the 
same course should be pursued by suburbaao 
and village residents who have sufficient 
space around their dwellings. The plant- 
ing of a few trees and vines, and a little 
timely use of lumber, hammer and nals, 
with a suitable application of paint and 
whitewasb, would wonderfully improve 
many a homestead wnoich now presents a 
dingy appearance. Such ornamental “‘bet- 
terments”’ are not expensive, yet they 
afford genuine gratification to the family, 
while visitors and passing strangers wiil 
derive pleasure from their attractiveness. 

FIELD WORK must soon be entered upon, 
and preparations therefor ought to be 
madeearly. To be ready for prompt and 
successful action severa] things are essen- 
tial. Good farm help is important, and 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT need not be 
advised to look first to the morals of the 
men they employ, tho inteiligence and ca- 
pacity are also required. Working teams 
should now be put in good condition for 
spring service. An efficient force of men 
and teams, we!l managed, will make things 
move right along when the _ season 
opeas, See that all implements and 
machines )equiredin spring are made ready 
for instant use Whenever wanted. Procure 
the best of seeds early, and also whatever 
fertiliz-rs may be needed, for upon these 
items largely depend good and abundant 
crops. Look well to farm drainage. Outlet 
drains are liable to be obstructed by ice or 
snow at this season. Surface drains to 
carry water from grain fields should be 
cleaned out whenever they become clogged 
with leaves or otherwise. Watcn the fields 
of wiuter wheat as to surface water, and 
remember that many farmers find harrow- 
ingin the spriog beveficial. A top-dressing 
of some quick-xcting fertilizer will often 
materially increase the yield of winter 
wheat. 

NEw YORE City. 


A BIT OF TALK ABOUT CACTUS. 


BY MRS. M. D, WELLCOME. 














THE remarkable succulent plants arranged 
by Linozus under the name of Cactus, has 
been divided by modern botanists into a 
number of genera, but the name still con- 
tinues in popular use for the whole order. 
Nearly or quite 500 species are now known, 
and every year collectors are sending home 
new ones; but iu the time of Linneus, the 
most celebrated of modern naturalists and 
the founder of the present system of botany, 
who wa3 born in Sweden 1707, very few 
Cacti were known, and so late as the year 
1807, Persoon enumerated only thirty-two. 

Nearly all of the Cactus tamily are found 
ia America, chiefly on the hot, dry plains of 
Mexico aad Brazil, where they are subjeeted 
to the extremes of moisture and drought. 
It is a woaoderful provision that so formed 
these plants as reservoirs of water so that 
when for six months in the year there is no 
rain, they are able to survive on the m ist- 
ure stored up in their succulent stems. 
They also furnish the natives with a cool, 
refreshing liquid, and even the cattle break 
through the tough skin with their hoofs 
and suck the juice. When old, some of 
these fleshy stems have within a woody 
substance composed of annual rings and 
covered with a bark. 

They grow on the arid plains, on bare 
rocks, on old lavas, on the mountains, and 
many species grow on the trees of American 
forests. Some attain an immense hight, 
others are of a creeping habit. Nearly all 
varieties have beautiful flowers, and some 
produce a very edible fruit. 

The Tree cactus grows to a hight of fifty 
to sixty feet, sometimes with only one trunk 
not larger than a man’s arm; others with 
candelabra-like brafiches, On the great 
plains of Arizona, near the foot of the 
mountains, thousands of these giant cacti 
grow. ‘They are covered with great th>rns, 
which are exceedingly resinouz; and when 
lighted at the base the flame will! travel up 
to the top of the cactus with great rapidity 
without injaring it at all. Birds maku 
holes in them for their nests. The blocm 
is a crowa of white floversattketop. Tue 
fruit is figlike in form and fyl] of seeds, 
and is said to have a pleasgut taste. 

Another species ( Echingcactus Wizlizenc} 
is found in Mexico, of shapeless growth, 
but sometimes resembling @ barre), and 
growing to the hight of fifty-two or more 
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voted to the culture of this cactus for its 
fruit alone. An English traveler in Corsica 
thus describes a scene: 


“{[t was an amusing sight to see a mother 
feeding her four children, all sitting on their 
haunches in the open air, from a ket of 
Barbary I was puzzled at first at the 
gloves, the pocket-handkerchiefs and the evi- 
dent desire to clean the fruit of every particle 
of rind; but happening to try one mvself, I 
found that every hair of the soft, furry-looxing 
substance outside wasas sharp as a needle, and 
ey fingers, lips and tongue. We are 

tongs by experience, and, tho Barbary figs are 
solid at ten fora penny, I shall not be inclined 
to try them again.”’ 


Phyllicactus Ackermani bears beautiful 
crimson flowers with a violet center. P. 
crenatus has fragrant white flowers seven 
or eight inches in diameter which remain 
open several days. P. grandiflorus roseus 
bears flowers of a delicate lilac shaded with 
lavender. 

Turk’s Cap cactus, sometimes called the 
Great Melon cactus (Melocactusc ommunis), 
is a pative of the West Indies. It bears 
some resemblance toa huye green melon. 
In its native country it attains a bight of 
from one to two feet, and a yard and 4 half 
in circumference. Its small red blossoms 
are produced at the crown in a dense mass 
of wool. A writer describing this singular 
cactus, says: 


“It grows on the steep sides of the rocks, 
where it apvears to be thrust out of the aper- 
ture, having little or no earth to support it. the 
roots shooting down into tbe fissures of the 
rocks to a remarkable depth. so that it is very 
difficult to get the plants up; and as they de- 
light in such ploocs, they seldom do well when 
transplanted into better soil. In time of drouth 
the cattle repair to the barren hills and rocks 
where they grow.rip them up with their horns, 
tear off the outside skin, and greedily devour 
all the moist part. The fruit is frequently 
eaten by the natives.” 


The Mammillaria cactus is so called from 
the little nipple-shaped protuberances 
which cover its surface. The Lace cactus 
derives its name from the fine network of 
delicate spines which coverit. Philocereus 
senilis, or ‘‘Old Man’ cactus is one of the 
most curious of all. It derives its name 
botanically and popularly from the long 
silvery white hairs which, springing from 
the center of the crown, fall downward 
gracefully, almost wholly concealing the 
plant. 

Mammillaria fulvispina is very hand- 
some. It is a globe thickly covered with a 
network of spines of an ivory whiteness 
turning to purple at the point, and are 
curved upward toward the top of the plant. 
The large flowers are of a silvery pink 
color. 

The Queen cactus (Phyllocactus lati- 
frons) grows to a hight of several feet and 
has large, flat leaves. The flowers are said 
to be a footin diameter and of the purest 
white. The sepals and tubes are of a red- 
dish hue. This is considered by some flor- 
ists as the grandest of the night-blooming 
cereus. The King cactus has enormous 
flowers of a rich crimson color, with a deli- 
cate purple shading toward the center. 
The flowers keep perfect for several days, 
and it is not uncommon for a good sized 
plant to have more than 100 of these gigan- 
tic fiowers open at once. 

Cereus MacDonaldi is the largest flow- 
ering of the night blooming, its yellowish 
flowers often measuring eighteen inchs 
across. 

Echinocereus candicans, or Rainbow 
cactus, derives its latter name from the 
bands of differently colored spines ranging 
from creamy white to bright crimson, very 
beautiful of itself, but when to this is added 
the flowers of rich crimson with a white 
center, it is specially attractive. These are 
semi-double, and four inches in diameter, 
free blooming and of easy culture. 

Echinocactus setispinus is not, like the 
Rainbow, a handsome plant, bat it compen- 
sates for its lack of beauty by blooming 
from early spring till late in the fall, and 


then brightening the winter with its coral- 
red fruit. The flowers are very large, 
orange yellow, with a bright red circle 
inside, and are fragrant. 

E. Mutleri is of quite recent introduc- 
tion, and blooms when only two years old. 
Its flowers are double, and of a satiny rose 
color; they remain open for fully a week, 
and have a delicate fragrance, nother of 
this class is £.oxygona, the flowers from 
six to eight inches in length and four in 
diameter. The outer part of the tune is 
curiously marked with green and red; the 
petals are white, stained with red on the 
margins. 

Ove ot the very best varieties for the 
amateur is Echinocereus pectinatus,which 
is exceedingly free blooming and blossoms 
when smail. The flowers, of a bright, 
purplish-pink color and very fragrant, 
measure three inches or more across, The 
plant is thickly covered with a network of 
white spines closely pressed to the stem. 

Mammiltlariamicromeris,sometimes call: 
ed the Button cactus, ought to be name 
Little Beauty. It grows in little round 
balls which form a large cluster without 
any ‘horrid thorns,’”’ and blossoms when 
very small. The flowers are succeeded by 
bright carmine berries which keep perfect 
during winter. It will live for monthsina 
perfectly dry condition. 

There are many more very beautiful after 
the cactus fashion,which is quite unlikeany 
other style; but [ want to have room to tell 
you about Mr. Elias A. Long’s method ot 
growing them as told by him iu his excel 
leat monthly Popular Gardening,J uly, 1887 
He says: 


* In order to 0 entow the greatest possible share 
of pleasure wiih the least possible inconven- 
ience in growing a tair collection of cacti, the 
writer bas adopted tor house use a method 
which he bas seen employed in cactus houses. 
It is to plant a dozen or more plants 1n a mass 
in one large pot or other receptacie for earth, 
tne surface of which is treated like a miniature 
rockery, and with the center eonsiderably 
higher than the edge. 

* Recently in thus disposing of a fine collec- 
tion received from cactus specialists of Phila- 
— an ordinary fernery base bought at a 

local store, was used for holding the earth. 
This was planted as shown in the engraving 
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and up tothe present time it has developed into 
the most handsome and unique parlor orna- 
ment we think we have ever seen. It is the 7 
miration of all our friends not only because of 
the charming effect created by the various 
forms and colors of the plants themselves, but 
b-cause in one or another of these it is rarely 
without flowers. 

* The addition of the rockery feature affords 
advantages in several ways. First, by the se- 
lection of pleasing colors of stone, as marble 
and granite, red and gray, and other kinds as 
they may be had in fragments from the stone- 
cutter’s yard,and then of a few seashore pebbles, 
cnelne etc.,a handsome contrast with the cactus 

is B roduced. The stones also enable one to 

ld up the soil in a mound-like way that is 
pene a to providing that dryness which 
all cactuses enjoy.” 

This metbod is admirable for those who 
wish to have a variety of cacti show to the 
best advantage. The soil should consist of 
one-third at least of sand—balf sand would 
do no harm—and ordinary garden loam. 
Manure is not needed. Asarule, the cacti 
grown at the North rest during the winter, 
and start into growth in the spring, blos- 
soming in late spring, and some not 
till late autumn. When growing they 
should be watered twice a week. Great 
care should be had to give perfect drainage. 
The bottom of the pot should have a depth 
of several inches of draining materials, as 
the plants do not have roots requiring much 
soil. Charcoal, finely pulverized, is good 
to mix with the earth as it increases the 
brilliancy of the flowers. 

In forming a group like that described 
by Mr. Long, the night-blooming cereus 
ee hardly besuitable, but a selection from 
the day-bloomers, which are somewhat tall 
and branching, for the center, and dwarf 
varieties to fill around them. Those of 
column-shape would do finely for a center, 
and of these Pilocereus senilis, or *‘ Old 
Man”’ cactus, P. Houlletti, with its curious 
tufts of long, white, silky’ hair, and yellow 
and brown spines, would be very attractive. 
For the edge to droop over, varieties of the 
Flagelliformis, or Whip-cord cactus, would 
be well adapted. There are new hybrids 
offered of this species, crossed with U. 
speciossimus, which have larger flowers in 
colors of rose, carmine and scarlet. 

Mapy varieties of cactus can be easily 
raised from seed, and a packet of thirtv 
sorts can be purchased for twenty cents, It 
is interesting towatch the growth of seed. 
lings; but it takes several years to produce 
blooming plants. 
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SCRAP, which is Meat 
from slaughter houses. CTLY aed 
and ground, Poultry aetket tt, “and devour it greedily. 
You want samples and send them FREE. 

Address BROOKLYN COTINE & FOOD CO 
1238 Water Street, N,V City 


BIG CASH DISCOUNTS. 


Farmers be sensible and save the 
large sums you pay for credit by 
writing to us for Seeds, Tools and 
Implements, and getting big cash 
discounts, 

Club with your neighbors and 
order everything you want. Try 
at. 
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P.-O. Box 3454, New York City. 
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Colds and Coughs 
croup, 
sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
the safest 
and most effective 
emergency medicine. 
It should be in every 
family. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been putting 
up the famous product which stirred med- 
ical circles when first invented and given to 
the world by ~ ares chemist, Justus 
von Liebig. 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known around the world and has lately 
been carried into “Darkest Africa’ by Stan- 
ley. Itis paeperss: shable for purity, 

and beneficial effects. As BEEF 
licious and refreshing, (A BL in 
Improved and Economic Cookery. 
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Each vine sealed with 
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Shrubs, Vines, or Roses, till 
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fhe C.L. Van Dusen Nursery Co. 


BOX B. GENEVA, N. Y. 





MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than halfacentury 
noted for superiority over all others. 


WHY DO 
Baker's Complete Manures 


Baker's AA Ammoniated - Super- 
Phosphate 


Baker's Pelican Bone Fertilizer 


show results unexcelled by any? 

frequently turn unprofitable into profitable farming? 
keep the land in excellent condition? 

even when used several years on the same piece? 

















Above question answered in our new pocket memo- 
randum and account book, 


FACTS FOR FARMERS, 


Mailed free. Send for one. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., 


215 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
[Established 1860.) 
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STOVE PO LISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Sav r, Clean- 
inset Durability and Ch lied. 
BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Maas. 
FERIN | TE Can be applied by any one. 
Two coats on common 

wood produce a beautiful finish: more attractive 
than natural woods. Durable, economical. Send 
for circular and sample of wood finished with 


Ferinite to SEELEY BROTHERS, 32 Burling 
Slip, New York. 








A Mahogany Finish. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading t CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 
PRICE 25c ” 50c., $i 00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








HOTELS. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street,New York. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 165TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. 











Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banguet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 
partof “The Ariington” is finer, and better than and 
hotel in the United states. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 











One Month, $0,30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50| Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00/ Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Years $7.00 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Conntry in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
nuninterruptediy. 

Messrs, Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
LNDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES 
upon application. Address 

JFHE (NDEPENDENT, 
@6} Breed wey, Now Fork Clty, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


Highest 
Government 





STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDO¥ 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
{inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts fo 
Pianos and several me 

mn useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


torious 





Parsons&SonsCo. 


LIMITED. 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


offer 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Hardy Azaleas. 


For other rare and old plants see Catalogue. 





THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS, 

Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Geregt. Bosto 
aiden Lene. New York, 
17@ State merece. Chicago, 


COMFORTABLE 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


the 





are made on McComber Last. 


MANUFACTURED AND S0LD ONLY BY 


JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 


If unable to call, send for descriptive circular. 


A.B.&E.LSHAW, 


oy. [APPLIN 6 co. 


ULPIT 
P SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury %t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


VASELINE. 


AOR ONE DOLLAR sent us by mail, we will de- 
liver. free of all charges, to any posses in the 
United States, ali the felliowing artieles: carefuliy 
packed in a neat box: 
One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline, lOc 1s. 
One two-ounce bottle Vaseline Pomade, 17 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream......... 











» > 
One cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice...... 6 * 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, Gascentes. . |. 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, scen mB * 


One two-ounce bottle of W hite Vaseline 2 5 


~ “$1.10 

Or for stamps any sing!e article at the price. 

if you have occasion to use Vaseline in any form 
ve careful to accept only genuine goods put up by us 
ip original pickages. A great many druggists are 
trying to persuade buyers to take VASELINE put 
up by them. Never yield to such persuasion, as the 
article is #n imitation without value. and will not 
give you the result you expect. A bottle of Blue 
Seal Vaseline is sold by all drugeistis at ten centa. 


GHESEBOROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
24 State St., New York 





“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 
FROM $40 TO $i10! 


Prices Lower = the Lowest on 
Buggies, Carts, Harness. 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, “. 00 

A240-1Ib. Farmers’ Scale. 3.00 









Only A$I0 


Parmers, do your own Repairs 
Forge and ye of Tools. ... $20.00 
000 other Articles at Half Price. 


exXICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, TlL 
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only by F. Mascon, baa Dorey, Ne N.Y. Maisie tor book of p 
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HEADQUARTERS 
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NEW GRAPES fitts 


FRUITS. 
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Rockwood, Eaton, ploysr and all o 
Catalogue Free. CEO. 
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“THOABUNS LONG-KENPRR TOMATO 


The greatest success of scientiric selection; per package 25 cents. 
our Catalogue of 


HIGH CLASS SEEDS FOR 1891, 


Containing everything in Vegetable and Flower Seeds, and which we mail free on application 





For tull description, see 





JM. THORBURN & Co. JS JSOHNS? NEWYORK. 








WALL 
PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 





We are now exhibiting New 
Designs of our own manufac: 
— and the BEST examples 
° 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO.., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also 


the 





FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 


OOTS & SHOES. 





FA RGO’S $2.50 
LADIES’ BOOTS 
Cannot be equalled for 
durability. fit and style 
at the price. Ask your 
dealer for them. If he 
does not keep them, send 
to us for descriptive list 
and directions 4 ob- 
taining the shoe A 
Pocket Mirror wiil be 
sent to each inquirer. 


C:H- FARGO &CO. 
Chicago, Tl. 








ference Tgdi’s AVS, ASENCY. Boston 





WOOD FLOORS. 


WOOD CARPET. - 


Largest Manufacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d Street, under 5th Avenue Hotel, N. Ya 
Branch: 247 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Send for Catalogue. 


TEAS. “Adres 


GET UP ORDERS. a 
ew De HANDSOME PRESEN TO 
EVERY CBSORIBER. The greatest +. 
ever Cored to introduce our HIGH-GRADE Teas. 
Be ® FINE 7h mail or express, on receipt of 
$2.09, charges pa r we will send a sample of our 
ga Panes: Chop Mixtore, No. 68, or any other 

a you may select, on receipt of lc. in postage 
ames. bg Bremiums pe away with $5.00 


rs and u upward For full particulars address, 
THEO KA AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 and 33 Vesey 
Street, New York. P.O. Box 289. o- 





only manufacturers in the 





United States ot 
THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall COVEN 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMs, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St., 


NEW YORK. 





A New Compound from Coal Tar. 


A SPECIFIC FOR WHOOPING COUGH 


Whooping Cough uniess checked runs for weeks 
and in addition to leaving effects which last for 
months, frequently proves fatal. 

Though not easily controled, this new specific will 
check the disease in from six to ten days by the sim- 
pie process of inhalation, and at the same time pre- 
vent any danger of ef being contracted by other mem- 
bers of the household 

VAPO-CRESOLENE 
is also a remedy for Asthma, Catarrh, Colds, Di 
ria. Croup, Yellow Fever, Hay Fever, Sere Throat, 
and all Diseasesof the Air Passages. re onstantly va- 
portess in the room occupied by a diphtheritic patient 

t will destroy the germ of contagion. penetrating as 
it does every point reached by ~ gemocgpere. 

The best Autiseptic and Disinfectant. 

The safest and sim p'est method for destroying in- 
fection, purification of the air, and perfuming the 
atmosphere. 

Vaporizer and Lamp, with a2 oz. bottle of Cresolene, 
neatly boxed, $1.50, obtainable of any druggist. Ad- 
ditional Cresolene. 2 oz. bottie, 25 cents: 4 02, bottle, 
Sucents. W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & C 0., N. Y.,Sole Agts. 


W. &B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
19% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hy¢reats, Street Washers, 
etc. 
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DIAMOND HAMS. 


S. DAVIS, J r., Cincinnati. 
FIFTIETH YEAR. 

The Centennial Commission in 1876 reported an 
award tothese Hams. ‘First, the excellent flavor 
: the me ated by the | oe good keeping quality, 
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WELL KNOWN 







is one make of 

bicycles that 
are the best, 
and have been 
soacknowl- 
edged for years 
that are ridden by 
the best riders, are 
bought by the most 
intelligent people, 
and receive the in- 
dorsemeut of the 
ee large majority of 
“ wheelmen and wheelwo- 
men. Well known also is 
the fact that these are the 


Columbia Bicycles. 


91 Columbia Safeties, and ’91 Columbia 
Catalogue are now (and bave been for some 
time) ready; and the latter may be had for 
the asking. 


POPE MFG. CO...’ 


77 Franklin St., Boston, 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
12 Warren St.. N. Y. 
291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Factory, Hartford, Conn. 


WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


WAREROOMS: 


STH ave. COR. WEST I6TH ST. 
EW YORK CITY. 


HERRINGS 
SAFES 


For Residences. 











A Variety of Designs. 


HERRING & CO., 


Nos, 251 & 252 BROADW AY. New Vork. 








woop TYPE 
PRINTING PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 


“ Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Drying Racks, 
Imposing Tepies, Chases, Rules, Leads, etc. 
HEBER 


S Spruce Street, New York. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


WFuomas FOr eign Tours 


11th Season. Strictly first-class and limited 
to family size. A special offer to Pastors for Vaca- 
tion Trips, sailing July 1,8. A personally conducted 
tour to Russia sails June 24th. Address Cc. 
F. by A 10MAS, D.D,, 1606 Waliace Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


rt Wor HUGE b 


Illustrated pamphiets describing fully the arrangements for our 
Nineteenth Season of Tours, now ready, and can be obtained on 
application. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 & 1225 Reqetem, N.Y. 


WHEN YOU GO SOUTH! 


Buy your Ticket via the 


MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY ROUTE. 


The Favorite Line to Vicksburg, Miss., New Or- 
leans, La.. Southern Texas, Mexico and California. 
By Rates, Quick Time. For Rates, ew., address 

-R. ROGERS. Ga. Pp. A... Memphis, Tenn. 


OFFER WITHOUT A PARALLEL. 


iw sell you a first-class ticket to Avon Park 
South Fl oride, at regular Fate, $82.75, which includes 
OB a 6S free. ° Round trip at same 
rate and tw 
o.M, CROSBY. 7) Franklin St., N, Y. 









































